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AMELIA B. EDWARDS: HER CHILDHOOD AND 
EARLY LIFE. | 


By her Cousin, Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 


RESH in my mind as if 
it happened but yester- 
day is the recollection 
of our first meeting, — 
herself just entering her 
teens, the country cousin 
a child in the nursery. 

Visits from uncles and aunts were great 

occasions at that time, prepared for by a 


grand baking of cakes, rusks and apple 


turnovers; the family silver and china 
would be got out, and besides tea of the 
strongest and best, served with cream, 
old harvest beer, clear as sherry and twice 


as strong, ham pickled at home after 


elaborate Suffolk fashion in strong home 
brewed, spice and sugar, potted meats, — 
of course home-made also, —and other 
dainties, light and substantial, regaled 
the guests. ‘ Next moon,” or “ the moon 
after next,’’ was the way in which invita- 
tions were. given and accepted. When 
folks had to drive ten or twelve miles 
across country, often through fields ‘and 
lanes, they paid visits either in the 
longest days of the year or when the 
moon was at the full. , 

As it happened, the younger Wester- 
field children, of whom I was one, had 
no Suffolk cousins nearly of their own 
age; the aunts and uncles who came to 


tea in gigs were bachelors and maiden 
ladies. All the more exciting, therefore, 
was the prospect of -seeing this one, 
now on a holiday visit with father and 
mother. 

As a rule visitors arrived early, about 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon, so 
as to afford the-uncles time for a stroll 
round the farm. Upon this occasion the 
little party came later, and we could only 
guess what our cousin Amelia was like, 
till after tea; she, of course, with our 
elder sisters, taking hers in the “best 
parlor’ — drawing-room and dining-room 
were unheard of in those days. The 
family lived and took meals in what was 
called, “the keeping-room.” The nur- 
sery governess of my childhood — I believe 
this especial one is still living —did not 
possess the acquirements now obligatory. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic and a smat- 
tering of French was all I got from 
teachers at Westerfield. But good nature 
all threw into the bargain, and I well 
remember how the tedium of waiting for 
our eagerly expected visitor was beguiled 
by stories. At last we heard voices on 
the stairs, three little pinafored figures 
jumped excitedly from their high chairs, 
the door flew open, and there she stood, — 
a tall girl of twelve or thirteen, with reg- 
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Westerfield Hall, Baylham. 


ular features, pale, clear complexion and 
abundance of dark brown hair hanging 
in pigtails down her back. In_ highest 
spirits, the personification of fun and 
childish daring, she surveyed her three 
little cousins, and then turning to those 
of her own age who accompanied her, 
pounced upon half a loaf of bread, re- 
mainder of the nursery tea. 

‘Who dares me to throw this out of 
the window?” she cried, undauntedly 
meeting our aghast gaze. Before the 
governess could remonstrate, my second 
sister had taken up the challenge, and lo! 
away went the bread into the shrubbery 
below, exactly opposite the parlor window. 


- What happened after that little escap-. 


ade I do not clearly remember, the inci- 
dent taking hold of my youthful imagina- 
tion. Iwas also much struck by the clear 
enunciation and quick, ready speech, 
even educated folks in Suffolk being apt 
to imbibe the dialect,— that dragging sing- 
song, so difficult to get rid of in after 
life. It has been said that one Suffolk 
person can recognize another even from 
a word or two uttered on the top of a 
London omnibus. Be this as it may, my 
cousin Amelia’s correct, careful English 
characterized her at this early period, 
and next to the pigtails and the throw- 
ing of the bread out of the window con- 
stitute my earliest impressions. 


Her parents were not figures to be for- 
gotten by a child, either: the spare, up- 
right, Peninsular officer, taciturn yet not 
uncheerful, exact to punctiliousness, the 
soul of probity and honor ; and his clever, 
lively Irish wife. From her father, Ame- 
lia B. Edwards inherited those business- 
like qualities so handsomely acknowledged 
by the editor of the Academy : 

“She was in truth a model contributor — 

never declining a request, punctual to her prom- 
ises, writing in a clear, bold hand, and considerate 
of the convenience of printer as well as editor.’’ 
I dare aver that my uncle was never a 
second late for anything in his life. _He 
became indeed almost automatic by his 
habit of perpetually regarding the clock ; 
and perhaps punctuality carried to excess 
may have cost his daughter her life. We 
all know how, rather than break an en- 
gagement, she lectured immediately after 
breaking her arm, and as soon as the lec- 
ture was over travelled several hundred 
miles in order to deliver another. 

But a stern, unflinching sense of duty 
was not the paramount characteristic of 
the old soldier, by reason of delicate 
health at fifty condemned to a civilian’s 
life. When the Crimean War broke out, 
although verging on three score and ten, 
he sent in his name to the war office as 
one “able and willing to serve.’ ‘The 
sound of the trumpet had stirred his 
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blood. He would fain have donned 
sword and tunic. His miniature and 
Peninsular medal had ever the place of 
honor in his daughter’s study. | 

The paternal pedigree, if homely, was 
no despicable one. I shall take the 
reader by and by to the fine old church 
of Gosbeck, where amid windflowers and 
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wife of an officer living on half pay. She 
was a skilled housewife and extraordi- 
narily clever in making the most of small 
means. As if prescient of her only 
child’s literary distinction, she forbore to 
give her the domestic training she had 
herself received. Ido not think that the 


eminent Egyptologist ever threaded a 
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‘Mock Beggars’ Hall— grim but stately old house.” 


cowslips stand the handsome tombs of 
Thomas and Margaret Edwards, parents 
of the numerous family of whom Amelia’s 
father came, I believe, third. The Ed- 
wards’ are as numerous in Suffolk as the 
Jones’ in Wales. Our grandparents be- 
longed to the class called “gentleman 
farmers,” 7. ¢., occupiers of land on a 
large scale which they leased or rented. 
On the maternal side, she inherited 
the more brilliant gifts that made her fa- 
mous, — ready wit, a rare versatility, rapid 
powers of acquirement and expression, 
and perhaps, also, the perilous dower of 
personal fascination. No one ever exer- 
cised stronger influence, and it was hardly 
her fault if she at times awakened inter- 
est or affection she could not return. 
From her mother, also, came eminently 
practical qualities. The brilliant com- 
plexioned, bright-eyed, large-featured, 
little Irish woman, — descendant of the 
Walpoles, — although accomplished, as the 
word accomplishment was then under- 
stood, possessed talents invaluable to the 


needle or made a cup of tea in her life. 
She certainly never saw an apple-pudding 
made, although she would not have puz- 
zled her brains as did George the Third 
concerning the deep mystery enveloping 
the business. 

I may here mention that the little 
London cousin had already attained a 
literary reputation. When only nine 
years old, she had seen in a _ penny 
journal announcement of a prize offered 
for the best Temperance story. Fired 
with ambition, the authoress in pinafores 
set secretly to work, and to her own in- 
tense delight and the far intenser pride 
of her parents, carried off the palm. 
Throughout these early years, indeed, till 
she attained womanhood, her principal 
teacher was her mother. Little, — except 
in the matter of music, — she ever owed to 
schools and professors. She always said 
that she could teach herself any subject 
better than learn it of others. 

My childhood’s home, and throughout 
life dear to my cousin, Westerfield Hall, 
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has also special interest of its own. It is 
one of those fine old Elizabethan manor 
houses in red brick for which my native 
Suffolk is famous; these stately piles ris- 
ing with double effect from the level 
landscape, often amid cornfields. Such 
mansions should stand in noble well- 
wooded parks; but grander, by force of 
contrast, is their appearance when de- 
nuded of all extraneous interest or pic- 
turesqueness. Westerfield Hall overlooks 
the road and a stretch of cultivated land, 
nothing more. ‘To the left, however, be- 
yond the little larchwood and_ pond, 
wound a beautifully wooded lane leading 
to meadows, and behind the house vete- 
ran walnut and damson trees made a 
delicious grove in the hot days. : 
The nursery window is that of the left 
hand side, on the second story, as seen 
in the picture, overlooking pond and 
_willows. Of course, at the time I speak 
of, no sound of the railway whistle 
reached these rustic scenes. ‘Those holi- 
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Ipswich and Needham. Westerfield Hall 
has suffered small change, but the village 
itself is modernized and has now a station 
on the London and Yarmouth line. 


II. 


THE little Londoner, born within sound 
of Bow Bells, would not easily forget 
those long drives in the gig from Creet- 
ing or Baylham to Westerfield. The high 
road was ever avoided as much as pos- 
sible and short cuts taken across the 
fields, the little girl jumping out to open 
the gates. By cartways through meadows 
and clover-fields, the hedges a tangle of 
ragged robbin, honeysuckle and wild 
rose, past Claydon Village and Mock 
Beggars’ Hall—grim but stately old 
house with the strangest name — then 
into the lanes and by-roads again; soon 
the pretty park-like grounds of Akenham 
Hall would be traversed, and a bit of 
road taken, where many gates and a tiny 
river, or rather brook, had to be passed, — 


Walnut Tree Farm. Baylham. 


day journeys of the little Amelia and her 
parents were at first made by coach to 
Needham Market, afterwards by rail as 
far as Colchester, thence by coach to 


the dip of ground, the stones and the 
water, making up an adventure to a 
childish mind; more delightful cartways 
bordered with high hedges, then the 
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broad road, the Westerfield turnpike gate, 
and a quarter of a mile further the 
superb old house, home of seven cousins, 
to become brotherly, sisterly, on further 
acquaintance. 

Neither at Creeting nor Baylham had 
the youthful visitor companions of her 
own age. Few children perhaps ever 
lived less with children. At home in 
London her mother’s constant compan- 
ion, whilst on these country holidays she 


was the. pride, the wonder, and, I may. 


add, the terror, of bachelor uncles and 
maiden aunts. From her love of fun, 
they never knew what to expect, and the 
more she terrified the more adorable she 
became. Upon one occasion she turned 
the tap of a cask of old harvest beer, and 
when the trick was discovered half the 
contents had run out. At another time, 
she locked up a somewhat precise but 
excellent maiden aunt in the _ pantry. 
These escapades were overlooked on ac- 
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Creeting St. Peter’s, one Creeting of 
a group, is about a mile and a half from 
Needham Market, cleanest, neatest, of 
the many neat, clean towns of Suffolk. 
You might, in local phraseology, eat off 
the pavements. The one long winding 
street is by no means monotonous ; beau- 
tiful old timbered houses. with white or 
pinkish walls, gables and carol windows 
break the uniformity, and very striking is 
the fine old church in dark gray stone. 

Needham Market, no longer possessing 
a market and therefore generally called 
Needham, is, I should say, little changed 
from the days I speak of. The principal 
modern building is the handsome railway 
station fronting the Swan Inn, bicycling 
headquarters at the present time, form- 
erly posting house. It is a delightful old 
inn, and, except for paper and paint, 
must be just what it was when the Lon- 
don coach set down the little three-year- 
old Amelia and her parents ; for she had 


“Creeting St. Peter's Church. 


count of the phenomenal. acquirements 
of their niece. A child who had gained 
the prize for a story at nine years of age 
could hardly be expected to behave as 
others. As we shall see, her exploits 
were not all of a disturbing nature. One 
at least is noteworthy among recorded 
juvenile achievements. 


paid several visits to Suffolk before the 
meeting described above, the first I re- 
member. Both inside and out, the place 
recalls the past. You lose your way in 
the numerous passages, coming now upon 
a low-roofed, wainscoted parlor, now 
upon an enormous room used as a ball- 
room by Georgian beaux and beauties. 
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The house fronts the quiet street, but 
close behind where the stableyard ends, 
the country begins. You can gather cow- 
slips and marsh marigolds, wild roses and 
summer flowers within a stone’s throw of 
your modest but cosy quarters ; 
and landlady wel- 
coming you 
friend, yourself no | 
mere number but 
a personality, an 
individual. 
‘Passing under 
the railway arch 
on the road to 
Creeting, we ob- 
tain a sweet view 
of the sleepy old 
world townling ; 
it rises above 
meadows, the lit- 
tle river Gipping winding by pollard wil- 
lows towards Stowmarket, on either side 
pastures bright with cowslips, wood ane- 
mones and ladysmock, the whole rustic and 
pastoral as can well be. That delicious little 
towing path reaches from Stowmarket to 
Ipswich, — no prettier twelve mile walk 
in eastern England. No sooner are we 
out of Needham Market than we are in 
Creeting, — and what a new world here 


for the quick eyes of the little Londoner ! | 


Even to-day the place remains rusticity 
itself, hardly changed indeed from the 
Creeting of my own childhood. The 
road lies amid cornfields, in this month 
of May emerald green, and stretches of 
brown fallow, here and there a neat 
thatched cottage with whitewashed walls 
breaking the solitude. 

_ The farmhouses hereabouts are all of a 


Old Mill at Neednam Market, (now demolished). 


landlord 
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Ancient House, Needham Market. 
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pattern, brown-roofed, white-walled, at 
some distance from the road, yet fronting 
it, as if the builders wished to giv 

peep of the outside world. ‘There is no 
attempt at picturesqueness or effect. On 
either side are huge farms, farm buiid- 
ings and_horse- 
pond, flower-gar- 
den and orchard 
out of sight, the 
whole indeed of 
unpoetic appear- 
ance. But when 
was the country 
unpoetic to a 
happy, petted, ur- 
ban child? We 
can fancy the lit- 
tle large-eyed 
Amy being lifted 
out of Uncle Wil- 
liam’s gig and taking in everything, 
the kitchen, spacious, spick and span, 
from the roof-hanging home-cured hams 
pickled in old harvest beer and spice, 
the frothing milk pails being brought in 
from the dairy, the “keeping room” with 
its appetizing board, everything of the 
best and everything home-made, the 
greatest novelty of all being the jug of 


harvest beer and tumblers, invariable ad-. 


juncts of the farmhouse tea-table at the 
time I speak of. 

_ There were a few books stowed away 
in cupboards — “ Clarissa Harlowe”’ I 


remember ferreting out when I was twelve | 


years old. But more attractive than any 
library was the old-fashioned garden and 
orchard at the back of the house. Here 
nothing is changed except that a few 
young trees have been planted. From 
the walled-in fruit and vege- 
table garden with its borders 
of box, we pass into the orch- 
ard she loved so well, in 
which perhaps the happiest 
hours of her happy childhood 
were spent. 
trees show delicate white and 
pink blossom, and the long, 
damp grass is dotted with 
cowslips ; but in those sum- 
mer holidays mother and 
daughter would almost live 
out-of-doors, some cool spot 


To-day the fruit 
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of orchard or garden being 


chosen, and diversion never 
wanting; the harvest - field, 
the duck-pond, the poultry- 
yard close by, rustic sights 
and sounds, making the Lon- 
don home seem far off and 
dream-like. When wet wea- 
ther drove the happy holiday 
makers indoors, there was yet 
distraction enough and _ to 
spare. I never heard that 
the author of ‘“ Pharaohs, 
Fellahs and Explorers ’”’ ever 


received a lesson in drawing,! 
unless from her mother. That 
she possessed a very remark- 
able talent for drawing the 
accompanying illustration will show. 
Leading out of the best bedchamber 
(bedroom it was never called in those 
days) is a bare, whitewashed cupboard 
with a window, used as a box room, and 
in winter as an apple-chamber. During 
one of Amy’s visits, she set to work upon 
what seemed a presumptuous undertak- 
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Old House, Needham Market: 


True enough, to the wonderment of 
uncles and aunts, neighbors and serving- 
folk, the figures grew one by one, that of 
Julius Cesar being the most prominent, 
till the whole was completed. Such a 
feat would naturally spread the fame of 
the youthful artist far and wide, and would 
not soon be forgotten by younger cousins. 


Hill Farm, Creeting St. Peter's. 


ing. This was nothing less than a-car- 
toon of her own design in black chalk, 
that should cover the centre wall, a 
space of two yards in length and 
rather less in height, — the subject “‘ The 
Landing of the Romans in Britain.” 


1 During her winter in Rome, 1872-3, she attended the 
classes of an Italian artist. 


The cartoon remained throughout life as 
clearly impressed on my memory as if 
seen but yesterday. And to my great 
joy, when revisiting the place after an ab- 
sence of alas! how many years !— I had 
not seen the apple-chamber since my 
girlhood —I found ‘**The Landing of the 
Romans in Britain’’ almost intact. Time 
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The Landing of the Romans in Britain. 


FROM A CARTOON MADE BY MISS EDWARDS, ON A WALL IN “ HILL FARM” HOUSE. 


alone had effaced a line here and there. 
No whitewasher had been permitted to 
touch the wall. 


CREETING St. PETER’S was the home of 
Uncle William and Aunt Maria; but 
Baylham, home of Uncle Henry and Aunt 
Betsy, was a holiday resort, loved no less. 
The annual visit was divided between both 
farm-houses, Baylham being by far the 
more poetic of the two. 

If Creeting is rusticity itself, what 
should be said of Baylham? Here and 
there through the trees peep white- 
washed, thatched cottages with little 
flower-gardens and bee-hives, the broad 
expanse of cornland and pasture set 
round with lofty hedges, stately old elms, 
and pollard oaks, winding lanes and 
banks starred with wild. flowers — such is 
the landscape that welcomes the traveller 


now, and such it was in Amelia’s child- 
hood. A wondrous sense of peace, pas- 
toralness and permanence takes possession 
of us amid these scenes. No _ spot 
throughout the length and breadth of 
England surely has been less changed 
within half a century. 

Lane upon lane we passed, farm-house 
upon farm-house, each with barns and 
duck-pond ; yet it seemed as if we should 
never reach the especial one we were in 
quest of. My own recollections dated 
from my twelfth year, my companion’s 
from his fifth, for a cousin still living in 
these parts kindly acted as _ cicerone. 
Soon we came in sight of a gray-towered 
church crowning a hill, and both of us 
exclaimed: ‘Then the farm-house must 
be close by.’”’” We so well remembered 
the hot walk to church on Sunday morn- 
ings. To shorten the way, our driver, 
whose notions were of the vaguest, had 
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turned into a cartway leading from field 
to field, just bright with cowslip and lady, 
smock, many a wayside pool “ flaunting 
its marigold.’’ Past snug, old-world farm- 
steads we strolled, each as it seemed at 
the world’s end, and again and again I 
said, Here we are.”’ 

My companion, however, had clearly 
impressed on his memory one feature 
which as vet I had not identified. This 
was a large, wide pond that made a 
curve at one end touching the road, 
the outer edge lost amid the over- 
arching apple-trees of the orchard. 
At last the right farm was found, and 
slowly, bit by bit, the once familiar 
place came back to me. Most pic- 
turesque is the aspect from the road, 
although the fascination to a childish 
mind would lie beyond. All the rus- 
ticity of Creeting, with a touch of 
poetic charm, are here. You step out 
of the front door to find yourself in a 
little old-fashioned flower-garden, bee- 
hives under the thick hedges. Lead- 
ing out of this, little green paths wind 
about the beautiful piece of water, the low 


boughs of apple and pear-trees making you - 


stoop at every turn. That wide, clear pond 
with its reflections, its grassy banks, its 
shifting lights and shadows, we may be 
sure was a favorite haunt of the little 
Londoner, perhaps even afforded a first 
vivid impression of natural beauty. And 
close by, whenever mother and daughter 
felt inclined for a stroll, lay scenes equally 
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sweet and rustic, by-paths through the 
rustling corn that led to the church on the 
hill, little larchwoods, bright as emerald 
under the blue sky, thatched cottages 
with deep roofs and lovely little gardens. 
These pictures were reproduced in “ Bar- 
bara’s History,’’ and remained throughout 
life in the writer’s mind vivid as if yester- 
day. Again and again in the midst of 
absorbing interests and occupations, she 


“ 


Street in Coddenham. 


yearned fora sight of Suffolk. Not many 
years ago we projected a little journey 
that should be devoted to reminiscences 
of our early life; but time and oppor- 
tunity were wanting to both. 

I have mentioned that our paternal 
grandparents are buried at Gosbeck, and 
this also was to have formed a feature of 
our pilgrimage. No one ever set more 
store by lineage than Amelia B. Edwards. 


The Greyhound, Claydon. 
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She rejoiced in her descent on her 
mother’s side from the illustrious family 
of Walpole, and anything she could learn 
of the more modest paternal ancestry in- 
terested her extremely. It was not very 
much. 

It is a beautiful drive from Needham 
Market to Gosbeck, interesting alike to 
archeologist and artist. By Bosmere, with 
its lovely little lake, surrounded by mead- 
ows and pollard elms, we reach Codden- 
ham, as pretty a village as England can 
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all these are well worth a visit. Few 
country churches have more to shcw 
alike within and without. Pretty thatched 
cottages, clean and trim as toy chalets 
fresh from a Swiss atelier, fine old ma- 
nor houses with richly wooded grounds, 
lie on the farther side of the church 

but as we approach Gosbeck the scenery 
changes. The road now winds amid 
level fields and meadows, nothing to 
break the monotony, the chill east wind 
blowing keenly across the plain. 
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Gosbeck Church. 


show. It is indeed a gem of gems; its 
picturesque houses, alike mansion and 
cottage, set in pretty gardens or richly 
wooded grounds, are gracefully grouped 
around the church, here as elsewhere 
in Suffolk placed on a hill, or rather 
hillock, hills in my native county be- 
ing unknown. ‘The church itself, which, 
fortunately, is always open, has a very 
fine stone roof and a quite remark- 
able interior; the ceiling of old’ carved 
timber, the ancient marbles and brasses, 
the curious bas relief of the vestry, — 


Gosbeck church stands on one of the 
coldest sites in this part of England. 
As we climbed the wind-tossed, cowslip- 
dotted slope, the easterly blasts blew 
piercingly ; what must church-going here 
be in winter, seeing that in the last days 
of April we longed for furs, the warm 
winter wraps left behind? However, we 
battled with the wind manfully ; a young 
niece who accompanied us gathered cow- 
slips with happy unconcern whilst we in- 
spected the moss-covered, weather-stained 
tombs of Amelia’s grandparents and our 
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The Larches. — Miss Edwards’ Home at Westbury-on-Trym. 


own. A group of Edwards’ gravestones are 
clustered here, conspicuous among these 
the solid, roofed-in tombs of Thomas 
Edwards and Margaret his wife, the 
former buried in 1816, the latter a little 
later. Margaret Dove came of. highly 
respectable Suffolk stock and bore her 
husband a numerous family of sons and 
daughters, Amelia’s father being one of 
the elder children. 

As we continue our drive, we catch 
sight of a large farm-house, just visible 
above the trees on our left, and this was 
the home of my cousin Amy’s father and 
my own. Amy she was to those she loved 
always. ! 

Taking a homeward route by way of 
Hemingstone, we find ourselves once 
more amid charming 


trees, oak and elm, stud beautiful park-like 
sweeps, sweet cottages peep from bowers 
of honeysuckle and wild rose, rich woods 
crown the rising ground here and there. 
And again, we come upon the Gipping, a 
broad bright belt of blue winding amid 
the green. 


IV. 


CREETING and Baylham were holiday 
haunts, revisited in summer time only, 
associated with youthful pranks, delight- 
some days and also clinging affections. 
It was, above all, her aunt Maria, to 
whom the little girl clung fondly, the 
somewhat prim but excellent maiden 
lady once locked in the pantry, and never 
wholly lost sight of. But Amelia’s home 


_scenery. Heming- 
stone Hall is one of 
the fine old man- 
sions for which Suf- 
folk is famous, and 
the country round 
about is delightful. 
Magnificent old 
1 Close to Gosbeck lies 
Stonham Ashall, for ma 
years home of my 
father, the Rev. W. Betham, 
author of the ‘* Genealoyvical 
Tables of Sovereigns of the 
World”; and my mother, his 


youngest daughter, the little 
arbara, dear to Charles and 


Mary Lamb, was there mar- 
ried to Edward Edwards, 
Amelia’s uncle, in 1825. 


Claydon Church. 
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was in London, a part of London, more- 
over, as unfamiliar to most people as 
remote corners of Africa. Half a cen- 
tury ago Pentonville was by no means 
deemed uninhabitable. Islington pos- 
sessed suburban charm. ‘To live within 
a stone’s throw of the Angel or Eagle 
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strove to reach it. What she gave 
to the world was ever the best sie 
could give. Means were limited in these 
days, but first-rate housekeeping and 
rigid economy gave the home an air 2!- 
most of opulence. One relaxation and 
one only was freely indulged in, namely, 


The Village of Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire. 


might sound old-fashioned, that was all. 
Amelia’s first home, and, I believe, birth- 
place was No. 1 Westmoreland Place, City 
Road. The situation suited her father 
who, having retired from the army in 
consequence of ill health, had procured 
a post in a city branch of the London 
& Westminster Bank. Later, a much 
pleasanter house was taken in Wharton 
Street, Percy Circus. But my first ac- 
quaintance with my cousin’s London life 
began at Westmoreland Place. 

The child’s teacher and companion 
was her mother. Few children ever lived 
less with playfellows of their own age, 
few perhaps, intellectually speaking, more 
happily escaped the perils of a spoiled 
childhood. Mrs. Edwards must have 
been more than mortal, had she con- 
cealed her pride in her darling. The 
achievements of the youthful story teller, 
artist and musician were freely vaunted 
in her presence. It would hardly have 
surprised us had maternal adulation 
finally lowered her daughter’s standard 
of excellence. This was never the case. 
From first to last Amelia Blandford 
Edwards set before her an ideal and 


the play.  Sadler’s Wells. and minor 
theatres were frequented. This love of 
the drama fostered in earliest years 
remained undiminished with Amelia to 
the last. 

Perhaps theatre-going may be regarded 
in the light of a reaction. Admirable as 
were the moral qualities of the old Pen- 
insular officer, his fireside influence was 
not inspiriting. My uncle was a taciturn 
man and combined with his quiet, almost 
pensive habits a regularity carried to ex- 
cess. He rose, read the Zzmes, break- 
fasted, started for the bank, supped and 
went to bed, by the clock. For society 
he had little taste. No wonder that his 
lively, high-spirited wife found some kind 
of stimulus necessary. ‘The ardent play- 
goer was also a great reader, and her 
books, as well as her recreations, were 
shared by her little girl. 

One of Amelia’s earliest literary efforts 
I am able to give here; it will be printed 
directly following this article. It is a 
story for children, written by a child; 
originally published in a cheap weekly. 
Long out of print it has been, but it was 
fortunately preserved by a friend of her 
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mother’s, and the number containing the 
story has been most kindly lent me by 
the author’s early friend, Miss F. M. 
Sweeting of Clifton. The correctness of 
grammatical construction, the evident 
-pains taken with punctuation, the con- 
ciseness Of narrative, are very striking 
when we remember the author’s age. 
After this outburst of premature author- 
ship, music became her absorbing occu- 
pation. It seemed, indeed, at the time, 
as if Amelia B. Ed- : 
wards would make a 
name as pianist, com- 
poser, or even vocal- 
ist. When about fif- 
teen she was placed 
under the well known 
teacher, Mrs. Monn- 
sey Bartholomew, 
and for many years 
devoted herself en- 
tirely to pianoforte, 
organ, singing and 
harmony. I have 
known her to prac- 
tice eight hours a 
day, besides giving 
time .to exercises in 
counterpoint. At 
eighteen she was a 
good musician and 
earning money by 
music lessons. She 
also officiated as or- 
ganist in a suburban 
church. It is curious 
. that later in life, not 
only did she give up 
music altogether, 
but the very love of 
it seemed to desert 
her. Long before 
Egyptology was taken up, she had 
ceased to touch even the harmonium that 
stood in her study. Whenever we spent 
a few days in London together, we went 
every evening to the play; she never 
suggested a concert or pianoforte recital 
_by way of variety. 
It is to be hoped that some day a 
judicious selection of her musical com- 
positions may be published. It could 
but be full of interest. A popular edition, 
too, of the little musical stories that ap- 
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peared somewhat later in Chaméers’ 
Journal would be acceptable to many 
readers. Especially charming is “ Alice 
Hoffman,” in which we trace the germ 
of ‘ Barbara’s History.” 


In the admirable obituary notice, 
signed J. S. C. in the Academy (April 
23, 1892), occurs the following passage : 

‘From her very childhood Miss Edwards dis- 


Fac-Simile of Part of Miss Edwards’ Letter to Rev. Dr. Winslow, accompanying 


the Photograph of Westbury-on-Trym. 


played talents that would have placed her in the 
first rank, had they been more concentrated. Her 
skill with the pencil was scarcely inferior to her 
skill with the pen; and at one time she was en- 
couraged by competent judges to devote herself 
entirely to musical composition. Such versatility,. 
whilst it contributed much to her own pleasure in 
life and to the fascination she exercised over: 
others, deprived her of the rewards which she: 
might have gained. She threw herself heart and! 
soul into the task of the time, and then passed on 
with unimpaired energy to some fresh under-: 
taking.” 


Nothing can be better put, and as I 
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review these early years, the writer’s 
conclusions are brought home to me with 
added force. It is just possible that, had 
my cousin lived ten years longer, Egpyto- 
logy would have been set aside; yet an- 
other and another subject might have 
taken its place, to be as eagerly pursued, 
as successfully mastered. When chance 
brought her on a lengthy visit to Wester- 
field at the age of twenty-two, she ap- 
peared even to impartial eyes in the light 
of an Admirable Crichton. An accom- 
plished musician and composer, a skilled 
draughtswoman, a clever caricaturist, a 
capital actor, a successful writer, above 
all, a mistress of English language and 
literature, what was there that she could 
not do? Every day brought its surprise. 

It was a somewhat alarming outbreak 
of cholera that gave us the society of our 
cousin and her mother for many weeks in 
the old manor house already described. 
Perhaps Amy never spent happier, more 
careless days. The warm harvest weather 
admitted of out-of-door life with my 
brothers and sisters —all, alas! like their 
brilliant comrade, now sleeping in the 
tomb. She rode, drove, rambled, rusti- 
cated, the life and idol of the party. 

One Sunday afternoon, to-the intense 
admiration of the household and farming 
folk, she undertook the duties of organist 
at Witnesham Church close by. I well 
remember how she varied the cut and 
dry programme, and how the congrega- 
tion lingered spell-bound at the close of 
the service. She was playing us out with 
a voluntary of Bach’s, but nobody stirred 
till the magic notes ceased. Music of 
this impassioned kind was a novelty to 
the naive listeners. Hitherto the organ 
had seemed a mere necessary, befitting 
accessory to the service. 

Upon another occasion she surprised 
us all in a playful way. By the aid of an 
elder cousin, she dressed up, impersonat- 
ing a young gentleman arrived from Lon- 
don with a letter of introduction. So 
successfully did she act her part, that her 
identity was not suspected and only with 
difficulty believed in by the servants. 
There was no guessing what to expect 
from her love of fun, — it must also be 
admitted, of mischief. 

Elocution had been carefully studied, 
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and in the erewhile nursery, scene of our 
first meeting, she would give us delightful 
readings from Shakespeare and the poets. 
I was in the sound first sleep of early 
youth, when one night she came into my 
room, and woke me up — not without 
difficulty, and, of course, to my consider- 
able alarm. Putting her hand on my 
shoulder she asked me in the gravest 
manner : 

“Oh, Milly, what poet was it who said, 
‘Oh, sleep, thou comfortable bird?’ ”’ 

The solemn query was put by no means 
from default of memory, but to test my 
own. We had been reading Keats that 


evening and she wished to see how far I 


had been impressed. 

What was she like, this elder cousin, 
standing, candle in hand, mischievously 
waking me from midnight sleep? 

A beautifully shaped, by no means 


large head, a fine, rounded forehead, dark 


eyes and hair, a small, sensitive mouth, 
— such is the portrait I have in mind. 
Of medium height, she had nothing of 
the family spareness. I speak here of 
her paternal relations; even in girlhood 
she was of robust rather than slender 
proportions. She was always excessively 
neat in dress.. A stranger would at once 
have noted her clear enunciation and 
correct, somewhat amplified English. 
That “ pure English and undefiled” 
was not always intelligible to our rustic 
neighbors, as the following anecdote will 
show. I was walking with her one day 
near our aunt’s at Claydon, when she 


turned to a hobbledehoy at work close by . 


and asked the nearest road to Bramford 
Church. The lad stared agape, not un- 
derstanding a syllable; I went to the 
rescue, and put the same query in genuine 
Suffolk brogue, whereupon he alertly gave 
the information needed. 

Ah, those were happy days! days of 
intellectual stimulus also! Each and all 
were encouraged and helped in their 
especial pursuit by this youthful moni- 
tress. I well remember how she sat by 
my side at the piano, day after day, till I 
performed certain of Mendelssohn’s Sovzgs 
Without Words to her liking. 

After that interval of close companion- 
ship we saw a good deal of each other. 
I spent half a year in the neighborhood 
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of London for the: purpose of taking les- 
sons, and frequently stayed at Wharton 
Street. Sunday evenings were spent with 
the family of the late well known play- 
wright, Mr. Sterling Coyne. ‘The chil- 
dren, boys and girls, acted very cleverly, 
and their adored friend, and, at that time 
professor of music, would help in getting 
up little plays and charades. 

The life of Amelia B. Edwards may be 
divided into phases ; she was now passing 
through the dramatic phase. Had the 
enthusiasm possessed her a little earlier, 
had the objection to the stage as a career 
been less pronounced at that time, I 
think in all probability she would have 
tried her fortunes as an actress. Be this 
as it may, there is no doubt that she 
possessed dramatic gifts of a high order. 
For many years she took the lead in 
private theatricals with members of my 
own family living in London. I close 
these recollections with an account of 
our last visit to Suffolk, some time later. 

Barbara’s History’ had appeared, 
and the brilliant, versatile, inspiring Lon- 
don cousin was now a successful novelist. 
Her parents, alas, had not lived to wit- 
ness their daughter’s first rea] triumph. 
The vivacious, warm-hearted Irishwoman 
followed the austere old soldier to the 
grave within a week. Long it was before 
Amelia. recovered from the blow, if in- 
deed she ever recovered. ‘To the very 
last she preserved a fragment of pastry, 
the last made for her by those deft little 
hands ever busied about her darling. 

My own home was also broken up, 
and my career marked out for once and 
for all. In the midst of absorbing liter- 
ary occupations, in the years 1869, 1870, 
we snatched a couple of days in order to 
visit our Aunt Maria, then living at Clay- 
don, near Needham Market. ‘The time 
was early summer, when the country ever 
looks its best, and Suffolk, pre-eminently 
the land of wild flowers, is especially in- 
viting. ‘The young corn, green as emer- 
ald, made dazzling patches in the land- 
scape ; from the clear, blue sky came the 
carol of skylarks; beside the purling 


brooks we gathered abundance of forget- 


me-not ; every step brought new delight. 
There is nothing remarkable in the 


way of scenery here, but it was the scen- 


ery she had first known and throughout 
her life passionately loved. Again and 
again she would pause to gaze around 
and admire; nothing escaped her keen 
perception of natural beauty; nothing 
seemed common in her eyes. We climbed 
to the old church on the hill, and in an- 
other direction crossed the meadows lead- 
ing from Mock Beggars’ Hall to Bramford. 

That majestic old pile with the grim 
name had held strong hold of our imag- 


_Ination from childhood. How came it 


by such a title? No one knows —and 
who would commonize it by another? 
For generations used as a farmhouse, 
Mock Beggars’ Hall stands amid farms 
and stackyards on a rise of ground about 
a furlong from the highroad, in striking 
contrast with its prosaic surroundings. 
Such a place ought to be immortalized in 
fiction. I wish I had noted down our 
conversations during these strolls, never 
to be renewed on native soil, amid the 
scenes of our childhood. Many holidays 
we spent in after life together, both at 
home and abroad ; none were dearer to 
me than this, none remain more vividly 
impressed on my mind. ‘There was so 
much to bring us together, so little to 
separate us ! 

Not indeed that we ever lost sight of 
each other for any length of time, al- 
though a dearly cherished project of a 
trip to France together was never real- 
ized. She ever seemed so much more 
robust than myself, to have so much 
firmer a grasp of life, that whilst her 
junior by some years, I never contem- 
plated the probability of surviving her. 
Thus confiding in the future, I let many 
an opportunity of meeting her slip by, a 
matter for regret not easily to be forgot- 
ten. And of course, busiest of the busy 
ever, she was not very accessible. Habits 
of strict seclusion grew upon her with 
advancing years. Having from childhood 
arranged the plan of her daily life, she 
found it difficult indeed to diverge from 
routine. 

One paramount delight of her life at 
Westbury-on-Tuym was afforded by the 
abundance of singing birds. Her love of 
birds amounted to a veritable passion, 
and throughout the winter ample sup- 
plies of food and drink brought hundreds 
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of feathered visitants to the Larches. 
She also endeavored to stimulate the 
humanity of others by appeals in the 
local press, begging householders to spare 
a crumb for poor Robin. 
it remembered, figured on the list of hon- 
Orary members of the Anti-vivisection 
Society. Amelia Blandford Edwards rests 
in the beautiful little churchyard of Hen- 
bury, near Bristol. On the coffin of the 


Her name, be. 


OF A CLOCK. 


first woman Egyptologist, and buried with 
her, was laid by her friend and fellow 
traveller in America, Miss Bradbury, a 
unique floral memento. It was an imita- 
tion in exquisite pansies—a yard in 


length, a triumph of the florist’s art — of | 


the somewhat hatchet-shaped hieroglyph 
signifying Life or Immortality. A tablet 
inside the church will be placed to her 
memory. 


THE OF A CLOCK.” 


By Amelia BLE dwards. 


[WRITTEN AND PUBLISHED WHEN SHE WAS TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. ] 


= AM a sound-going, sturdy clock. 
¢. sy I have no pretensions to beauty, 

my I despise gilding, and I have 
nothing to do with chimes. I 
Sam no flaunting, shallow-pated, 
cheap Dutch clock, with gaudy 
tulips painted on my case, or a 
wooden canary bird forever pop- 
ping in and out of my nead. 
Neither am I an American im- 
position, with an unnatural land- 
scape daubed on glass attached to my 
case, and an inside filled with fiddle- 
strings. I have no connexion with the 
family of French clocks, with their ormolu, 


their affected gilt images, their open- 


worked pendulums and their trumpery 
glass shades. Indeed, if there is one 
thing in the world I detest more 
heartily than another it is a French 
timepiece. But, alas! there is a cause 
for my dislike. You will hear it in time. 
Pray do not suppose either that I am 
one of those melancholy objects, a skele- 
ton clock. Heaven be praised, I am 
not. I often lament that the mortality 
of my race should be so exposed by 
unfeeling manufacturers to the vulgar 
gaze. 

No, my dear little reader, I am an 
English clock. I wear a substantial ma- 
hogany case, with good, solid weights, a 
bright brass pendulum, and a round, 


jolly countenance. I am rather pale, to 
be sure; but I am as truthful as the day, 
and possess the most striking voice in the 
world. My earliest recollections are of a 
manufactory somewhere in a dark, dismal 
street of London, where I found myself 
in company with hundreds of my own 
species. ‘This was before I was wound 
up, so I did not even know that I had a 
voice. But we were all dumb together, 
and having no speech, could only look 
upon each other with blank, unmeaning 
faces. Really, life is very dull without 
some conversation;. and when once a 
clock has learnt the pleasure of listening 
to the tones of his own voice, there is no 
music on earth so agreeable in his ears. 
At last I was packed up and transported 
to a fine mansion in Harley street. I 
was rather disgusted, to be sure, when I 
found that I was only intended for a 
kitchen clock; but this feeling in time 
wore away, for I soon discovered that I 
was the most important article in the 
house. The master was a very worthy 
but an excessively particular gentleman. 
He came home every day at four o’clock ; 
and if the dinner (which is the great 
event of every English day) were not on 
the table by five minutes to five, to a 
second, woe to the mistress, to his daugh- 
ters, and to the cook herself! Thus I 
found myself the object of the most de- 
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voted attention from every member of 
the family, from the lady to the scullery 
maid. I hada pleasant life there while 
it lasted. What glorious dinners I saw 
cooked! What sly dishes laid aside for 
the servants’ table! Ah! there were 
many little strokes of artful policy in that 
world downstairs! I suffered by them, 
too, occasionally. Many a time has the 
housemaid put me back full half an hour 
when she went out for a holiday — and 
the cook when dinner was delayed. At 
the same time I must confess that the cat 
was even a greater victim than myself. 
The crockery which that devoted animal 
was popularly supposed to smash, and the 
cold meat that she was said to devour, 
would have been enough to break the 
heart and. back of a dromedary — much 
less of acat. I had not been in Harley 
street longer than a year when the family 
went away to live in a foreign country, so 
everything was sold at a great auction 
mart. 

Then I was purchased by a young man, 
newly married, who. had taken a shop in 
Tottenham Court Road, and meant to be 
a baker. It was a quiet, neat little shop, 
with rows of nice white loaves, hot rolls, 
tops and bottoms, plain buns and crusty 
twists ranged along the walls and tempt- 
ingly displayed in the windows. ‘There 
were playbills outside pasted on boards ; 
the pretty young wife stood behind the 
counter, and I was installed over the 
little glass door with a bright green blind 
that led to the sitting-room within. 
Here I dwelt contented and happy for a 
long time. ‘The business prospered ; the 
young baker was very fond of his wife, 
and in time of his little rosy-cheeked 
baby; and the poor blessed his name, 
for our friend never raised the price of 
his loaves till he was compelled. 

“‘T must live,’ he used to say, ** but so 
must the hungry!” and this was very 
charitable and good of him, indeed. 

By and bye there came a change that 
troubled me. My master talked more of 
his prosperity and his money than of the 
poor people and of his domestic happiness. 
His wife began to dress more showily; a 
servant was hired to wait on the custom- 
ers; the children wore feathers and silks, 
and their parents were always thinking 


how they might astonish and outshine 
their neighbors. - Then there was a great 
confusion in the place; carpenters and 
glaziers came crowding the shop, and I 
was removed into the back parlour and 
laid upon a side-board near a very ele- 
gant and glittering French clock. 

It is a painful subject, but my story 
would be incomplete without it. Noth- 
ing could be more fascinating than this 
French clock. Her face was all engraved 
with the most bewitching silver flowers : 
she had four of the sweetest little bell- 
shaped feet that clock ever beheld; a 
mount of rock-work, all of ormolu, en- 
closed her face; and on the top of the 


rock there sat an elegant Swiss Shepherd- 


ess, with a Spanish Nobleman playing the 
guitar and reclining at her feet. 

Alas! clocks are but mortal, and have 
hearts —I should say bells—like the 
rest of the world. I fell desperately in 
love, and after gazing at her in respectful 
admiration for three hours and _ twenty- 
five seconds, I made a formal declaration. 

ama plain clock, ”’ said I, “but Iam 
an English one, and I know how to love. 
Believe me, I am as true as the sun. ”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry for you, Monsieur, ”’ 
replied she, “but I am _ unfortunately 
engaged to a very distinguished time- 
piece in my native country. I must de- 
cline your offer.”’ 

“ But,” said I, “ you will never return 
to France, and, consequently, never meet 
again with your lover. Be prudent and 
accept me.” 

Monsieur,’ said she, coldly, “ c’est 
impossible. My works may be here; but 
my affections are in Paris.” 

I covered my face with my hands and 
said no more, but I felt as if some one 
had taken out my wheels, for very grief. 

The French clock, who was the very 
type of levity, and had no idea of punctu- 
ality, sang little twinkling heartless chan- 
sons every quarter of an hour on purpose to 
show me how little she felt for my despair. 
At last Icould endure it no longer; I ran 
down with wild desperation, and my bell 
cracked for ever ; which, as of course you 
are aware, is the same as having one’s 
heart broken, only that broken hearts 
mend again very easily, and bells once 
cracked can never be restored. 
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The next day I was brought back to 
my old place over the glass door. A fine 
new shop-front of plate- glass had replaced 
the window, and a row of cut-glass lamps 
blazed out upon the street. 

Everybody said how my master must 
be getting rich; but the poor people no 
longer thronged his doorway at night, and 
called down blessings on his name. His 
prices became the highest in the row; 
his voice grew harsher, and his manner, 
not only to the poor but to his pretty 
wife, less kind. Money seemed scarcer 
than before; the tax-gatherer came 
repeatedly, complaining that he could not 
get paid ; duns were frequent, and happi- 
ness no more made beautiful the home. 

But, it will be asked, did none remark 
the alteration which sorrow had worked 
in my voice? Yes, once my master had 
exclaimed, testily, ‘“‘ Why, what’s the mat- 
ter with the clock? Surely it sounds 
cracked !’’ and my mistress said she sup- 
posed it was done in taking me down 
while the repairs were being carried on. 
So he muttered an oath, and called her a 
hard name for her carelessness. 

‘1 would buy a better,” said he, ‘if 
money were only more plentiful. But it 
goes well — that’s one comfort.”’ 

And so I stayed in my place; but not 
for long. Prosperity had ruined the 
baker, as it has ruined a great many 
Other people. It began by hardening his 
heart, and ended in extravagance and 
_ poverty. So the bailiff came one fine 
morning and everything was sold off to 
pay his debts. 

This time I was bought by a furniture 
-broker, together with a “lot” of other 
things; and among them, my old flame, 
the French clock. 

“ Ah, guel malheur!” she sighed witha 
coquettish air; ‘‘ would, my friend, that I 
had accepted your proposals! We should 
never have come to this pass.”’ 

But I felt my pride wounded as well as 
my heart; so I pretended not.to hear 
her. 

I stood on a dingy sofa at the back of 
the broker’s shop in Aldersgate Street, 
amidst a heap of old china, fire-irons, 
bird cages, looking-glasses, bed furniture, 
saws, book-shelves, work-boxes, flower- 
stands, hearth-rugs, tea-kettles, and all 


such a locality before. 


kinds of second-hand lumber. More- 
over, I was half concealed by an old 
cabinet piano-forte and the corner of a 
painted screen; so I almost despaired 
of ever being rescued by a purchaser from 
that dismal company. I was bought at 
last, though, by an old woman late one 
Saturday night, just as the broker was 
going to close his shop: and she carried 
me home in her arms. 

I stared at her very earnestly all the 
way, and as we passed the gas-lamps I 
thought what a kindly old face. hers was ! 

She had gray hair and twinkling blue 
eyes, and a pleasant smile upon her lips; 
so I hoped she was herself to be my 
mistress. 

After going straight along Aldersgate 
Street for what appeared to me a consid- 
erable distance, we turned down a gloomy 
narrow court, lit by a single gas-lamp. 
The houses were close and squalid and 
the air thick with fog and unwholesome 
vapor. The panes of glass in most of 
the windows were broken, and the crev- 
ices patched up with rags and _ paper. 
The pavement was dirty, and the rain had 
made great pools in places; a heap of 
refuse was piled up at one end, and a 
drunken man came staggering out of one 
doorway as we passed. “And must I 
live in a place like this?” I asked myself, 
and shuddered ; for I had never been in 
However, I soon 
reflected that it was worse still for human 
beings to inhabit filthy dens like these; 
for their machinery is put out of working 
order much sooner than ours, and cannot 
so readily be set right again. But these 
gloomy reflections were speedily sent out 
of my head by an entrance into the very 
last house in the court. The old lady, 
first setting me gently on the ground, 
opened the door with her key, and we 
then found ourselves in a dark passage. 
Through this she felt her way, and down 
a steep flight of stairs. 

“Ts that you, grandmother?” asked a 
feeble voice. 

“Yes, darling, yes! Not asleep yet, 
eh?’’ replied my mistress, as she opened 
a door, and we found ourselves in a sort 
of kitchen. ‘See, I’ve brought the 
clock.” 

I inspected my new home very curi- 
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ously as you will readily believe. I saw 
at a glance that I was a lodger, and not, 
as before, belonging to folks with a house 
all to themselves. ‘This room was their 
bed-room, kitchen and parlor in one. 
There was an old sofa in one corner, a 
dresser, with a few clean implements for 


kitchen use ; a Pembroke table; two or. 


three little faded pictures in black frames ; 
a cheerful fire with a singing kettle; an 
old French bedstead, and beside it, a 
child’s crib; a cat, a few books, and a 
shelf of clean china. 

“T’ve been listening for you so, grand- 
mother,’’ said the plaintive voice again. 

I looked and saw a pale child lying in 
the crib, and watching us both with his 
great bright eyes that looked too big for 
his little anxious face. 

‘Yet I was not long, darling,” 

“I]t seemed long,’ replied the little 
boy; ‘*and my back ached so, and I was 
so thirsty,” he added. 

I don’t know how or why it was, but 
the tones of his voice went quite through 
me, and I felt so sorry for him as he lay 
there, more sorry than I can tell you. 

I soon found out that the poor little 
fellow was very sickly and dreadfully de- 
formed —so much so, indeed, that he 
could not rise without help, and had lost 
all power in his limbs, so that it was im- 
possible for him to-walk at all. But he 
was active enough for all that, as much as 
his poor frame would let him be. He 
used to lie all day long upon the sofa, 
and read the old books over and over 
again, though he knew every word in 
them by heart. But they were fine old 
story-books, too, that one may read many 
times for the matter of that. ‘There was 
“ Robinson Crusoe” (always new to old 
and young), ‘‘ Peter Wilkins,” the “ Ar- 
abian Nights,’ the story of the 
‘‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ Nor were 
these all. There was an “ Abridgement 
of Captain Cook’s Voyages,” an odd 
volume of Natural History, and the “ Life 
of Henry, Earl of Moreland.”’ And these 
he used to read and think over with tears 
of thankfulness and delight. Besides, he 
was very skilful with the scissors, and 
loved to cut out from cardboard little 
churches and palaces with delicate trac- 
ery, and steps, and intricate open-work 


in steeples and turrets, with the utmost 
precision and rapidity. Indeed, many 
persons who saw them said that he might 
have been educated to make a wonderful 
architect ; but this, you know, was not to 


be thought of; and they were so very 


poor that the old grandmother, though 
she often cried to do it, was obliged to 
sell his pretty houses to people who sold 
what are called ‘fancy goods” in shops. 
But his greatest pleasure of all was in his 
garden. Hecalled it his garden — poor 
fellow! But it consisted of nothing but 
an old green-painted mignonette box and 
a couple of flower-pots. When I arrived 


it was in January, and he had little green. 


shoots of crocuses just peeping above the 
level of the mould. There he would sit 
and watch for hours, till he fancied that 
he could almost see their growth. 

We got to be great friends in time. 
The old lady used to go out to work 
every day almost, and little Peter and I 
were left alone together. She used to 
run home, however, about one o’clock, to 
see that all was right, and dine with him, 
and then we were in each other’s com- 
pany for six or seven hours more. Little 
Peter, lying there upon the sofa, reading 
his old books, or cutting out his paper 
buildings, became at last quite fond of 
what he pleased to call my “ dear old 
face’’; and for want of other com- 
panions often talked to me about his 


books, and his houses, and the sweet. 
green fields. Poor little Peter! he had 


once been for three days in the country, 
and he never forgot it or tired of speak- 
ing about it. He talked and I ticked, 
and we agreed remarkably well. 

“You are the best company in the 
world, Old Clock,” said he to me one 
day; and I felt quite flattered and happy. 
‘‘Your voice is a little cracked, to be 
sure,” said he, smiling kindly ; * and well 
it may be, in this dark old court! Ah! 
if we could only get out together into the 
green fields, where the birds sing and the 
buttercups grow, how happy we should 
be! But it will be summer again in a 
month or two, Old Clock, and then per- 
haps— who knows — grandmother says 
she will try to take me away for a week ; 
and if I go, you shall go with me!” I 
felt immensely grateful, I assure you. 
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‘There will be roses there, and stocks, 
and honeysuckles in the garden, prettier 
and sweeter than you, my tiny crocuses ”’ 
(and sure enough the poor little things 
looked stunted and sickly) ; ‘ but I love 
you dearly, for all that. Ah, wait till the 
roses come, and then I shall get well 
again !”’ 

Alas! alas! the roses came, but little 
Peter never saw them again upon earth. 
One morning, when the sun of early 
spring was shining down upon the gloomy 
court— when the crocuses were begin- 
ning to unfold their yellow and amber 
blossoms, and the first hum of summer life 
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stirred the warm air — little Peter, paler 
and sicklier than ever, stretched his arms 
to the stray sunbeams from his weary bed. 

‘Summer is coming,’ he cried, faintly, 
“but not for me. Good-bye, grand- 
mother; good-bye, Old Clock. I smell 
the roses now.” 

And so he folded his little hands, and 
died. 

The old grandmother never smiled 
again, and she and I sit looking in each 
other’s faces in silent grief. I still point 
to the hour when he died, and I have 
not spoken since. But little Peter is 
among the roses in God’s Paradise. 
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By Helen Campbell. 


F THE  ninety- three 
Americans who made 
the late March passage 
from Boston to Liver- 
pool, in a year still re- 
cent, not one stepped 
upon English soil with 
so strong a sense of 
proprietorship as Mar- 
ion Lacy, Boston born, 
Boston bred, and with lifelong appreciation 
of her birthright and what it involved. For 
though Nantucket claimed the father and 
Plymouth the mother, the life of both had 
been chiefly in Boston, though that city 
itself has not more coherent background 
than the old island, a mixture of conser- 
vative reform and reformed conservatism, 
known to all men, and plain to see even 
in this latter day. No less is this true of 
Plymouth, whose venerated rock carries 
in its position conclusive proof of the ex- 
istence of the seven league boots, since 
without their aid no solitary Pilgrim 
could have attained to it, and the story 
of 1620 must have transferred itself to 
some more accessible spot. | 
It is certain that childhood offered: to 


Marion an embarrassment of riches; for 
the two old houses opened their doors 
every summer, each so full of attractions 
that choice seemed impossible. What 
could be more fascinating to a child, or 
for that matter to anybody, than the 
quaint houses of the old island, filled with 
strange spoils from many lands, presided 
over by gray-headed, almost barnacled 
sea captains, who still went up daily to 
the “ walks”’ built about the cluster of 
chimneys on each roof of the roomy old 
dwellings, and swept the horizon for ships 
that long ago had made for other har- 
bors ? 

Often Marion followed, lost in dreams 
of the dead and gone ancestors, matron 
and maid, who from the same ‘ walks” 
had read every sign of wind and wave 
and waited, as sailors’ wives and sweet- 
hearts must, for many a ship that never 
came home. There they were now, all 
of them, in the little graveyard on the 
windy hill, where the curls so blew into 
her eyes that it was hard to spell out the 
names on the crumbling headstones, — 
chief among them that of old Peter Fol- 
ger, surveyor, architect, school-master, 
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jay-preacher and poet, in such fashion as 
Puritan limitations admitted. 

In the’ bookcase in her grandfathers 
room, owned by his father before him, 
Marion had found the little volume, once 
famous, — the burst of manly, valiant, un- 
grammatical doggerel, A Looking-Glass 
for the Times,’’ in which the “plain 
speaker’ sent out from the remote and 
mist-encircled island a voice whose plea 
for spiritual freedom still sounds clear 
and strong as many a voice that has fol- 
lowed. Standing in.the big wooden chair 
to bring herself on a level with the shelf 
which held this and other treasures of the 
same order, the small Marion, with infin- 
ite trouble from the long s’s, spelled out 
the verses, which fastened themselves in 
her memory, and which she _ repeated 
with the deep conviction that not Wash- 
ington himself had quite the same claim 
to distinction. 

‘I am for peace and not for war, 
And that’s the reason why, 

I write more plain than some men do, 
That use to dawb and lie. 


But I shall cease and set my name 
To what I now insert; 


* Because to be a libeller, 
I hate with all my heart. 

From Sherborn town where now I dwell, 
My name I do put here, 

Without offence, your real friend, 
It is Peter Folger.’’ 


Grandfather had explained it carefully, 
never amazed at any form of question 
from this child, whose deep blue. eyes 
held more questions than. smiles, and 
who listened with grave consideration, 
nodding approval at the end. 

‘‘It means then, that people should be 
allowed to think what they please 2nd not 
be meddled with,’ she said when the 
story ended; and Grandfather Lacy, 
quite unmindful of consequences, had 
said, ‘‘ Certainly, child, certainly,” and 
gone his way to the “Captain’s Room” 
and his morning pipe with the old salts 
who met there daily to smoke and drink 
a quiet glass and tell strange tales of 
whaling days, as remote now as the Cru- 


.sades or the search for the Golden 


Fleece. 

Up by the old windmill Marion thought 
it all over, singing the quaint.words to a 
tune of her own, and wondering how the 


rhymer looked and what people said to 
him, and planning for more questions 
when the time came. 

‘“‘T wish Peter Folger were alive now,”’ 
she said next morning when alone with 
grandfather ; ‘* because he would under- 
stand, and he wouldn’t be afraid to say 
he did.” | 

Grandfather winced. His own subjec- 
tion to Aunt Priscilla was plain. 

*‘Are there any sons?”’ she went on. 
‘‘ Because if there are, when I am big 
enough, I want to marry one of them.” 

‘Sho !”’ said grandfather hastily, stifling 
a chuckle. ‘That isn’t the way for little 
girls to talk. Sons don’t take after their 
fathers. It’s the mothers mostly that 
seem to have it their own way, and the 
men you hear about are not the sons of 
famous fathers. When your time comes, 
my pet, you’ll have to look out for some- 
body with a sensible mother.  ‘That’s 
where your great men lose their bearings 
and get on a sand bar.”’ 

“Then I must look for Peter Folger’s 
daughter’s son,”’ said Marion after a pause 
for consideration. ‘ Because it must be 
somebody that will understand, like you, 
grandfather, and that will not wonder all 
the time at things that are not wondering 
things at all. Does anybody ever let 
people alone, and let them do things, 
without saying, ‘What makes you do so?’ 
People always say, ‘ What does make you 
do.so, Marion?’ to me.”’ 

‘“That’s different,’’ said Aunt Priscilla, 
who had entered in time for these words, 
and who sent a look of reproof toward 
the old captain, who returned it with a 
certain defiance, but made haste to es- 
cape silently, long experience having 
taught him not to argue with Priscilla, 
who had reigned here undisputed quite 
forty years. But Marion waited for him 
when he came home, and took her place 
between his knees. 

“The Pilgrims were only foreigners, 
you see,”’ she went on, as if no break had 
come. ‘And Peter Folger was a Pilgrim, 
so he was a foreigner, too.”’ 

“What!” shouted Grandfather Lacy, 
with the voice of a trumpet. Marion 
started, but held her ground. 

‘‘] don’t mean he landed on the Rock,”’ 
she went on undaunted, while grandfather 
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ruffed up his shock of white hair and 
looked at her speechless. ‘ Because he 
didn’t, you know. But you said he came 
over a while after, and so of course he 
was an Englishman,— and how could he 
turn into an American? I don’t see why 
we’re not all foreigners, because you can’t 
stop being what you were born, just be- 
cause you go somewhere else.” 

‘Great Scott! the child is arguing 
like a lawyer!” said grandfather under 
his breath, still looking at her with fascin- 
ated attention. 

‘Then we’re all English yet,” pursued 
Marion, taking the look for agreement. 

‘English !”’ roared grandfather, coming 
to his senses. ‘ When we went through 
two wars and buried our best, to get rid 
of English tyranny! When the Pilgrims 
fled away to get to a spot where there 
might be free speech, and freedom to 
worship God, — and England persecuted 
every man that had a thought in his head ! 
What do you mean, child? Don’t you 
know that where you are born is your 
country, — and that you and four genera- 
tions before you were born on- American 
soil? Don’t talk any more nonsense 
about being English.”’ 

*‘ But we must be,’’ persisted Marion. 
““Why can’t I say that I’m English, that 
got born over here, but that England is 
home ?” 

Grandfather gasped, struck his cane on 
the floor, rose up and then suddenly sat 
down again, a strange look. coming oyer 
his face. For the moment he seemed to 
see his mother, her quiet face framed in 
the Quaker cap, and the same deep biue 
eyes that looked at him now under Mar- 
ion’s fair forehead fixed upon him, and 


heard her say: ‘Thee will come to it, 


my son, and some day thee will know that 
mankind is one brotherhood, and England 
or America, black or white, it is all the 
same.” 

**Go your way, child,” he said at last. 
“‘Tt’s all the same in the end, I suppose ; 
only don’t you forget that this is your 
country, and your fathers died for it. I 
hope that’s not treason,” he added, as he 
took down his hat. ‘“ What’s a man to 
do when he’s between two fires?” 

It was fortunate that Aunt Priscilla 
called them to supper, looking suspi- 
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ciously at both, since grandfather was 
hardly less a child than Marion. This 
had always been her attitude. ‘The old- 
est of seven, — Gardiner Lacy, the father 
of Marion, being the youngest, — it was 
quite natural that she should think of him 
in the same way, as a child with small 
capacity for dealing with this mystery, 
also a child, but with strange, inexplicable 
ways. 

There was no hint of her father’s child- 
hood in one point in Marion, since she 
preferred clean hands to dirty, and no 
matter where her expeditions led her, on 
land at least, came home unsoiled and 
untorn. ‘There were two Marions evi- 
dently, one of whom rejoiced in a high 
wind and ran recklessly before it, singing 
scraps of all the poetry she had ever 
learned and dancing like mad in secret 
places, as the back of the barn or down 
in some hollow of the sheep walks. ‘This 
was the Marion who knew every odd 
corner in town, and had perched on the 
knees of every old captain, drinking in 
tales limitless in length and invention, or 
who, privately encouraged by grand- 
father, learned at six to row, and went 
out in bluefish boats, in any sort. of 
weather, indifferent to the wash of waves 
or anything that wind or storm might 
bring, ‘The other took silently all exhor- 
tations to better methods and such phases 
of discipline as seemed good to the much 
perplexed mind of Aunt Priscilla, who in 
the two months of summer labored to 
instil New England methods with a zeal 
bordering on fatuity, devoting the other 
ten to meditation on how finally to ac- 
complish her end. 

Marion’s affection was given to her 
grandfather, to whom she listened with a 
faith that warmed his soul; but Aunt 
Priscilla she had never loved, regarding 
her chiefly as an obstacle and making no 
further effort at comprehension. _ In fact, 
womankind as a whole stood for obstruc- 
tion. Nantucket began it, but Nantucket 
was after all a good deal under the juris- 
diction of grandfather, who, whatever he 
might feel called upon to say, gave prac- 
tically unconditional liberty. 

This for June and July ; but when they 
had ended, August and September were 
still to come, — and August and Septem- 
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ber meant Plymouth and the still old 
house where no child had ever played, 
and everything had been in the same 
place at least a hundred years. 

‘Here dwelt grandmother Barstow, tall 
and dark and silent, who had brought up 
Marion’s mother in minute observance of 
the New England decalogue, and who 
could never be induced to follow her to 
Boston, or do more than make a yearly 
visit at the time of the May meetings. 
Plymouth contented her, nor could she 
see why desire should go beyond it; and 
thus she returned always after her month 
in Boston with a feeling of deep relief. 

At home the day divided itself natur- 
ally ; and Dilly, the old servant, brought 
up under her own teaching, conformed 
so far as the natural exuberance of the 
African temperament allowed, and re- 
garded her position as of a dignity be- 
yond the comprehension of any one not 
born in Plymouth. To Marion, in her 
first years there, it was not quite plain 
whether Dilly herself had landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock or merely been there as 
guide and general counsellor when the 
Pilgrims appeared. ‘The pewter platters 
of that first generation still stood on the 
dresser; the old sideboard held tankards 
as old; and the whole house with its 
mingling of spoils from all countries 
seemed made for story and to promise a 
revelation from every corner. 

It was Dilly who made life tolerable at 
Plymouth, since Grandmother Barstow 


had not only the theories of Aunt Pris- 


cilla but much more power to carry them 
out; and Marion did her lessons and a 
stent of patchwork, deeply loathed but 
impossible to evade, before escape came 
to the old garden or the big barn. ‘There 
were no children to play with— none, 
that is, within the range of Grandmother 
Barstow’s theories, since there were 
neither young men nor maidens left, the 
West having swallowed them all. The 
doctor and the judge came once a week 
to play whist; the judge with a light- 
minded old wife who wore pink ribbons 
on her cap and a row of little curls on 
each side of her pretty old face, and on 
one never-to-be forgotten afternoon, when 
Marion and her. grandmother had. been 
invited to tea, danced down the long 


parlor, to show Marion how she _ had 
opened the governor’s ball with the gov- 
ernor himself, quite fifty years ago. 

Here there was neither rowing nor 
running wild, since Grandmother Bar- 
stow followed every movement, and free 


action extended only to garden and barn, 


with permission now and then for the 
shore, and no loophole for climbing on 
rocks or any search for shore treasures. 
Even her father had no power here, 


though to both Plymouth grandmother - 


and Nantucket grandfather the same for- 
mula was written: ‘Leave Marion to 
herself in all ways where it does not con- 
flict with submission to the general order 
of the house.” 

In this last clause lay the only loop- 
hole of retreat. ‘The “general order,”’ 
for Plymouth, was inflexible and covered 
all emergencies of life, and the work of 
the eight months of Boston license must 
also as far as possible be undone in the 
two in which her theories had no combat- 
ant save Marion’s silent protest. 

For Boston was a life no less distinct 
and apart from ordinary experience. 
Gardiner Lacy, after Harvard and the 
Law School were left, had gone into 
practice with an old friend of his father’s, 
a silent and absorbed bachelor for whom 
the boy had been named and who, dying 
a few years later, left him his fortune and 
an old house on. Pinckney Street. Here 
the young man had gone at once, bring- 
ing there in time the delicate young wife, 
frail as one of the wind-flowers of her 
own Cape, her silent and repressed child- 
hood having given no store of vitality for 
any later need of living. 

To her husband, absolutely content 
and with small knowledge of other wo- 
men, her weakness seemed quite in the 
order of things, nor did he question till 
brought face to face with the fact that 
such strength as she had had been spent 
in giving life to the baby, just old enough 
now to put out tiny arms and demand 
attention, which he gave with a curious 
deference, as if already there were right 
to claim it. Nothing could avert the 
slow-coming death. For months he trav- 
elled with her, in vain search of health, 
bringing her back at last to the old house 
for which she longed steadily ; and there, 
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when Marion was barely two years old, 
she died. 

From the beginning the baby had been 
and remained the charge of a vigorous 
young English nurse, who had already 
served her apprenticeship at home, and, 
brought up in the simple methods that 
give strength and sturdiness to English 
children, bade fair to escape any inher- 
ited evil tendencies. A housekeeper, also 
English, a woman in middle life, brought 
over by Mr. Lacy on one of his return 
trips from abroad, administered all house- 
hold matters, and the home settled into 
fixed lines, the father dining alone but 
having the child brought in with dessert, 
and falling at last into an almost undevi- 
ating routine. 

With summer came the only break. 
Then, with a vague consciousness that his 
habits were very un-American and must 
as far as necessary be counteracted, 
Marion was sent for two months each to 
the old houses; at first with her nurse, 
but on Aunt Priscilla’s remonstrance quite 
alone, that she might learn self-reliance. 
For himself, lest he should be tempted to 
interfere, he went abroad the last of June, 
and came home the last of September, 
having first seen Marion safely settled at 
Nantucket, always with the promise that 
as soon as old enough she should go 
with him. 

The same curious deference that had 
followed her babyhood remained part of 
her childhood also. ‘They were compan- 
ions, since, from the time she could lift 
the tea-pot, Marion in a high chair pre- 
sided at the breakfast table eating her 
own bowl of porridge and milk, with con- 
tented acceptance of the fact that grown 
up people had things it was quite right 
to deny to children.. 

A student in many lines outside his 
profession, the father’s home life was 
chiefly in the great library built out at 
the back of the house and lined with tall 
bookcases, where Marion had liberty to 
work her own will. A governess came 
three hours a day. ‘There was no school, 
for he did not believe in the forcing sys- 
tem. Marion had her own table and 
chair in one corner, and sat there in the 
evening till bed time, lost in her books, 
save at moments when she looked up to 


find her father’s eye upon her, and ex- 
changed the smile which testified to good 
fellowship. Sometimes he pushed away 
the book and stretched out his hand; 
and then she stood between his knees 
and told him of her day, and asked him 


grave questions about his; and some- 


times, pacing up and down the room, the 
small Marion, with hands clasped like 
his behind her, kept by his side and lis- 
tened to ballad or sonnet or whatever 
came to his mind, adding her own con- 
tribution and laying in great store to this 
end. At times other children were 
brought in, and of one or two she grew 
fond; but her life was too apart from 
theirs, and the methods pursued too un- 
like ordinary ones, to make her desire 
much beyond the daily routine. 

When spring came they rowed on the 
river, — down to which they looked from 
the bay window of the drawing-room. 
They took long walks together, for each 
day had its allotted time in the open air. 
But the freedom of childhood had 
no place save at Nantucket. Here Ma- 
rion revelled, and would joyfully have 
stayed the entire summer, but for the 
promise long ago made her mother, that 
time should be equally divided between 
the two houses. 

Grandfather Lacy knew her better than 
anybody, better even than her father, 
whose silent, subdued. life brought out 
none of the wild eager strain that came 
to her with every breath of the great sea. 
In Boston she knew nobody save the de- 
corous elderly cousins, who called at 
stated intervals and shook their heads at 
the way the child was growing up. It 
was in Nantucket that she first learned 
what human interests meant, and carried 
back the restlessness born of their lack, 
but not yet tangible enough to work any 
change in routine. 

Plymouth and its inflexibilities came 
always between and _ stifled rising im- 
pulses ; and when the two months were 
over, home seemed too delicious a relief 
to even think of question. But at Ply- 
mouth there were always Dilly’s stories 
for resource, and something almost as 
fascinating in the great chimney, which 
began in the cellar, a pile of masonry 
big enough to make an ordinary house, 
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and pushed its way through the centre, 
narrowing as it went. Half the way up, 
on the second landing of the old stair- 
way, a little door opened into it, just big 
enough for Marion’s fair little head to 
enter and look far up to the patch of blue 
sky at the top and. the darting swallows 
across the blue. There were nests all 
the way, one close to the opening, and 
she could look into the gaping mouths 
and hear the screaming mother above, 
answered by a chatter from every other 
mother all the way down. best of all, 
something that never failed, was the bit 
of blue and the glancing flight across it, 
remembered long years later when, under 
the glorious dome of the Pantheon, on 
that square of pavement wet with the 
dew of a thousand years, she’ looked up 


flight. But even this at last palled, and 
a great weariness came upon her, and she 
even pondered running away, and getting 
back to Grandfather Lacy, since Grand- 
mother Barstow grew more rigid every 
day, and the only break came in the two 
hours in which she walked through the 
old streets or down the shore road, dream- 
ing dreams of free days to come. 


II. 


Down this road Marion walked one 
August afternoon, looking off to sea and 
a sail or two in the distance. ‘The heat 
lay shimmering, a fine haze, bay and rock 
and sandy shore absorbing it as if to 
take in store against the coming winter. 
Masses of wild indigo were in bloom. 
Spikes of pink hardhack looked at her 
over the gray stone wall, and clumps of 
sweet fern basking in the sun filled the 
air with their warm spiciness. Marion 
sat down by one of them and buried her 
face in it, then looked about at all the 
delicate greenery of an old New England 
roadside, fern and brake and moss; no 
sound anywhere, save the drone of a busy 
humble bee in the clover, and beyond the 
light wash of the water, lying glassy calm 
under the afternoon sky, this beating pulse 
on the shore the only token of motion or 
life. 

Down this road was the one interesting 
point, — a little unpainted weather-beaten 
house, with roof sloping to the ground 


to the same blue and the same swift. 


and giving evidence of general decrepi- 
tude in hollowed ridge-pole and bulging 
side. ‘Through the tiny panes of glass 
one saw only the yawning fireplace, the 
uneven floors and low ceiling, from which 
the plaster had fallen in great pieces. In- 
to these windows Marion had often look- 
ed, beginning a year or two before, when 
her afternoon walks had been admitted 
as something she might be trusted to 
take alone. At first it had been with a 
shiver for strange shadows were in the 
corners, and it even seemed as if faces 
formed and disappeared and figures flit- 
ted before the low windows. ‘Then, in 
spite of fear, came the wish to enter. 
There might be hidden treasure some- 


where. There. might be a_ hundred > 


things that nobody knew about, — and 
why should not she, too, be a discoverer? 

From the first frightened stealing in, 
to the gradual sense of ownership, was a 
long step — but it came. In the south 
room up stairs, a little table, a splint- 
bottomed chair and a battered tin basin 
still remained ; and here Marion labored, 
the dust of years flying before the stump 
of an old broom, and sand tugged up 
from the beach making a carpet at last. 
The little window came to the floor, ane 
here she spread great store of sweet-fern, 
a spicy couch on which she lay and look- 
ed off to sea, dreaming dreams that came 
more freely here than in the sombre old 
house in the town. Such treasures as had 
no entrance there she put up here; gay 
stones and pebbles worn smooth by the 
sea; stray cockle-shells or wreaths of 
seaweed ; an empty hornets’ nest; some 
birds’ eggs; anything that Dilly would 
reject or Grandmother frown upon. 

This was her own house. Here she 
ruled supreme, and in it moved a strange 
company, whose faces she saw and whose 
voices were plain, beginning with Peter 
Folger himself, making no protest now, 
but accepting as companions anyone who 
came, from the King of the Golden 
River down to Red Riding-Hood herself. 

It had been a shock, then, this after- 
noon, to find that her quarters had been 
invaded ; that a fisherman’s boat rocked 
near the shore, and a little dory was 
drawn up on the beach; while within, a 
woman moved about, and in the open 
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doorway sat a little figure so twisted and 
distorted that Marion shuddered. She 
did not like deformity or dirt ; but as the 
face turned toward her and she met the 
dark wistful eyes fixed upon her, she came 
nearer involuntarily, and sat down on the 
old doorstep. 

you live here?” she asked. “I 
used to,—I mean a little every day. 
When did you come?” 

“Not long ago,” the child answered 


after a pause, in which he had looked 


steadily into Marion’s face. “ Father 
came because our house burned down and 
we had to come somewhere. He’s asleep 
now, but he goes out fishing, and so do 
Hiram and Hezekiah. ‘They’re big. 
They’re my brothers. I’m _ Zachariah, 
and I can’t walk much. Did you ever 
have a house burn down?” 

“Who’re you talking to?” said the 
woman, coming to the door, and looking 
distrustfully at Marion. ‘ Mind what vou 
say, now; and don’t you be sassy to him,” 

“IT don’t want to be,” said Marion, 
surprised. ‘I’m so sorry for him. Can’t 
he go anywhere !” 

‘Not unless he’s carried,’’ said the 
woman, with a change of tone. ‘“ He 
crawls round here some, but he can’t so 
well out doors. He don’t much mind, 
though, if I set him where he can look 
off. ”’ 

‘““No,’”’ said Zachariah, with a smile 
that lighted the whole worn little face, “I 
take sights o’ comfort just lookin.’ ” 

He’s seven,’ said the woman with a 
sigh, and in a burst of confidence she 
- might not have felt toward an older listen- 
er added, ‘“ You’d never think it to look 
at him. He don’t look more’n three in 
size. He hain’t never had no chance. 
Zachariah, he fell out o’ the second story 
window when he was two, right onto the 
doorstep, an’ he was so smashed they 
didn’t think he could be set nohow, an’ 
so he jest lay, an’ the bones come to- 
gether most anyway, an’ he’s all of a 
twist, an’ nothin’ to be done _ unless 
you broke em an’ started again. He’s 
crazy to go out in the boat, but he won’t 
take him, an’ the boys can’t because now 
they’ve gone off to the Works over across 
the bay. I’d take him, but for all I’ve 
lived by the shore most all my life, I can’t 
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handle an oar no more’n a baby; an’ his 
father’s so set agin him an’ everything he 
wants, I don’t know how he’ll ever get 
his way. Not naterally set. Abner’s 
good naterally, but when he gets a leetle 
too much he’s set. ’”’ 

Marion’s eyes fixed on her forlorn 
face had seemed to compel these state- 
ments ; and nowshe turned away. “Set 
a spell,’’ she said. ‘It'll please Zach.” 

Marion was looking toward the little 
dory. Here the inlet was smooth as glass, 
and she had rowed where real waves were 
rolling in on a far bolder shore. Grand- 
mother Barstow and her injunctions reced- 
ed into the distance. 

“T can row,” she said. ‘ My grand- 
father taught me. I’ll row him all round 
the cove. ’” | 

“Lawful heart!” said the woman. “I 
wouldn’t durst to let you. You’d both be 
drowned.” 

“Help me with the boat,” said Mar- 
ion, ‘and I’ll show you”’; and she ran, 
and began to pushthe dory. The woman 
followed, and after a moment pushed al- 
so. Marion sprang in and took the oars. 
It was delicious to feel them again, and 
she rowed with steady strokes across the 
inlet and back. 

““ Now, ”’ she said, as she ran the prow 


of the boat up onthe shore again, “don’t © 


you see that I know? Can’t I take him?” 

“You do seem to,” said the woman 
hesitatingly ; and Zachariah put out his 
two claws of hands with a silent implor- 
ing that went to Marion’s heart. 

“You must let him, ”’ she said decisive- 
ly. ‘I’m ten years old, and my father 
wishes me to do what I want to do, — 
when it doesn’t — con — flict, —’”’ she 
added, slowly, with a sudden memory of 
the clause. quoted by Grandmother. 
“This doesn’t conflict I know.” 

Without a word the woman brought 
out an old shawl and a pillow, arranged 
both in the bow of the boat, and carried 
the distorted little figure to it. Zacha- 
riah sat speechless with happiness, while 
Marion rowed gently and steadily, as if 
something precious were in charge. 
Back and forth across the inlet, and at 
last straight out to the mouth and the 
great rock, and a pause there while she 
looked at the crop of mussels and barna- 
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cles growing on it. Half an hour of this, 
an ecstacy to Zach, and hardly less so to 
herself, — and then she suddenly became 
conscious that time was flying and that 
she must go home. 

‘‘] shall come and do it again,’ she 
said, as Zach with shining eyes was put 
back in the doorway; and she hurried 
home, pondering whether she must tell 
Grandmother. 

shall tell father, ’’ she said at last. 
‘‘ Grandmother thinks everything is wick- 
ed. I won’t tell her unless I have to.” 

So it came to pass, that on the days 
when the dory lay idle and its master 
slept, Marion repeated the experience, 
and in any time between sat in the door- 
way and told stories or listened to Zach’s 
theories of life. ‘They were very simple. 
To be patient now, because by and by 
everybody was going to be good and he 


would not have to ache so much, and in 


the meantime to watch every inch of his 
small world, since each one had its. story 
to te. 

‘‘ Everything has faces in it. Do you 
see faces?” he said one day, his eyes fixed 
on Marion’s. ‘ Everything says things. 
Can you hear them ?”’ 

‘‘Sometimes,’”’ Marion nodded. 
used to when I came down here all alone. 
Do you like 

“Of course. They’re my company. 
But T like 7 best of all. Don’t go 
away. 

‘¢T must, I must,’”’ Marion said. “ But I 
will come again ; yes, I will come again.” 

‘So it was that the talk ended almost 
daily, at last with tears as the days were 
numbered and the September wind _ruf- 
fled the water of the little inlet, and 
Zach’s mother shook her head mourn- 
fully as she looked at him. Daily Marion 
eyed her grandmother, wondering if she 


ought to tell before she went away. It. 


was her first secret and one that weighed 
upon her, and she had even taken coun- 
sel with Dilly. 

“Can a person do a thing bécause 
they think it is right and helps somebody 
else, even when some other person thinks 
it is wrong?”’ she asked, and Dilly after 
a moment’s observation said: 

“Law, child! Long’s nobody’s hurt, 
tain’t nobody’s business.”’ 


It was with these comforting words in 
her ears that Marion went down the 
shore road on a day later, now running, 
now walking; a still bright day, hardly a 
white cap to be seen and an air that 
made her dance as she went. It is cer- 
tain that Grandmother, who had last seen 
her silent and subdued, eyeing her patch- 
work as an enemy to be disposed of at 
once, would not have known her. Dilly 
could have told a different story; but 
Dilly was discreet and only shook her 
head as she saw Marion’s. slow step 
quicken and her eyes lighten as she 
opened the old gate. Zach stretched 
out his arms as she ran at last toward 
him, and held her hand tight. 

“We'll have a beautiful row,’’ she said, 
and that was all, till he was safely on his 
pillow, the great shawl wrapped around 
his chilly little body, and the silent. pas- 
sage to and fro had begun. 

‘‘A little farther, go a little farther,” 
he begged at last. ‘We can go a little 
farther, because mother is gone over to 
the store, you know, and won’t get back 
for a good while.”” And Marion nodded 
and pulled toward the great rock. A bit 
of bright seaweed had been thrown up 
on it, and she tried to get it, making 
several efforts, since the tide was setting 
out and the current was strong about it. 
How it happened she could never tell; 
but as she bent over it at last and grasped 
it, one oar slipped away and floated just 
beyond her reach. She tried to draw 
it in with the other, and in the effort 
worked too absorbedly to notice that she 
was drifting farther out. Still it evaded 
her, and she looked up finally, startled 
to find where she was, and turning in 
sudden terror to the rock and shore. 
Zach’s head had fallen back on the pil- 
low. ‘The sun shone warm on the hag- 
gard little face, and he had gone to 
sleep. 

won’t frighten him. It would 
frighten him if I called,’’ Marion thought ; 
‘and there’s nobody to call,” and again 
she paddled with all her small strength, 
quite conscious in the end that she was 
making no headway and that the distance 
between her and the shore widened stead- 
ily. Wind and wave worked together. 
Her breath was quite gone. She stood 
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up and looked about, but she was all 
alone, not even a distant sail within range. 

“There is always something coming,” 
she said. I will watch.’’ And she laid 
down the oar and sat quite silent, her 
eyes fixed on the far horizon line. Zach 
stirred presently and opened his eyes, 
surprised at a sudden sprinkle of spray 
from a wave. | 

“What a long way out,” 
«Why don’t you go back?” 

“JT can’t,” said Marion with a little 
gasp, for one tear had fallen suddenly. 
“The oar is gone, and the tide is taking 
us out.” 

“Then we are going off together,” 
said Zach placidly. ‘I wished we could 
do it, and now we are, and we won’t go 
back again.” 

* We can’t till they pick us up,” said 
Marion. “ And there’s nothing to do it.” 

“'That’s good,” said Zach. ‘I’m not 
afraid, for 1 dreamed just now that some- 
thing beautiful was pulling the boat right 
along; and it must be, for see how she 
goes—yjust a little rock, rock, and straight 


said. 


ahead. We’re being taken somewhere, 
and it will be beautiful. Ain’t you 
glad?” 


Marion was silent, but she crept over 
next to Zach and watched the sun sink 
lower and lower, till at last sea and sky 
held only splendor, and their way lay 
through waves of crimson and gold and 
amethyst ; and then came twilight and 
fast-deepening shadow. Only a wave now 
and then broke against the boat, and 
Marion, who for a little while had cried 
quietly, her face turned from Zach, sat 
down in the bottom and wrapped the 
great shawl about both. She was not 
cold, for at the last moment Dilly had 
made her put on a warm jacket, and in 
the pocket were two doughnuts, one of 
which she gave to Zach. 
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“Lie down!” he said_ presently. 
‘‘ Here’s the pillow, and it’s so nice to 
rock and rock all the way to some- 
where.”’ 

Marion obeyed, worn out with rowing 
and the long watching ; and soon the two 
children slept soundly, while the dory 
rode easily over the light waves. 

When Marion woke the stars were still 
shining, but in the east was a faint streak 
of light, the first token of coming day. 
She had been dreaming, and the dream 
still held her. Old Peter Folger was 
there, and he had said, “ Don’t you be 
frightened, child. I am taking you to 
your grandfather. He wanted you and 
this seemed the only way.” 

The voice was so plain, the eyes looked 
at her with so much kindness, that she 
turned to see him better, and then re- 
membered. She was stiff and chilled, and 
stood up; and then she saw that a little 
schooner was near, and that a boat with 
two men in it was pulling toward them. 

“Great Jehosaphat!”’ one of them 
cried as he came nearer. “It’s two chil- 
dren! For the land’s sake, how did this 
happen?” 

“‘ Be very careful. He’s badly broken,” 
said Marion, as one of them, a grizzled 
old sailor, caught the side of the dory, 
and made a movement to lift the strange 
bundle on the pillow. 

“It’s mermaids,” the man said as 
Zach sat up and looked at him calmly. 
‘‘ Where’d you come from and where you 
bound 

“We're bound to a beautiful place,” 
said Zach. ‘“ Are you going there too?” 

“Not unless Nantucket’s har- 
bor,’’ the old sailor answered after a 
pause of amazement. ‘It'll take the 
Captain to tackle your kind. He'll get 
it out o’ you better’n I can,—an’ now 
you’re to come in here.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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Ly Alice Morse Earle. 


W# HERE stands in the quiet little village of 

" Wickford, Rhode Island, an old church, St. 
Paul’s of Narragansett, which was erected in 
1707, and which is the oldest Episcopal 
church-edifice in New England, and, indeed, 
in the United States north of the Potomac. 
Its story, with the account of the life of its 
early members, forms the most interesting 
portion of the history of the Episcopal Church 
in Rhode Island. ‘The ancient structure 
stands well back from the village street, in 
a little irregular graveyard filled with moss- 
grown head-stones, and is overhung by great 


foliage of locust trees. Within, the old 
square painted pews, with their narrow seats, 
and the high old-fashioned galleries, show 
its evident antiquity. 

Many circumstances have conspired to 
destroy and alter the old colonial churches, which were built (as nearly all were) in 
towns or larger settlements. ‘The need of more seating-room as the town grew in 
size, the desire for more showy, costly and comfortable edifices, the changes in the 
neighborhood surrounding the church, destructive city fires, all have helped to 
obliterate the old church landmarks ; but in this little country village neither wealth, 
fashion, change, nor fire has touched the “ Old Church, ” and all remains very much 
as when it was built nearly two hundred years ago. 

The tradition is that all the iron-work and much of the inside wood furnishing 
were brought fully finished ‘from England ; and without doubt it istrue. And Queen 
Anne sent, too, to the church, when it was young, a beautiful silver christening bowl. 
The judicious will grieve to know that this fine piece of old English silver was 
melted up in the first part of this century, to form some pieces of silver for church 
use ; — though this should hardly be mentioned, since it is the only time that 
the hand of the Philistine has ever touched anything belonging to the ‘Old 
Church.”’ Had the church then been influenced by a rector as appreciative, 
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St. Paul’s Church, Wickford, R. 1. 


intelligent and reverent as the present 
incumbent of St. Paul’s, even this one act 
would never have been recorded against it. 


This church edifice was in 1870 bereft: 


of the steeple, which adorned it at one 
end. It fell down upon a windless night, 
after having outlived the fierce gale of 
1869. ‘The staircase leading to the galler- 
ies, which had hitherto been concealed by 
the tower of the steeple, was afterwards 
rebuilt upon the outside of the building. 
The steepleless church now resembles a 
square two-storied substantial colonial 
mansion, with historical associations alone 
to make it beautiful; but these linger in 
every rafter and every pew, and will never 
be forgotten while the Narragansett 
church exists. 

The “Old Church” was closed in 
1847, when the new church of St. Paul’s 
was built in Wickford. The ancient 
structure then stood for many years in 
decaying desuetude, with glimpses of 
blue sky visible through rents in the roof, 
and was only opened for commemorative 
services on its one hundred and fiftieth 
birthday. It has, however, within a few 
years been repaired ; the faded and tat- 
tered hangings have been removed ; an 
inscription of interesting dates has been 
placed over the door — and the church is 
now used for services every year during 


the month of August. The offerings at 
these interesting midsummer services are 
used as a fund for the preservation of the 
building as it now stands. 3 
The “Old Church” has not always 
stood upon its present site. It was placed 
there in the year 1800. It was built 
originally five miles further south; but 
when Kingstown was divided into two 
parishes this location did not prove con- 
venient for the members of either parish, 
and the church edifice was brought to 
Wickford, which was then a thriving sea- 
port village. Strange superstitions had 
grown up about the “Old Church.” It 
was believed by the country people 


around that when a church member was — 


about to die spectre-lights were seen 
flashing at night from the windows of the 
church. Belated travelers told tales of 
strange and ghostly shapes seen flitting 
about the old graves in the darkness, and 
a series of fierce and uncanny tempests 
drove away the workmen from their work 
of removal. But Narragansett flesh and 
blood prevailed over the spirits of the 
air and the removal was accomplished. 
Across the fruitful fields and through 
narrow bridle paths in the woods (for 
there were few carriages or carriage 
roads in those early days), the Narra- 
gansett settlers rode to church. Each 
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planter had his wife or child upon a pil- 
lion behind him, and in advance of each 
family rode a mounted negro slave, to 
take down the bars at the drift-ways and 
to care for the horses while their gaily 
dressed masters and mistresses wor- 
shipped within the church and the child- 
ren slept seated on their little ‘ crickets, ”’ 
at the feet of their parents, in the old 
square high-backed pews. 

Outside, the great numbers of horses 
tied to fences and trees made the scene 
resemble the outskirts of an English 
horse-fair. One horse was sometimes 
made to carry two persons, by the ‘ride 
and tie’’ system. One person would ride 
a couple of miles, tie the horse to a tree 
and walk on. Rider number two would 
walk the two miles to where the horse 
was tied, then mount-and ride past num- 
ber one for a couple of miles, dismount 
and tie the horse a second time. Then 
number one would mount again, when he 
reached the rested steed. With a saddle 
and pillion, two men and their wives 
could thus ride with one horse very com- 
fortably to church. 

The services were not very interesting 


in those early days, in the Old Church. 


There was no chanting,! — that was re- 
garded as savoring too much of popery ; 
and often the unheated structure was so 
bitterly cold during the fierce New Eng- 
land winter, that all the congregation, 
with the clergyman, were obliged to ad- 
journ to the rectory, two miles away. 
But in fair weather and foul they always 
came, for they had struggled hard to 
build the church and obtain a rector. 
The story of the establishment of this 
Narragansett church is one of the most 
interesting of all the old colonial church 
settlements. A number of families, who 
were members of the Church of England, 
had settled previous to the year 1700 in 
the “Kings Province,’ or Narragansett 
Country. It was then inhabited by Nar- 
ragansett Indians, the strongest, bravest, 
most industrious and generous of all’ the 
New England tribes; whose kindness 


and hospitality to the early English set- . 


tlers should make the name Narragansett 
loved and respected by us all. Roger 


1 This was one of the first churches in which chanting 
was afterwards introduced. 


Williams said of them, “I cannot learn 
that the Narragansetts have ever stained 
their hands with any English blood, either 
in open hostilities or secret murders.”’ 
These Indians, while ruled by Canonchet, 
their last and most noble sachem, had 
sold to seven settlers in 1657, for sixteen 
pounds, a tract of land about fifteen miles 
long and seven miles wide on Pettaquam- 
scut Hill. From this tract the purchasers 
at once set aside three hundred acres of 
the best land as a glebe for a church, 
with this wording of the deed: “to be 
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The Communion Service of St. Paul’s. 


forever set apart as an encouragement ; 
the income and improvement thereof 
wholly for an Orthodox person that shall 
be obtained to preach God’s word to the 
Inhabitants.’’ From these words, Ortho- 
dox and person, not parson, proceeded 
many grand disputes and successive law- 
suits, which lasted for many years. 

In the meantime there had been built 
in Kingstown, at Penderzekias Corner, 
in 1707, this church of St. Paul’s, of 
which I now write. ‘Two clergymen had 
preached to these early settlers, but, as 
Dr. McSparran wrote, “ they lacked reso- 
lution enough to grapple with the difficul- 
ties of the mission above a year apiece,’” 
and there was no long-settled clergyman 
until, in 1721, the Rev. James McSparran 
was sent to them, as a missionary, by the 
English “Society for the Propagation of 
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the Gospel in Foreign Parts.”” From that 
time until his death, in 1757, he remained 
in charge of this colonial parish. . 

Dr. McSparran found the three hundred 
acres of glebe occupied by various set- 
tlers, including one Presbyterian, who 
acted informally as a preacher, and he at 
once commenced a series of law-suits to 
recover possession of the property, and 
gained from Dr. Stiles the name of the 
‘litigious McSparran.”” But in spite of 
frequent appeals to the King and to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, he made for a long time no impres- 
sion, because the grant of the land was 
stolen. When, in 1737, the original deed 
of the ministerial land was found, Dr. 


hurch as it is to-day. 


McSparran sent it, with a final appeal to 
England, to the King in council. In 
1752, a decision was given that the term 
Orthodox, in this case, referred to all who 
were sound in the doctrines of their. own 
particular church, no matter what the de- 
nomination, and thus the glebe could not 
be claimed by the Church of England if 
it were already occupied by any person 
who preached the gospel in any way. 
This decision was a noble instance of the 
triumph of principle over sectarian preju- 
dices ; because in the eyes of those Eng- 
lish judges nothing was Orthodox but the 
established Church of England. It was 
rendered, too, at a time of great persecu- 
tion of the Puritans and all “‘ Dissenters” 
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and ‘ Independents.” Roger Williams 
had established his settlement at Provi- 
dence Plantations on principles of liberty 
of conscience, but it is evident that, in 
spite of the wish of each denomination 
for its own religious freedom, no tolerance 
-was felt by one for the other. We read 
in Dr. McSparran’s church record: ‘ In 
Bristol New England, February 5th, 
1722, were imprisoned in jail twelve men 
of the Church of England, for refusing 


to pay for the support of the Presbyterian. 


teacher, Mr. Nathaniel Cotton.” In 
March, 1724, others were again im- 
prisoned for the same offence, and were 
visited by Dr. McSparran, who says, “ I 
have inserted this line in the church 
records, that the age to come may not 
forget the opposing’ spirit of the New 
England Presbyterians.”’ We, too, know 
how all joined together in denouncing 
and persecuting the Quakers and Gorton- 
ians. But without doubt the most uni- 
versal sentiment of the New England 
colonies was expressed in the last clause 
of the following grim sentence of Governor 
Wanton, of Newport. He was a Quaker, 
and he wished, in 1690, to marry Ruth 
Bryant, who was a Congregationalist ; but 
bitter objections on account of the differ- 
ence in religion were made by both fam- 
ilies. He said to her, at last: “ Friend 
Ruth — let us break from this miserable 
bondage. I will give up my religion, and 
thou shalt give up thine, and we will go 
over to the Church of England, and ge 
to the devil together.’ 

This disputed glebe, so long in contro- 
versy, remained in possession of the 
Presbyterian church until 1840, when it 
was sold for about ¢5,000, and the income 
from that sum has since been paid to the 


The Sexton’s House at the old Site of the Church. 


pastor of the Congregational church at 
Kingston. Dr. McSparran, however, de- 
termined that the Narragansett church 
should not be glebeless; and as he left 
neither wife nor children, he devised in 
his will his house and farm for the sup- 
port of the first missionary Bishop of the 


Cross to Rev. Dr. McSparran on the old Site of the Church. 


English church whose jurisdiction should 
include the Narragansett country, in case 
one were appointed within seven years. 
As this appointment was not made, the 
property became a glebe for the per- 
petual benefit of the rector of St. Paul’s 
Church. When the church building was 
removed to Wickford this glebe, of course, 
became inconvenient as a residence for 
the rector, and in 1842 it was sold and 
the proceeds re-invested for 
the church. 

The old glebe- house, in 
which Dr. McSparran lived for 
over thirty years, is still stand- 
ing, though unoccupied ; and 
it commands a most beautiful 


quamscut River, which is, rather 
of half-salt lakes called by Mr. 


Hazard the “ Killarneys of New 
England.” Further beyond are 


and picturesque view of Petta- 


than a river, a graceful series 
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seen the green woods and hills of Nar- 


ragansett and the blue water and white 


sails of the ocean. 

Other lands, too, were devised to St. 
Paul’s Church. A large farm on ‘Tower 
Hill was left to it by Mr. Case in 1770, 
and thus the church income was enlarged. 
After Dr. McSparran’s death the church 
became much reduced in numbers, as 
there was no clergyman assigned to it un- 
til 1760, when Rev. Samuel Fayerweather 
assumed the charge. He preached there 


FROM AN OLD STEEL PORTRAIT. 


Rev. Dr. James McSparran. 


regularly until 1775, when his prayers for 
the King and the royal family became so 
odious to the colonists, that the church 
was closed ; and though he fully sympa- 
thized with America in her struggle for 
independence, he _ preached thereafter 
only in private houses until his death, in 
1781. He was buried under the com- 
munion table of St. Paul’s, beside Dr. 
McSparran. 

The custom of burial under the church 
must have been of frequent occurrence, 
for we find this entry often in the church 
records: ‘and was buried under the pew 


in church” ; but doubtless when the 
church was moved the coffins under it 
were also removed to other burial places. 
Another curious and obsolete entry is of 
the “ gossips” at a christening, thus: 
“March 31st, 1771. Mr. Fayerweather 
baptized a male child of Mr. Benjamin 
Nason, by the name of Elisha, the gossips 
being Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Jefferson and the 
grandfather.’ It is the old Saxon word 
for sponsor, and is so used by all old Eng- 
lish writers. Beaumont and Fletcher say 
in the ‘ Noble Gentleman,”’ 
“T’ll be a gossip, Beauford, 
I have an old apostle spoon.” 
During the Revolutionary 
War, the church was fora long 
time used as a barrack for 
the American soldiers, who 
must have been a long, lean, 
lank race if they could have 
slept with comfort on those 
narrow pew seats. After 1799, 
and the removal of the church 
to its present location inWick- 
ford, the rectors led long set- 
tled lives of unromantic detail. 
The members of this old 
church were not the poor, 
hard - working colonists of 
more northern New England ; 
they were very rich, and form- 
ed, with the Virginian tobac- 
co-planters, the landed aris- 
tocracy of the Colonies ; and 
they were also large ship- 
owners and traders. Dr. 
McSparran wrote in 1762, in 
his America Dissected,” 
“There are above three 
hundred vessels, such as 
sloops, schooners, brigantines and ships, 
from sixty tons and upwards, that belong 
to this colony, and they are carriers for 
other colonies.’’ Arnold in his history of 
Rhode Island says that “till 1780, Kings- 
town, in Narragansett, was by far the 
wealthiest town in the State, paying double 
the taxes assessed to Newport and one- 
third more than Providence. ” | 
The Narragansett farms were large and 
extremely fertile in soil; in fact the grass 
and grain were so rich and abundant that 
they must have resembled the crops of 
the virgin soil of the west. The fields 
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were covered with great herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, and were worked by 
large numbers of negro-slaves. ‘Thomas 
Hazard, after he had given farms and 
slaves to his children, and thus greatly 
reduced his establishment in every way, 
congratulated himself that he “ now had 
only seventy persons upon his farm in 
parlor and kitchen.” ‘The West Indies 
were then settled and formed a good 
‘market for the whole produce of these 
colonies, of which perhaps the most lu- 
crative and celebrated was 
cheese. And when the ships 
returned from the tropics 
they brought back an equal- 
ly lucrative return cargo — 
negro slaves; for many of 
these Narragansett settlers 
were slave-dealers, as well as 
farmers and shipowners, un- 
til in 1787 an act was passed 
to prevent the _ slave-trade, 
and a penalty imposed on 
“any citizen, who as master, 
agent, or owner of any ves- 
sel bought, sold, or received 
on board his ship for sale 
any slave.”” In spite of this 
law Rhode Island had in 
1804 fifty-nine vesseis en- 
gaged in slave-trade, 
more than any southern state 
except South Carolina, while 
Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut had each but one. There 
is no doubt that slaves were 
kindly treated in Rhode Is- 
land, and in Narragansett 
they were baptized, instruct- 
ed and also admitted to Com- 
munion in the Church. They 
slept in the great attics in the 
gambrel-roofed mansions of their masters, 
not, as in Knickerbocker homesteads, in 
the cellar. In these attics are often 
pointed out great iron hooks, to which 
recently-invented traditions aver’ the 
slaves were fastened while they were be- 
ing flogged. An investigation of these 
hooks, however, proves them to be such 
as were placed for the convenience of a 
weaver at an old-fashioned hand-loom ; 
and similar hooks can be found in many 
an old farm-house in northern New Eng- 


land, where there were no negro slaves 
to be punished. 

There had been brought from Glouces- 
tershire to this country the receipt for the 


famous Cheshire cheese, and the Narra-. 


gansett cheese was made in imitation. 
Douglas, in 1760, wrote, “ Rhode Island is 
noted for its dairies, whence the best of 


-any cheese made in any part of New 


England is called abroad Rhode Island 
cheese.’”’ Fat cattle and horses were 
also exported. Robert Hazard used to 


FROM AN OLD STEEL PORTRAIT. 


Mrs. McSparran. 


load yearly, at the South Ferry, two large 
ships with produce entirely from his own 
farm ; cheese, grain and wool filled the 
hold, while ‘ Narragansett Pacers,” of 
which he raised one hundred annually, 
were placed in stalls on the deck. This 
breed of horses has become entirely ex- 
tinct, but was at one time very famous. 
In those early days pace-races were 
given on Little-Neck Beach, in South 
Kingstown, at which the prizes were fine 
silver tankards. Betting ran high, for 
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Birthplace of Gilbert Stuart. 


the Narragansett colonists, like their Eng- 
lish fathers, were a_ horse-racing, fox- 
hunting, and feasting generation. 

Great are the stories which are told of 
the festivities upon Boston Neck,” 
which was the most fertile portion of 
Narragansett. Colonel Higginson says 
the name Boston Neck was given to this 
tract because so many Boston people so- 
journed there; but the name was given 
long before the time of many Boston so- 
journers. It is found in old deeds and 
depositions as early as the year 1675, 
when the whole locality was being ravaged 
by fierce Indians, and not an English 
house was left standing. The name was, 
perhaps, given by Judge Sewall of Boston, 
who speaks of Boston Neck at an early 
date in his famous diary, and who owned 
a large tract of land there. This he 
probably acquired through his wife, who 
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givers of the 
disputed glebe- 
land. To him 
also may be 
given the credit 
of the first sug- 
gestion of horse 
raising and ex- 
portation in 
Narragansett. 

In 1695, 
Judge Sewall 
gave part of his 
tract of Petta- 
quamscut land 
to form aschool 
where young 
persons could 
be “‘taught to read and write the English 
language and the rules of grammar.” 
This school was established on ‘Tower 
Hill, not far from Dr. McSparran’s glebe- 
house, and remained there till 1823, 
when it was removed to South Kings- 
town. Another portion of the land he 
gave to Harvard College, to help educate 
Pettaquamscut youth.”’ 

The Rome Farm was the northernmost 
farm on Boston Neck. George Rome 
was a rich Englishman, who resided in 
Newport and had his “little country 
villa,’”’ as he called it, in Narragansett. 
The house was beautifully furnished, and 
the beds were all concealed from view in 


the wainscoating of the room, so that a- 


visitor might traverse the entire house 
and not see a bed for repose. ‘The tra- 
dition is that the beds appeared by touch- 
ing a spring in the wall; but without 


Haunek 


Fac-Simile of Record of Gilbert Stuart's Baptism. 


was the daughter and heiress of Captain 
Hull, of Pine Tree Shilling fame, and 
who received her weight in silver New 
England shillings on her wedding-day, as 
a dowry. Captain Hull was one of the 
original purchasers of the Pettaquamscut 
tract from the Indians and one of the 


doubt they were the ‘slawbanks,” or 
folding-beds, so common in New Jersey, 
New York and Delaware, among the 
Dutch settlers, but so seldom found in 
New England, among the English colon- 
ists. ‘The word slawbank a corruption 


of sloapbancke, or sleeping-bench. The 
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slawbank was a bedstead, or rather bed- 
frame, which was fastened to the wall by 
leathern hinges, and when not in use in 
the day time was raised up against the 
wall and fastened by iron hooks, and was 
then often concealed by cupboard- 

doors, which were arranged for 

that purpose. Upon one of these 

slawbanks Thomas Jefferson always 

slept in his great house at Monti- 

cello. The story of the floor open- 

ing before Mr. Rome’s astonished 

guests, and a great table loaded 

with smoking viands appearing be- 

fore them, would, I fear, demand 

the credence of too elaborate ma- 

chinery for an early colonial home, 

no matter how elegant. Mr. Rome 

did, however, give large parties 

and entertained many fine people > 
from Boston and. Newport, — 

Hancocks, Quincys, and Sewalls, 

—until the “ Rome Punch” be- 

came widely renowned all over 

New England. In one of his let- 

ters he says, “ May I ask the 

favor of you both to come and 

eat a Christmas-Dinner with me at 

Bachelors- Hall, and celebrate the 

festivities of the season with me 

in Narragansett Woods. A covey 

of partridge, or a bevy of quail 

will be entertainment to the Col- 

onel, while the pike and pearch pond 
amuse you.’’ Mr. Rome was so violent 
a royalist that during the Revolutionary 
War he was obliged to fly to ngiand, 
and his estates were 
seized and sold by the 
American Govern- 
‘ment. 

Every family in old 
Narragansett was equ- 
ally hospitable, and 
travelers were always 
entertained in_ royal 
style, for there were 
no taverns, and if the 
visitor knew one fam- 
ily in the Province, 
every other house up- 
on the road was open 
to him. Many diaries of the date, which 
have been preserved, are full of refer- 
ences to Narragansett hospitality. Thus 


Stone Fire-Back in Robinson House. 
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William Ellery, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, wrote in 
1777: ‘*October 22nd. Rode to Judge 
Greenes at Warwick and dined, and 
reached Judge Potters at Kingstown, in 


Stairway in Robinson House. 


evening.”” He staid the 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th, with the entry in his diary, 
‘‘Weather lowering.’”’ On the 26th, he 
wrote, “ Weather still lowering and unfit 
for journeying. Good 
Quarters in a storm 
takes off its force and 
renders it fess dis- 
agreeable. So remain 
at Judge Fotters.” 
On the 30th, he finally 
departed, and Judge 
Potter rode with him 
some miles, as was 
the universal custom. 
Judge Sewall cites 
with indignation, as 
an extreme discourt- 

| esy, that in one in- 
stance no one rode with him when he left. 
Dearly did Benjamin Franklin love to 
travel through Narragansett on his yearly 
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trip to Boston. He never failed to visit 
there his old friend, Dr. Babcock. 

One winter night when Mrs. Babcock 
asked her visitor if he would have his 


bed warmed, he gave the characteristic 


answer, “ No, madam, thank ye, but if 
you'll have a_little cold water sprinkled 
on the sheets, I’ve no objection.”” He 


The Robinson House. 


also always remained over night at the old 
Greene homestead at Potawamut, in 
Narragansett, where there still hangs up- 
on a nail in the chimney-piece a bronze 
medal of Benjamin Franklin, just as he 
hung it there upon one of his yearly 
visits. | 

Weddings were scenes of the greatest 
gaiety in Ancient Narragansett. Hun- 
dreds of invitations were often sent out, and 
well must the neighbors for miles around 
have been taxed to help entertain so 
many wedding guests. Each guest came 
with a horse and a mounted servant, so 
the great barns and servants’ quarters 
were full also. 

At corn huskings, not only the planters 
and their families were invited, but all 
the farm-servants as well; and the white 
beaux and belles, in the rich dress of the 
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The McSparran House. 


times, brocade, and satin, and pow- 
der and high-heeled shoes with brilliant 
buckles, performed the formal minuet, 
with its thirty-six different positions, be- 
fore the admiring eyes of the delighted 
slaves. These festivities would continue 
for many days, for the party would go 
in a body from one farm to another — 
sometimes in such numbers that a thous- 
and bushels of corn would be husked in 
a day. 

The fox-chase, too, was held as in 
England, and clam-bakes. ‘These were 
called shell-roasts, and the secret of pre- 
paring them, in the well known Rhode 
Island way, had been obtained from the 
Indians. Annual excursions to Hartford 
in May, to eat “bloated salmon,” were 
also made when the salmon and _ shad 
came up the river; and the Christmas 
season was wholly devoted to visiting and 
festive gatherings, —a marked contrast 
to the lack of Christmas celebrating in all 
other parts of New England. 

Another rollicking time was at the elec- 
tion of the “ Black Governor.” After 
the white people had elected the gover- 
nor of the State, the slaves had a curious 
custom of gathering together, on the 
third Saturday in June, and electing a 
black Governor. To this election the 
negroes went in fine style, on Narragan- 
sett pacers, with their wives on pillions 
behind them. All were dressed in their 
finest clothes, with swords and with 
powdered hair, and often a long, false 
queue tied on. behind. When all had 
gathered, the vote was taken by the 
opposing parties forming into two long 
lines, with the respective candidates at 
the head; the lines then were 
counted and the longest line elect- 
‘ed its candidate. After the elec- 
tion a supper and dance was 
given, for which the white owner 
of the newly elected black Gover- 
nor had to pay. The last election 
of.a slave Governor was held in 
1800, but the custom of “ Nigger 
’Lection ” Day did not die out 
through New England until many 
years later. 

The fine houses occupied by 
these settlers were richly furnished 
with English furniture, and their 
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‘* As quaint a character as Rhode Island has ever produced.” 


book-shelves contained many handsome 
volumes of English and classical literature. 
The greatest attention was paid to edu- 
cating the young, though there were no 
common schools in the Province until 
after the Revolution. Expensive tutors 
were hired from England, and Dr. Mc- 
Sparran and other clergymen received in- 
to their own houses, in the English 
fashion, many young men yearly to be 
‘instructed in the classics. The walls of 
these homes were hung with fine portraits, 
many being by Copley and Smibert, and 
the wardrobes and chests were full of 
fine linen and gay clothing. Smibert 
was an artist who came to America with 
Dean Berkeley to study the American 
Indians, and he believed that they were 
of Tartar origin. He painted many por- 
traits in Narragansett, including those of 
Dr. McSparran and his wife, in 1729. 
All.now has changed in Narragansett, 
and few of the old mansions that remain 
standing show the presence of wealth. 
The abolition of slavery and the repeal 
of the law of primogeniture, in 1792, of 
course would reduce the wealth of indiv- 
iduals; and indeed the worn-out condi- 


tion of the land alone forms sufficient 
reason for the decay of the old estates. 
But few of the old farms are now owned 
or occupied by descendants of the origi- 
nal settlers. The fields are sterile and 
barren, and the only trace remaining of 
the extraordinary early fertility of the 
Narragansett soil is seen in the luxuriant 
growth of wild flowers along the edges 
of the road,— perhaps because by the 
roadside there has been no close succes- 
sion of exhaustive crops to impoverish 
the ground. Sweet-scented clethra, yel- 
low golden-rod, orange-colored celandine, 


starry-white clematis, pink ‘ bouncing 


bets,” purple asters, yellow  sensitive- 
plant, rosy wild-beans, thoroughwort, yar- 
row and tansy, and, among all, great flam- 
ing spikes of the scarlet cardinal-flower 
grow and struggle against each other in a 
tangled mass of fairly tropical luxuriance. 
Never have I seen elsewhere in New 
England such variety and rich abundance 
of wild flowers as glorify the edges of 
the old Narragansett roads in midsum- 
mer. 

Many distinguished families were mem- 
bers of this church, and on the church 
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Cocumscussuc — The Smythe-Updike House. 


records are found such good New Eng- 
land, and indeed old England, names, as 
Potter, Robinson, Gardiner, Brenton, 
Minturn, Stanton, Moffatt, Coddington, 
Babcock, Lippitt, Helme and Arnold. 
But perhaps the most world-renowned 
name on the church records is that of 
Gilbert Stuart, or Stewart, as it is there 
spelled. He was the son of the first 
American snuff-grinder, and was baptized 
by Dr. McSparran, April 11, 1756. One 
day when Gilbert Stuart was taking a 
parting glass at an English inn, he gave a 
very amusing description of his_ birth- 
place. Some companions asked him in 
what part of England he was born. He 
answered, “ Neither in Englane, Scot- 
land, Ireland or Wales.’’ ‘‘ Where then?” 
was again questioned. ‘I was born in 
Narragansett,’’ replied Stuart. ‘And 
where is that?”’ ‘Six miles from Potta- 
woom, and ten miles from Poppasquash, 
and four west of Conanicut, and not far 
from the spot where the famous battle 
with the warlike Pequots was fought.” 
“And on what island in East India is 
that?’”’ questioned the Englishman. ‘“ On 
no island. In Rhode Island, between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut.”’ 


Stuart’s public career as a portrait 
painter is too well known to be necessary 
even to outline here. ‘The old gambrel- 
roofed house, in the northeast room of 
which he was born, still exists and is still 
a mill, after being used as meeting- house, 
court-room and schoolhouse, though the 
snuff-grinding has long since ceased. It 
was recently occupied by Charles Henry 
Rose, as quaint a character and as ardent 
a lover of the Narragansett Church, 
as Rhode Island has ever produced. 
He ground there the coarse _ yellow 
Indian meal, which you must have if 
you wish to make “ Rhode Island johnny 
cake ’’—true “johnny cake,” not the 
sham, lily-livered, pale-crusted, tame- 
flavored, pasty impostor, which is shoved 
upon us under that honored name in the 
city. This “Gilbert Stuart Mill” is lo- 
cated at the head of Pettaquamscut River, 
and, aside from its historical association, 
is of interest from the great beauty and 
picturesqueness of its natural surround- 
ings. 

Some of the Hazard family, which has 
produced so many distinguished men that 
it would be impossible to enumerate them: 
here, were also among the founders of 
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this church. No more remarkable man 
than Rowland G. Hazard, the old phil- 
osopher, who died in Peace-Dale in 
1887, has ever been born or lived in 
Rhode Island. His books on ‘The Ex- 
istence of Matter,’’ Freedom of 
Mind in Willing,” “Our Notions of Infi- 
nite Space,” « Language,” “Causes of 
Decline of Political Morality,’’ and vari- 
ous other philosophical subjects have re- 
ceived the attention and commendation 
of every thinking mind abroad, as well 
as in America. 

Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry was 
another noble descendant of ‘Thomas 
Hazard. They are a most numerous 
family. Mrs. Maria’ Hazard, mother of 
old Governor Hazard, died in Kingstown 
in 1739, at the age of one hundred years. 
She had had five hundred children, grand- 
children, great-grand-children, and great- 
great-grand-children, of whom two hun- 
dred and five were then alive. Even in 
Rhode Island, the State of most prolific 
families, this instance of extraordinary 
fruitfulness can hardly equalled. 
Surely the name of Hazard will never 
die. The Hazard family were Quakers. 
Thomas Hazard, who was grandfather of 
the late Rowland G. Hazard, so influ- 
enced all the Society of Friends that 
they abandoned the practice of branding 
their slaves with hot irons. He finally 
accomplished the legal abolition of slav- 
ery throughout Rhode Island and indeed 
through all New England. 

The heads of the Phillips family were 
all members of St. Paul’s Church; one 
Major Samuel Phillips has left a quaint 
account of the part he took in the war 
of the Revolution. They owned two 
fine houses; the one in the village of 
Wickford was the handsomest in the par- 
ish, and it. fell down only a few years ago 
for lack of money to keep it in repair. 
The farm-house still stands, about a mile 
from the village, and is occupied by the 
Phillips family. The rooms of this old 
farm house are built around a chimney 
twenty feet square, in whose wide fire- 
places an ox could literally have been 
roasted. ‘The great iron hooks over the 
fire-places and by the side of the doors, 
upon which the old Phillipses hung their 
“flint locks,” still remain, and curious 


draws in the chimney pieces for pipes 
and tobacco. So much room does this 
great chimney occupy that there is no 
central staircase, only little winding stairs 
at the extreme corners of the house. 

A very mysterious attendant at this 
old church was Colonel Whalley, who was 
without doubt one of the regicide judges 
who condemned Charles the First, and 
who fled to New England to save his 
life. He was supported by remittances 
from England, which were sometimes de- 
livered to him by Judge Sewall. He lived 
on the borders. of Pettaquamscut River, 
one mile from Dr. McSparran’s house, 
and the ruins of his house are still seen. 
He had many mysterious visitors in this 
secluded spot, including officers from 
British men-of-war. Though he lived to 
be one hundred and three years old, he 
never betrayed to his inquisitive neigh- 
bors, even in that extreme old age, the 
real history of his exiled life. From 
Colonel Whalley are descended all the 
Whales, Whaleys, Wales and Whalleys of 
Rhode Island, including the genial keeper 
of the Point Judith light-house. 

The oldest house in Wickford, and in- 
deed in Narragansett, is upon the Updike 
Farm, or Cocumcussuc, or Cawcawms- 
squissik, as Roger Williams spelt it. It was 
built before 1640, and was used as a fort 
or stockade in King Philip’s War, when 
the owner, as the record says, ‘* howsed 
his goods, corn, Provisions and Cattell 
for a Garison and supply to the whole 
army of New England.” It remained 
standing in 1676, when it and the old 
stone house at Warwick were the only 
English habitations left undestroyed by 
the Indians on the main land between 
Providence and Stonington. It was built 
by Richard Smith, an English gentleman, 
who “ for his conscience to God, left faire 
possessions in Gloster Shire and came to 
ye Nahiggensik Country, where by God’s 
mersie, and ye favor of Nahiggensik 


Sachems, he brcke ye ice at his great 


charge and hazzards and put up in ye 
thickest of ye barbarians ye first English 
house among them.” His farm was 
originally nine miles long and three miles 
wide, and the present site of the Narra- 
gansett Church is upon a portion of it. 
He was also a member of the company 
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of gentlemen who made the Atherton 
Purchase, the title to which was so long 
in dispute that it became one of the most 
important of the many New England land 
controversies ; for it formed the beginning 
of the series of law suits which involved 
much of the Narragansett land titles in 
hopeless confusion. 

Richard Smith’s daughter married Lo- 
dowick Updike, from whom the farm re- 
ceived its name, and his son was a Major 
of Militia in the Colony. His wife fur- 
nished the receipt for the celebrated 
cheese, already spoken of, which proved 
of such value to Narragansett dairies. 
The old block-house has been added to 
and indeed is quite covered up, but it still 
stands in the middle of the farm-house, 
almost the oldest house in New England.! 
The logs for this house were brought from 
Massachusetts, for this farm when settled 
by Smith was all rolling meadow-land and 
bore no great trees. Nowa portion is 
covered with great English oaks, two 
hundred years old, the first of which may 
have sprung from acorns planted by him 
in memory of his English home. ‘The 
beautiful piece of wood-land on the 
Willet Farm, on the borders of the Petta- 
quamscut Lake, was planted by Francis 
Willet, in a fit of anger, because he 
thought he had to pay too high a price 
for oak-timber. He determined his de- 
scendants should be free from like impo- 
sition, so he planted open fields with 
acorns, and had the ground around the 
young trees cultivated for many years 
with hoes, by his negro slaves, until the 
trees grew large enough to need no fur- 
ther attention. 

Sentiment and romance were not lack- 
ing in the old “ King’s Province,” where 
the sad story of “ Unfortunate Hannah 
Robinson,”’ the acknowledged “ beauty of 
Narragansett,”’ is still told and her grave 
still visited. Her deep affection for her 
young lover met with such violent and 
unreasonable opposition from her father, 


Rowland Robinson, and she endured 


1 This house remained in the Updike family until 1813, 
and portions of the original Smith purchase are to-day in 
their hands. The Updikes were connected with Dr, Mc- 
Sparran, and with Bp. Seabury; and the family is still 
represented in St. Paul’s at the present day. ‘‘ The History 
of the Narragansett Church,” a book which, besides being 
a history of St. Paul’s parish, contains accounts of Narra- 
gansett life and customs, was the work of Wilkins Updike 
of the same family. 


such bitter persecution and even ill-treat- 
ment, that she at last eloped, rode upon 
horse-back to Providence, and was there 
married in defiance of her father’s anger. 
But the severity with which she had been 
treated and the anxiety she had endured 
so weakened her constitution that she 
lived but a short time. ‘The house in 
which she lived in Kingstown is still stand- 
ing, and in it is shown the chimney- 
cupboard in which she concealed her 
lover when her father suddenly returned 
home. In this room is the window at 
which she sat and out of which she threw 
her love letters. ‘The lilac trees, too, are 
still standing, behind which her lover was 
hidden, while they arranged the elope- 
ment. ‘The main portion of the house is 


still in good preservation. It stands in a_ 


plantation of graceful willows, and is a 
great two-story-and-a-half gambrel-roofed 
mansion which, though the seventy-feet- 
long ell has been razed, is still a fine 
example ‘of the dwellings which were 
built and occupied by the aristocracy of 
Narragansett. ‘Though it is simple, even 
to ugliness, upon the outside, within, the 
spacious rooms, the heavy rafters, the 
high wainscoating, the columns with 
carved capitals, the great fire-places bor- 
dered with blue and white Delft scrip- 
tural tiles and surmounted with paintings 
of the hunt and chase, all indicate the 
presence of wealth and refinement in the 
builder. ‘The carved, unpainted staircase 
extends to the top of the house, and with 
its gracefully twisted balusters and_ its 
curious drop ornaments, is a model of 
elegance and good taste. One _ building 
a staircase in a new house in the colonial 
style could hardly find in New England a 
better example to be copied. Another 
beautiful portion of this old house is. the 
glass-doored. beaufet which is built into 
the wall in the parlor. It is apse 
shaped, and upon the interior of the 
gracefully curving top is carved a shell- 


shaped rosette or “ sunburst,’ whose rays 


run down to the top shelf. The shelves 
themselves are narrow and_ curiously 
curved and serrated, and are of a most 


unusually suitable shape for displaying to 


great advantage the old heirlooms of 
china and glass which are contained 
within. This cupboard might also well 
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be copied by modern house-builders and 
house furnishers. ‘The fire-places bear at 
the back, iron plates with the date 1758 ; 
but these, with the blue and white tiles, 
were evidently placed in the house after 
it was built; the low ceiling and shape 
of the rafters would apparently indicate 
that the house was built in the first part 
of the century. Perhaps it was built 
in 1741, when, according to St. Paul’s 


church register, Rowland Robinson was: 


married to Anstis Gardiner. 

In this mansion Lafayette and his staff 
were quartered during the Revolutionary 
War, and panes of glass can still be seen 
upon which, at that time, the gay young 
officers scrawled their names with a dia- 
mond; and in the great attic the old 
military saddles thrown helter-skelter with 
spinning-wheels, hand-reels and other 
forgotten litter may have been used in the 
Revolutionary contest. ‘The stern father, 
- Rowland Robinson, was a man of most 
violent and ungovernable temper, and was 
a slave-owner, though not a slave-dealer. 
He once said in a fit of anger, “I have 
not servants enough, go fetch me some 
from Guinea.” As every one around him 
instantly obeyed him, the master of a 
sloop, which was owned by Mr. Robin- 
son, at once fitted up his packet, set sail 
for Guinea, and brought home twenty- 
eight slaves. His employer burst into 
tears at their forlorn and pitiful appear- 
ance upon their arrival, and vowed he 
had not expected his order to be taken 
literally. But though he sold none of 
them, his pity and regret did not extend 
‘to returning them to their native land, 
though he permitted one woman, Abigail, 
to go to Guinea and bring to America 
her son, — and his account books show 
the expenses of her trip. He _ lived 
alone to great old age, much _ softened 
and changed by his daughter’s untimely 
death. 

Bigotry and fanaticism, as well as free- 
dom of religious thought, were present in 
Narragansett. Dr. McSparran says in his 
‘*America Dissected,’’ “ In Rhode Island 
no religion is established. ‘There a man 
may, with impunity, be of any society, or 
none at all. In all the other colonies 
the law lays an obligation to go to some 
sort of worship on Sunday, but here 


liberty of conscience is carried to an 
irreligious extreme.”’ 

Here the brilliant and extraordinary 
Gorton, who, as Roger Williams wrote, 
so “ bewitched and bemaddened poor 
Providence,”’ found his warmest followers 
and made his home. Many were the epi- 
thets applied to him by his orthodox con- 
temporaries, epithets that in venom and 
variety would grace a modern political edi- 
torial, — Beast, ’’ Miscreant, Arch- 
heretic, ‘‘Insolent railing fellow,’’ Pro- 
digious minter of exorbitant novelties, ” 
Infidel wretch, ’’ Proud and Pestilent 
Seducer.”’ And he inturn could also re- 
vile-and call names, as the counts against 
him show: ‘That he contumeliously re- 
proached the Magistrates, calling them 
Just Asses. That he called them Cor- 
rupt Judges. That he looked at the 
magistrates as lawyers. ‘That he said 
he would not touch the Governor with 
a pair of tongs. That he called a 
Freeman in open court saucy Boy and 
Jack an Ape. ‘That he, with extremity of 
speech, did shake his hand at them.” 
For these offences, of which he was con- 
victed, he was whipped. 

Mr. Arnold calls Gorton one of the 
most remarkable men that ever lived, 
and his last surviving disciple wrote of 
him, in 1771, ‘‘My master wrote in 
heaven, and none can understand his 
writings but those who live in heaven 
while onearth.” There is no doubt that 
his great Biblical learning, his ardent love 
of liberty, the clearness of his judgment, 
and his fearlessness of thought and action 
made him a most formidable and dreaded 
opponent of -Puritan bigots. He may 
well be compared to Savonarola. 

In Narragansett the Boston-exiled Anne 
Hutchinson resided and preached, until 
her removal to New Rochelle, where with. 
all her family, except one daughter, she 
was killed by Indians. In fact, all Rhode 
Island was half settled with victims of 
religious persecutions and men of inde- 
pendent thought, and it was a place of 
refuge for deists and infidels as well. 
And yet, only one religious fanatic issued 
forth from the King’s Province. Jemima 
Wilkinson, the miracle-worker and “ Uni- 
versal Friend,’’ began there her career, 
and found there the money and followers 
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that enabled her to make herself such a 
gigantic fraud. or six years she lived 
at the house of Judge Potter, who built 
an addition to his already spacious man- 
sion, and the fourteen new rooms were 
for her exclusive use. His large income, 
his servants and house and gardens were 
at her service, and at last he became so 
embarrassed on account of her rapacity 
that he was obliged to sell all his posses- 
sions. Her great beauty, her rich dress, 
and her persuasive and elegant language 
gained her many followers, who all believ- 
ed that she would live to be one thousand 
years old. She died, however, at the age 
of sixty-eight, only nine. hundred and 
thirty-two years sooner than she had ex- 
pected and promised. 

This beautiful and palatial mansion of 
Judge Potter’s was called the ‘“ Old 
Abbey,” partly from the extraordinary 
height of its ceilings, which were double 
the height of those of ordinary houses at 
that time. Before the house fell down, 
the panel-portraits were removed from 
the walls and are now scattered through 
Rhode Island, many being in Newport 
homes. At the beautiful summer home of 
one of the Judge’s descendants, Mrs. Lewis 
Leanord, in Wakefield, there hangs the 
largest panel, a portrait of Judge Potter, 
in a scarlet coat, and his three daughters, 
all seated at a table drinking wine. These 
portraits were painted by an Italian artist, 
whom Judge Potter brought to America 
for the express purpose of painting like- 
nesses of the Potter family. When the 
Judge returned, however, from an absence 
at the Virginia Races, he found that the 
perfidious Italian had painted the por- 
trait of himself in a kneeling figure at 
the feet of his prettiest daughter. A 
grand scene ensued. The “ artist fellow ” 
was expelled from the house, and another 
painter employed to paint out the kneel- 
ing figure. Following fair Hannah Rob- 
inson’s example, however, another Narra- 
gansett remance took place; for the 
beautiful Miss Potter eloped from her 
father’s house and married the fascinat- 
ing stranger. 

The site upon which St. Paul’s Church 
Originally stood is on so lonely and de- 
serted a road that it is small wonder that 
the church members wished to remove 


the edifice to a more convenient and 
frequented locality. By the deserted 
church-yard stands the old tumble-down 
wooden building, which was in olden 
times the sexton’s house. In 1868, the. 
diocese of Rhode Island built a stone 
wall around the graveyard, filled in 
the yawning church cellar and erected a 
granite cross to the memory of Doctors 
McSparran and Fayerweather. And hon- 
ored should be theirmemory. ‘They were 
sturdy Christian soldiers, and they formed, 
in the uprightness of their lives and in 
their good influence over the settlers and 
negroes and slaves around them, the most 
marked contrast to the frightfully lax 
condition of the clergymen and mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church in Virginia 
at the same date. 

Dr. McSparran’s sermons are models of 
good sense and clear and powerful ex- 
pression. He wrote a little book, which was 
published in Dublin, in 1753, and which 
bore this title: ‘America Dissected ; 
being a full and true account of all the 
American Colonies. Showing the intem- 
perance of the climate; excessive heat 
and cold, and sudden violent changes of 
weather; terrible and mischievous thun- 
der and lightning ; bad and unwholesome, 
air, destructive to human bodies; _bad- 
ness of money; danger from enemies ; 
but above all to the souls of the poor 
people that remove thither, from the mul- 
tifarious and pestilent heresies that pre- 
vail in those parts. Published as a cau- 
tion to unsteady people, who may be 
tempted to leave their native Country.” 
It contains much interesting information 
about the condition of the colonies at 
the time. Dr. McSparran visited Eng- 
land shortly before his death, and it is 
said that it was proposed to him to be 
ordained Bishop; but fearing that there 
might be some excitement about receiving 
an English bishop, he returned unor- 
dained, saying, “I would rather dwell. in 
the hearts of my parishoners than wear 
all the bishops’ gowns in the world.” 

His death was caused by a singular 
accident. In some reminiscences pre- 
served among the collections of the Up: 
dike family is written : 


“‘ Dr. MacSparran caught his death at father’s. 
He went to prayer, and had read and was going 
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to kneel, and, being a fat heavy mfan, and putting 
his hands on the table to ease himself down, the 
table split off and his weight came down and he 
hit the edge of his eyebrow against the sharp edge 
of the table leg and he bled profusely — but he 
would have nothing done till he had finished his 


prayer. They bound it up and he got home and 


never recovered.”’ 


Dr. McSparran was a most faithful mis- 
sionary, and he established Episcopal 
churches at Westerly, Warwick, New 
London and Bristol. He baptized neariy 
six hundred persons; and he was the 
ablest and most successful divine ever 
sent to the American colonies by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts. His memory is 
still green in Narragansett, where various 
localities, vessels, halls and even a modern 
summer hotel at the Pier have been named 
for him. ‘The granite cross over his grave 


towers high above the old upright gray . 


head-stones, and the low slab-covered 
graves, in the neglected old burial ground ; 
and it has already received upon some 
portions a coat of green lichen, which 
removes from it any appearance of intru- 
sive newness, where all else is so old and 
weather-beaten. The graves are cov- 
ered with a thick tangle of blackberry 
brambles and high grass, which seemed 
to afford such an undisturbed lurking- 
place for snakes that we investigated and 
deciphered the epitaphs with some shy- 
ness. All bore, above the lettering, a 
winged-cherub-head, ora skull and cross- 
bones, and though many were worn 
smooth with Narragansett winter frosts 
and summer rains, yet the dates from 
1740 to 1800 were most frequent. Over 
one grave a few old-fashioned garden- 
flowers, purple and white phlox, a strag- 
gling holly-hock, and a spire of flaming 
tiger-lilies nodded; and an _ unkenpt, 
winter-killed border of box showed that 
this old Brenton grave had once been 
carefully kept and visited. This cluster 
of old graves is most interesting, but does 
not contain as many headstones as might 


have been expected from so large and 
rich a parish, because nearly every land 
owner had a burying-ground upon his own 
farm, in which the members of his own 
family were laid to rest near their own 
home. 

These little family grave-enclosures, 
overhung with heavy fir and cedars, or 
light feathery locusts, are dotted all over 
Narragansett ; and by the side of ther 
masters lie, in humble, unlettered graves, 
the faithful slaves. Indian graveyards, 
too, are found ; though when one of these 
so-called Indian mounds was opened a 
year or two ago, the skeleton was not 
found in the sitting posture in which In- 
dians were usually buried, and a quantity 
of tarnished gold lace found with the 
bones seemed to indicate that an English 
officer was interred within. ‘Some of 
these skeletons of Narragansett Indians 
have been found buried in curious coffins. 


A great log of wood was split in halves— 


and hollowed out by fire. ‘The body was 
placed within, with a copper kettle at one 
end and an iron one at the other (the 
Indian’s most cherished possessions), 
and the two halves of the log were then 
bound together by bands of iron and 
buried. 

Very quaint and interesting are the 
inscriptions and epitaphs which may be 
deciphered on these two-hundred-years- 
old head-stones in these old family bury- 
ing grounds; and the study of them 
would well repay the inquisitive or morbid 
epitaph-collector. We are a nation of few 
years and fewer landmarks, for many 
ancient relics that we might have pos- 
sessed have been destroyed and obliter- 
ated by careless, irreverent and unthink- 
ing owners. ‘These old graveyards and 
the old Narragansett Church are rare 
memorials of one of our earliest, most 
interesting, and most successful church 
settlements.. May they long be preserved 
as faithful mementoes of the lives of our 
forefathers. 
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THE HOME IN THE TENEMENT-HOUSE. 


By Lucia 


N THE opinion of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, 
the tenement-house is 
an unmitigated evil: 
it always was bad, it 
always will bad, 
and it should not be 
—= tolerated in this day 
of rapid transit ; sub- 
urban cottages should solve the question 
of the housing of the city poor. 

Very logically Dr. Hale includes under 
the term “tenement-house” the apartment 
house or ‘flat’? of the well-to-do; and he 
asserts that no man can have a “home” 
properly so called who has any one living 
under him or over him, or who cannot cut 
windows on all four sides of his house. 
His indictment of the tenement house is 
an indictment of any form of residences 
built in blocks, and especially of the 
system of flats which prevails universally 
in continental Europe and is on the rapid 
increase in America. 

With all respect to Dr. Hale, the writer 
holds that this system, if properly manag- 
ed, furnishes the most sensible solution of 
the problems of city housekeeping under 
present economic conditions, involving 
less waste of time, strength, energy, space 
and money than any other. I say if 
properly managed ; for exorbitant rents, 
tiny rooms few in number, insufficient 
light and no back yards, which thus far 
characterize our system, are by no means 
essential features of it, and will be abolish- 
ed when we get beyond the first crude 
efforts we are now making to solve the 
problem of making a city home. I have 
recently seen a new flat in Berlin designed 
for one family, which contained twenty 
good sized rooms, each having the sun, 
and connected with a quiet, sunny, tile- 
paved court for children to playin. The 
dwellers in this flat were as completely 
isolated from those above and below them 
as if their twenty rooms had been arrang- 
ed in five stories with four rooms on a 
floor, and their neighbors had been separ- 
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ated from them on either side by vertical 
walls as in our ordinary city houses ; 
while the saving of space and strength in 
the doing away with four flights of stairs 
and the necessary hallways is obvious. 
However much we may all deplore, 
with Dr. Hale, the increasing tendency 
toward urban life, it must be accepted as 
inevitable under the social and economic 
conditions which are destined to prevail 
for some time to come. By the year 
2000, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
local clubs, libraries, amusement rooms, 
and good roads in country districts may 
compete with the charms of a great city ; 
that transit may be so rapid and so cheap 
as not to take a precious hour or more out 
of a man’s day, nora serious part of -his 
week’s wages, as at present ; and that 
employment may be so general and per- 
manent, and under such conditions, as 


shall permit the ownership of a house by © 


each head of a family, where, as Dr. 
Hale puts it, he may have no one over 
him or under him or anything to prevent 
his having windows on all four sides of 
his house. ‘This time, however, has not yet 
come ; and it is best to consider things as 
they now are. We have found it possible 
to make homes that are real homes, and to 
rear children to be happy, healthful and 
good, in the city house built in a block ; 
and while this is not to be looked upon 
as the ideal of a home, for an increasing 
number of people it is the only one that 
they will have. So long as it remains 
necessary or desirable for the well to do, 
it will be all the more so for the immense 
shifting mass of laborerswho must earn 
their bread in the great cities. So long 
as residences in blocks are necessary will 
the tenement or apartment house remain. 

While this is generally recognized by 
those who have thought on the subject, 
it is almost universally agreed that the 
tenement should be as small as possible, 
and that the large tenement must exclude 
the likelihood of making anything that 
can be called a home, or of bringing up 


rs 
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children under moral or good hygienic 
conditions. With respect again for the 


wisdom of the experts who look upon 


the large tenement-house as a terror, I 
venture to maintain that some things can 
be much better managed on a large scale 
than on a smallone, and -that the tene- 
ment-house is one of these things. I hold 
that for the very poor and ignorant, the 
large tenement-house, if rightly built and 
managed, has a great advantage over the 
small one, and often over the separate cot- 
tage, in these very respects of homemak- 
ing and the rearing of children. I have in 
mind such poor people as have irregular 
work, or where the women and children 
aid inthe support of the family, — wash- 
women, hucksters and the poorer paid 
factory workers. 
What are the first requisites for ssid 
making and the nurture of children so 
far as housebuilding and housekeeping 
are concerned ? First, space enough to 
prevent irritation from continual close 
physical contact; second, seclusion, so 
that members of each family may be re- 
moved from sights, sounds and odors from 
their neighbors’ dwelling; and _ third, 
such household arrangements as_ shall 
conduce to the saving of time and _ labor, 
thereby giving opportunity for friendly 
family intercourse before time and 
strength are so exhausted as to make 
thought of self the paramount considera- 
tion for each individual. How can this 
be provided by the large tenement better 
than by the small one ? First, by mak- 
ing a resident agent or janitor possible. 
The importance of having some _ res- 
ponsible person in a _ tenement-house 
_to assure its cleanliness and order, and to 
exert a friendly, educating influence over 
its occupants, can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. Clean halls, stairs, and closets, with 
occasional glimpses of the agent’s tasteful- 
ly furnished rooms with flowers in the 
window, can give an ideal of living anda 
standard of housekeeping which will un- 
consciously but surely have its effect on 
the Polish Jew peddler, or the Irish 
street sweeper, who, if left to themselves 
in some tenement too small to permit of 
a resident agent, would live in their filth 
and squalor with perfect content. One 
has only to study the small hamlets of 


Italy, France and Germany, to realize 
that country air, marvelous natural 
scenery, and a separate habitation by no 


means imply either thrift, cleanliness, 
health or decency, either necessarily bet-- 


ter homemaking or better care of child- 
ren than exists in many city tenements. 
The smallest death rate that I have yet 
discovered was in an East London model 
tenement-house, which was stated to be 
much less than the general average for 
London, which rate is itself much lower 
than that in many of our American cities. 

The second reason for my preference 
for the large tenement is that it permits 
the elimination of the cooking stove from 
each household, “A home without a stove ! 
impossible !”? I hear many exclaim. Not 
in the least impossible, — and something, 
for the very poor, greatly to be desired. 
First, so far as heat is concerned, in a tene- 
ment-house holding fifty or sixty families, 
heat may be supplied from a_ central 
source which would be far too expen- 
sive in a small tenement-house of eight 
or ten families. The poor usually buy 
fuel in small quantities at exceptionally 
high rates ; and this amount, if added 
to their rent, would in a large tenement 
supply them with heat by steam or hot 
water, which would be far preferable, for 
the following reasons. ‘The storing of 
fuel and the carrying it up long flights of 
stairs by the hodful would be done away 
with, and the sending children out to 
gather kindling from wharves, streets and 
vacant lots, with the dirt and slovenliness 
and weariness which always attend such 
work, would be abolished. No one who 
has not worked long among the poor can 
realize the serious drawback to good 
temper, comfort and cleanliness, that the 
mere care of fuel, the cleaning of the 
stove, and the disposal of ashes involve 
with people who must eat, sleep, bathe 
and live around a coal stove three or four 
flights from the cellar or ash barrel, as is 


‘the case in the majority of our tenements. 


The waste in fuel is often appalling, due 
largely to ignorance about draughts and 
to letting the fire go out during a morn- 
ing’s absence from home and then rebuild- 
ing it to cook the dinner. I once saw a 
child of ten, in a room strewed with 
shavings and ashes, try to make a fire by 
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placing the coal on the bottom of the 
grate and lighting from the top the kindl- 
ing and paper that were laid over it. In 
families that were receiving coal given 
in charity, I have repeatedly seen red hot 
stoves packed full of coal, the draughts 
all open and the heat going up chimney. 
The doing away with the heat of a stove 
in the living room during the summer 
months is no small contribution to the 
health and good temper of the inmates. 

Washing and ironing would of course 
be done in a common laundry situated 
somewhere in the tenement-house, where 
if properly arranged there need not be 
the slightest interference with one neigh- 
bor by another. 

But here comes the most important 
consideration. How is the food to be 
supplied unless the families dine in a 
common restaurant, or live on baker’s 
bread and pies, in one case either destroy- 
ing home life, in the other ruining their 
digestion and emptying their purses? 

The problem may be solved in either 
of two ways, or by a combination of both. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson’s various grades of 
oil stoves, in which, at very slight expense 
for fuel, and with no odor of oil or waste 
of heat, a vast variety of foods can be well 
cooked, is one solution of the question. 
The other, which is preferable, is a 
kitchen at the top of the tenement-house, 
thus eliminating all odors of cooking 
from the lower rooms. ‘This should have 
connection by dumb waiter and speaking- 
tube with every floor; and from it should 
be sent hot meals to each family, of such 
variety and price as each orders. When 
one considers the enormous loss to which 
the very poor are subjected from buying 
food in small quantities, letting it. spoil 
for lack of refrigerators to keep it in, and 
from waste through bad cooking, it is evi- 
dent enough that food much better cooked 
could be supplied at the same price, if it 


were bought in very large quantities and 


cooked without waste. One good cook 
and two assistants with proper appliances 
could do all the simple cooking necess- 
sary for fifty poor families, which is now 
done by fifty women, with fifty stoves, 
usually with weariness untidiness, 
invariably with waste of time, money and 
fuel, and therefore lessened ability to 


make the two or three rooms called 
“home” a clean, quiet, homelike place, 
where husband, wife, and children. can 
have opportunity to enjoy each other. 
The cooking stove and all that it involves 
in the poor man’s tenement is a menace 
to homemaking and to child-life. No 
false sentiment or old prejudice founded 
on delightful memories of airy, large New 
England kitchens, of mother’s doughnuts 
and cookies, of roasting chestnuts and 
popping corn should prevent our seeing 
that modern city life for the poor can be 
made human and wholesome only under 
new conditions of housekeeping, involv- 
ing the removal from the living-rooms of 
the stove, the producer of heat in summer 
and of dirt, work and waste at all times. 
The simple addition of space to the 
room by the removal of the stove and 
coal-hod would be a boon in many tiny 
kitchens that I have seen. 

It will of course be objected that food 
cooked in large quantities loses its fine 
flavor, ‘This would be an argument for 
an epicure; but the class of people of 
whom I speak are not epicures. More- 
over, bread and many other articles of 
food are not injured by being made in 
large quantities. As is well known, in 
European households bread is always 
bought. Such successful experiments as 
have been made by the New England 
Kitchens in Boston and New York are 
steps in the right direction. ‘They have 
demonstrated the fact that wholesome 
warm food may be provided outside the 
home, to be bought and eaten in the 
home, and, although thus far without a 
saving of money to the buyer, at least 
with a saving of time and labor, which to 
busy workers are the equivalent of money. 

Not infrequently have I known a man 
to go to his early work without a break- 
fast, and a child go to school having eaten 
nothing but dry bread, not because there 
was not food in the house, but because 
the wife and mother was either too ill or 
too sleepy to get up and prepare the 
food. With a tenement-house built as 
here suggested, it would not be necessary 
for any one to go without warm whole- 
some food so long as he had five cents in 
his pocket. 

Another illustration of the value of 
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such a tenement occurs to me. An Irish 
widow employed in the cleaning depart- 
ment of one of the large Boston dry 
goods stores was accustomed to walk or, 
in fact, half run, a mile, to the North End 
alley where she lived, to hastily prepare 
dinner for her two children, and then, 
without having time to share it with them, 
run back again. This she did in all 
weather during her noon hour; and the 
result to her health was what might have 
been expected. When she was no longer 
able to do this, the children went to the 
bakery and bought as much pastry for 
dinner as their money allowed. In such 
a tenement-house as I have in mind the 
mother would have been able by the pay- 
ment of ten cents to ensure her children 
receiving from the dumb waiter in the 
corridor, when they called for it, a can of 
hot pea-soup. or chowder, or sufficient 
beans and brown bread to make a com- 
fortable and nourishing meal. 

I do not ignore the difficulties in the 
carrying out of this scheme, — the obsti- 
nate prejudices and suspicions, which can 
be overcome only by experiment and 
demonstration and not by argument, and 
the tastes which must be studied and at 
first catered to. The Irish woman who 
insists on living on white bread and strong 
tea must not be forced to eat -oatmeal 
and Graham “ gems,”’ which she loathes. 
The Italian who wants his garlic and 
macaroni must have it. But gradually, 
with wise management, a taste for good 
wholesome food may be created, as is 
being done in our cooking schools, where 
children are being taught what nutrition 
means, and that there is a great difference 
between filling the stomach with anything 
that will stop hunger, and with what will 
make red blood and good bone and muscle. 

Another point not to be overlooked, in 
estimating the advantages of removing 


- cooking from the living rooms, is that the 


washing of greasy pots and kettles and 
the care of garbage become unnecessary. 
The swill-pail with its offensive contents 
would not be left standing for hours until 
some child got home from school and 
could carry it bumping down the stairs, 
scattering potato parings and fishbones 
on the way. These matters may seem 
small to us who live in library, parlor, 


bed-room and dining-room, but to the 
tired workman who comes home to wife 
and four or five cross, naughty children, 
crowded into three stuffy little rooms, the 
cooking and fuel question, quite aside 
from its expense, comes to have a very 
vital connection with the question of how 
he is to be gentle, patient and temperate. 
What wonder is it that children and hus- 
band. desert the disorderly rooms, the 
overworked mother, and the crying baby, 
and find their pleasure, the one in the 
street, the other in the saloon? 

Besides the resident agent, and the 
arrangements for supplying heat and food 
and laundry facilities from a central 
source, the properly built tenement-house 
should provide one or more bath-rooms 
and a room for educational and amuse- 
ment purposes. ‘The plan for supplying 
each tenement-house with a tiny bath- 
room, in model tenement-house plans 
recently exhibited in New York by a 
thoughtful architect, is not to be recom- 
mended. Families who live in three 
rooms would not take daily tub baths 
even if they had facilities. They would 
simply use the tub as a receptacle for 
potatoes or soiled clothes ; and the space 
which the bath-room would occupy would 
be of far greater value if thrown into the 
living rooms. ‘The necessity for bath- 
rooms somewhere in the building, how- 
ever, can not be over-estimated. ‘The 
inconvenience of bathing in a wash-tub 
in a kitchen is so great that the infre- 
quency of baths among our tenement- 
house population is something appalling. 
I have reason to know that many Boston 
school children do not have even one 
complete sponge bath during the whole 


winter. I was well acquainted with an 


honest Irishwoman over seventy years of 
age, who said she could not remember 
a single time in her life when she had 
bathed her whole body at once! Euro- 
pean cities are far in advance of our own 
in their provision for public bathing facil- 
ities... 

A good sized room to be devoted to 
amusement and educational purposes is 
even more essential than the bath-rooms, 
as it would be used daily by nearly every 
tenant. Such a room could be the ren- 
dezvous in the morning of. every child 
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too young to go to school, whose mother 
was Out at work, or too ill to attend to 
her little ones, or busied with the family 
washing in the laundry. By the payment 
of a trifling sum, say three cents for each 
child, twenty children could have an at- 
tendant who would at least see that they 
were kept out of danger. Many a wo- 
man in a tenement-house would be glad 
to earn sixty cents for a morning’s work 
of this kind. The problem of the care 
of children too young for school is a 
most serious one in a tenement house, 
the older children often being kept from 
school to attend the younger ones, — or 
as in the schools for poor Italians in New 
York, the little ones are sometimes taken 
to school, where I have seen them sleep- 
ily nodding through the long morning 
hours, sitting side by side on the same 
bench with their older brothers and sis- 
ters. ‘The day nurseries and free kinder- 
gartens, in spite of their great and noble 
work, are so few and far between as to 
touch the lives of but a very small frac- 
tion of our tenement-house population. 
Many a child is left to play on the side- 
walk or in the gutter a whole morning 
even when living within a short distance 
of nursery and kindergarten, simply be- 
cause the mother cannot regularly at the 
appointed hours take the child to and 
from home. A woman who must go out 
scrubbing at seven in the morning, or 
who has a six months baby and a mis- 
chievous two years old child who cannot 
be trusted alone a moment, cannot take 
a child four years old to the kindergarten 
at nine o’clock, if the kindergarten is out 
of the house. So great is the impulse 
now to provide free kindergartens and 
nurseries, that I am persuaded that if 
every large tenement- house would provide 
the room for one, the voluntary service of 
trained teachers would not be lacking. 
The pleasantest sight I ever saw in my 
own tenement-house investigations was 
in one of the Cherry Street model tene- 
ment-houses in New York, where on a 
fiercely hot afternoon in June, when the 
mercury stood at ninety-six, two little 
girls, perhaps ten years old, were amus- 
ing twenty or thirty tiny children who 
were their neighbors in this building. In 
a large room used in the morning as a 


kindergarten, they had gathered the lit- 
tle ones, and in patient, orderly fashion 
were guiding their charges through the 
games and songs with which all were 
more or less familiar. The gentleness 
and wisdom shown by these little teachers 
in their self-imposed labor, and the good 
humor and good behavior of the four- 
years-old children were touching and most 
inspiring. Without swvch a room, all this 
beautiful civilizing and missionary work 
would have been impossible, and the 
children would have been left to tumble 
about the dirty streets or torment their 
tired mothers at home. In the evening, 
the room was used by the older. ten- 
ants; and if I remember rightly, the 
gift of a piano making music possible, 
singing classes were conducted and vari- 
ous kinds of club work made possible. 

Aside from proper ventilation, plumb- 
ing, and fire escapes, which are to be 
taken for granted, only one other feature 
of the properly built tenement-house re- 
mains to be considered, namely, the roof. 
This should in every case be so securely 
built and protected as to provide a safe, 
airy recreation ground at all times. 
What a boon to the tenement-house 
mother and sick baby would have been 
such a roof, where hammocks could be 
swung and awnings raised, during such in- 
tense heat as swept over our land during 
the last summer ! 

Finally, regarding the expense of the 
large tenement built as I have described, 
let it be said, first, that it would be less 
than the expense of building several small 
tenements to hold the same number of 
people ; secondly, that with the excep- 
tion of the heating and cooking arrange- 
ments, all the features which have been 
mentioned as essentials for making a real 
home and proper bringing up of a child 
possible have been tried and found per- 
fectly compatible with a return of four 
per cent. interest on the money invested. 
We have every reason to believe that the 
provision of heat and well cooked food 
could be made at the prices now usually 
paid by tenants for stoves, fuel and raw 
material, and that the indirect moral and 
physical advantages to be gained by such 
housekeeping arrangements as those here 
detailed are simply incalcuable. 
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The housing of the city poor is a ques- 
tion that a Christian community can no 
longer ignore. ‘The average tenement- 
house as it stands to-day is destructive of 
home life, good citizenship and decency, 
and should not be tolerated. The name 
and residence of the landlord should be 
plainly posted in every tenement-house, 
and the tenants and the public should 
not be left in helpless ignorance as to 
whom. to appeal when nuisances need 
redress. After a vain attempt to discover 
the name of the landlord of a tenement- 
house in.a North End alley of Boston, 
which was a veritable firetrap, the writer 
finally addressed a letter to the agent, who 
was living at the South End. ‘The letter 
stated the danger of the tenants in case 
of fire, and asked that something be done 
to protect them. In the course of time 
a courteous reply was received saying 
that the matter would be referred to the 
landlord, whose name was not mentioned, 
and that action would be taken. I have 
been waiting a year anda half to dis- 
~ cover what that action may be. 

An article in the C&ristan Union 
states that in New York city it is almost 
impossible to discover the real owners of 


defective tenement-houses. At a meeting 
held in Boston last winter to consider the 
tenement-house question, it was disclosed 
that some of the worst tenement-house 
property in Boston was owned by men liv- 
ing on Arlington and Beacon streets, in 
the wealthiest section of the city. It was 
indignantly declared that the names of 
those who had refused to put their houses 
into a wholesome condition would be 
published ; but, so far as I know, this has 
not been done. 

I have said that no Christian com- 
munity can ignore the question of the 
housing of the poor. I say more. No 
general statement about the duty of the 
community. will suffice. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. 
The right thing will not be done until 
individuals look upon this question as 
a personal matter, and each asks him- 
self: Am I, or am I not, my brother’s 
keeper? Am Ia proper citizen if I fail 
to find out in the first place how bad 
things are, then-how they might be and 
should be, and then what word or act of 
mine is possible towards helping to set 
right what is so terribly and needlessly 
wrong P 
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By James A. Tucker. 


_A dweller in the sea ; 


| LOVE a little maiden, 


Her heart is like an angel’s, 
And oh, she loveth me! 
As I was sailing, sailing, 
I glanced down in the sea, 
And there I saw this maiden 
So beautiful and free. 


‘Oh, come to me, sweet maiden!” 
I cried as down I gazed ; 

And when she heard me calling, 
Her lovely face she raised. 

* Oh, I am but a mermaid,”’ 
She sang as down I gazed, 

“And ’tis not meet a mermaid 
Should by a man be praised !” 
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‘“‘Yet come to me, dear maiden!”’ 
I cried again more bold, 

“That I may kiss you, maiden, 
Caress your locks of gold!” 

“You would not love me wholly — 
You have some love of old,’’ 

She sighed, ‘and I should only pine, 
And you would only scold!” 


“ Alas, alas! fair maiden, 

If you’ll not come to me, 
Then I must come to you, love, 
Down in the cold, cold sea! 

For since I love you, maiden, 
And you'll not loving be, 
My heart, if I should leave you, 
buried in the sea!”’ 


So forth I plunged in sadness, 
Down thro’ the darkling wave, 

Down till the world grew silent 
And billows ceased to rave. 

My mother thinks me lost at sea, 
With not a hand to save ; 

But oh, I plunged to happiness, 
Down thro’ the darkling wave. 


My mermaid loves me dearly, 
And all the day, full bold, 

I sport with her thro’ caverns 
Where sleep the hulks of old. 

We wander thro’ the valleys 
That, spreading out, enfold 

Vast fields of gems that glisten 
More bright than glint of gold. 


Thro’ streets of crimson coral, 
O’er hills of golden green, 


| We float and fan and flutter 


And dive the rocks between. 

We sport on spars of amethyst 
And loll on sands all sheen ; 

And when the far gray sun dips down, 
We sleep ’mid seaweeds green. 


I love my little mermaid, 
Who lives down in the sea,— 
I do not feel the scorching tears 
That shower at home for me. 


My mother thinks her boy was drowned ; © 


But who would not, like me, 
Plunge down to love and happiness 
Deep in the diamond sea? 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


| By Barr Ferree. 


RECENT French writer, 
in sketching the life of 
Mr. Fergusson, regretted 
that his A/7story of Ar- 
chitecture had not been 
translated into the 
French language. Few 
writers of any genera- 
tion have achieved so general a reputa- 
tion for scholarship on so slight a basis 
as. Mr. Fergusson; and the French may 
congratulate themselves that their book- 
shelves are not burdened with a set of books 
so lamentably deficient in accuracy and 
breadth of judgment. No good reason 
is apparent for preparing a fresh edition 
of the book on which the fame of Mr. 
Fergusson chiefly rests, for the history 
_ of architecture properly requires-to be 
treated in avery different way than he 
-has treated it, and to be studied with a 
freer judgment and broader scholarship 
than he has brought to his task. It is not 
the purpose of this article to review the 
new edition of the Modern Architecture, 


but to briefly glance at some phases of . 


modern architecture suggested by its 
publication. Before taking up the special 
topic in hand it may be well to briefly 
consider the extraordinary position Mr. 
Fergusson has’ obtained among English 
scholars, and the basis on which his 
reputation as a chronicler of architectural 
history rests. There is no question that 
among English readers Mr. Fergusson 
holds a high place as a student of his 
subject, and doubting minds are referred 
to his works as a convincing argument. 
In truth it is the number and extent of 
his architectural writings that give him 
his rank as an authority in art. His 
L[listory of Architecture is the most ‘pre- 
tentious work of its kind in the English 
tongue, and this unique position has given 
it a reputation altogether out of propor- 
portion to its actual merits. ‘This cir- 
cumstance would seem a natural excuse 
for that very large body of English peo- 
ple who know no language save their 


~ 


own: it quite fails to explain the repu- 
tation Mr. Fergusson has maintained 
among English scholars, who in writing 
on architectural subjects should have 
made themselves familiar with the most 
trustworthy literature. A remarkable 


illustration of the hold Mr. Fergusson 


has had upon scholars is furnished by 
his very singular restorations of Chaldzan 
and Assyrian architecture. Nothing, it 
is now admitted by all who have given 
the subject the slightest. consideration, 
could be more absurd and further from 
the truth than the buildings Mr. Fergus- 


son has labored so hard to reproduce. 


They display a total inadequacy of study, 


and the insufficient grounds on which. 


they were based does not excuse so am- 


bitious an undertaking. Yet even so 


eminent an authority as Canon Rawlin- 
son has incorporated these restorations 
in his Ovtental Monarchies, and other 
English writers have quoted them largely 
as authentic reproductions of the past. 

It is difficult to understand the Fergus- 
son fetish. Here is a work purporting 
to be a reliable handbook of its special 
topic deliberately incorporating a mass 
of errors which it is charitable to hope 
the author, were he still living, would be 
the first to correct. Distortions of fact 
cannot be overlooked; but where the 
general plan of the undertaking is wrong— 
Mr. Fergusson treats architecture almost 
exclusively as a matter of taste. A con- 
structive art, affected by the environment, 
social, political and natural,—a valuable 
index to national life and traits, and of 
the greatest importance as an. illustration 
of human history,—is presented chiefly as 
a matter of taste, to be judged by the 
individual ideas of the writer, to be con- 
demned because one form does not please 
him, to be admired because another seems 
to him more beautiful. These things 
‘‘are as vulgar and as bad in design as 
anything that ever was done,” “ the de- 
sign is bad,” “not quite successful in 
design,’’ are characteristic phrases that 
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are scattered through his books. Very 
likely many of these remarks are just; 
but a history of architecture written on 
such a basis,—without regard:to the effect 
of history, to the influence of climate, 
temperature, materials, and the many 
conditions which either consciously or 
unconsciously affect architecture, — can- 
not be endorsed as a book proper for the 
guidance of the people. 

Modern architecture offers many points 
of contrast with that of the medizval 
period. Gothic art is essentially natural ; 
it admirably expresses the natural con- 
ditions under which it flourished; it 
modified its forms to suit varied circum- 
stances, and assumed a national charac- 
ter in different countries. Modern archi- 
tecture is quite the opposite of this. 
The Renaissance reversed previous meth- 
ods. Perhaps they were worn out, 
perhaps they had done their work ; at all 
events men were ready for a change, 
which came about in that wonderful intel- 
lectual revival which makes the close of 
the thirteenth century the dividing line 
between times modern and medieval. 
It was natural that a classic revival in 
Italy, the home of classic literature and 
classic art, should result architecturally 
in the copying of classic forms. Gothic 
art, though practised toa greater extent 
in Italy than is generally supposed, never 
gained there the root it had in France 
and England, and the Italians were the 
more ready to return to the ancient mod- 
els the moment an occasion to do so ar- 
rived. Thus, instead of the Gothic 
method of designing a structure from the 
standpoint of utility, there was naturally 
introduced a system of copying, in which 
the design, not the construction, was the 
chief consideration. 

It is an unjust reflection upon the 
architects of the early Renaissance to 
maintain that they labored only for artis- 
tic effect, and ignored construction in 
the making of a pleasing exterior. Asa 
matter of fact, many of the designs of 
this period are extremely plain, and de- 
pend more on their mass and appearance 
of solidity for effect than on any pictur- 
esqueness. ‘The science of construction 
was not less practised in the Renaissance 
than in the Gothic period, but in a differ- 
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ent manner. In Gothic architecture the 
construction formed part of the design, 
and was freely and openly displayed. In 
the Renaissance the design masked the 
construction altogether, and frequently 
as much ingenuity was necessary to 
bring about this result as in the earlier 
epoch had been needful in expressing the 
construction. The architecture of the 
Renaissance differed so widely from that 
of the preceding time that comparison 
between them is hardly possible ; but it 
is interesting to notice how quickly the 
new method supplanted the old, and in how 
short a:time the new style had penetrated 


to all parts of Europe. Yet its history 


out of Italy was very different from what 
it was in its native atmosphere. ‘The 
classic seems to be the natural architec- 
ture of Italy, as the Gothic is that of 
northern Europe. ‘The new style was 
not transplanted to foreign countries with- 
out a struggle, and it required the most 
arbitrary rulings of fashion, the most 
deliberate followings in others’ footsteps. 
to make it the architecture of France, 
Germany, England and Spain, as it was 
the architecture of Italy. 

As a matter of fact, the new style as 
practised in Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries never gained a foot- 
ing in foreign parts. The medizyval 
styles had become so firmly a part of 
national life and thought in northern 
Europe, that the most powerful influences 
could not destroy the accumulated ex- 
periences of centuries in one form of 
architectural work. Gothic details were 
constantly intruding themselves in classic 
designs; or perhaps it would be nearer 
the truth to say that classic designs were 
constantly being employed on Gothic 
bases. Dormers, high-pitched roofs, bal- 
conies and other characteristic Gothic 
features were as regularly employed in 
the early Renaissance buildings of France 
and England as inthe Gothic period. 
The marvellous roof which crowns the 
Catheau de Chambord can only be called 
Renaissance because, being placed on a 
Renaissance building, it could not have 
been a-survival from the Gothic. Ham- 
bleton old Hall, Hardwick Hall, Burghley 


-House and many other early Renaissance 


buildings in England contain features 
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which are strictly Gothic, but which were 
incorporated in the new style because the 
architects had not. yet got out of the way 
of working in the old. A hybrid style 
was thus introduced, neither the one 
thing nor the other, but in which the 
classic predominated. ‘This is the more 
remarkable since the sovereigns and no- 
bility of northern Europe spared no pains 
or expense to copy forms that had be- 
come the fashion in Italy. ‘The results of 
their labors show that architecture is too 
natural a product, is too closely affected 
by natural conditions, to be subject to 
arbitrary caprice. 

A history of architecture calling itself 
modern, that is chiefly concerned with 
the architecture of the early and high 
Renaissance periods, is as much out of 
touch with modern architectural ideas 
and methods as if it were confined to 
the architecture of ancient Egypt or 
pre-historic America. Modern architec- 
ture —and it is a contradiction of terms 
to apply it to anything that is not con- 
nected with modern life—dis not con- 
cerned with the architecture of Michael 
Angelo, of Alessandro Galilei, of Scam- 
-ozzi, of Baldassare Peruzzi, of Vignola or 
Palladio. The churches, palaces and 
public buildings erected by these archi- 
tects, though not deficient in individual 
merit, have nothing in common with the 
life of to-day. Their work has a great 
historical interest, their methods and 
designs will well repay study by the stud- 
ent, — but here their value ends. Human 
life has advanced centuries since Michael 
Angelo prepared his design for St. Peter’s 


at Rome; and though his work is not less 


great now than it was in the days when he 
himself personally superintended his 
marvellous undertaking, it belongs to a 
previous age, it represents previous ideas, 
and is thus ina measure behind the rapid 
march of modern life. 

Not that we have passed beyond the 


need of the study of man’s earlier work” 


in architecture, not that we cannot take 
lessons in design and construction from 
those who have gone before us, not that 
we have outgrown the work of our prede- 
cessors, nor that we have reached a point 
where the promptings of our inner con- 
sciousness will act as the safest guide in 


the making of good architecture. Noth- 
ing is more necessary in the present day 
than an attentive study of earlier archi- 
tecture ; but we should not deliberately 
reproduce past designs and methods for 
no other reason than that they are old 
and have been used before. And herein 
lies the greatest harm of the Renais- 
sance, — that it introduced a system of 
copying without regard to the natural 
conditions under which every correct and 
true building should be erected. It is to 
the lasting disgrace of modern architec- 
ture that, notwithstanding the evidence 
of the Renaissance and the deliverance 
of common sense, this idea, instead of 
having been banished from architectural 
circles, has well-nigh been given the post 
of corner-stone in the modern architec- 
tural system. 

Modern architecture is composed of 
very different elements from those which 
obtained in the time of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. The early Renaissance 
was not a religious age, as the preceding 
Gothic epoch had been, when religion 
was the one intellectual possession of 
Europe. But it still concerned itself 


with religious art, and the greatest tri- 


umphs of the painters were obtained in 
works that had a religious significance. 
Churches, likewise, filled the time of the 
architects ; and while worldly and philo- 
sophical thoughts occupied  people’s 
minds more and more, their art had 
not yet thrown off the religious influence 
under which it had heretofore exclusively 
rested. In our day art and architecture 
have departed widely from the exclusive 
control of religion. Architecture espe- 
cially is no longer concerned chiefly with 
the building of churches, but with a mul- 
titude of edifices which are essential to 
modern social life. Forms of structure 
which have no precedent in previous 
times now command the attention of 
the architect. Churches and chapels are 
of course still erected, but neither in 
magnitude nor importance do they com- 
pare with the great churches of the mid- 
dle ages. The theatre, the railway sta- 
tion, the warehouse, the factory, the 
hotel, the office building, the apartment 
house, the public hall, the museum, col- 
leges and schools and various civic and 
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public structures, which are constantly 
being called for in new and growing com- 
munities, form the bulk of modern archi- 
tecture. Some of these structures were 
represented in architecture centuries ago, 
but modern requirements have so modi- 
fied them as to make them practically 
new buildings and the exclusive product 
of modern conditions. The theatre of 
the time of Shakespeare was a very dif- 
ferent edifice from the Grand Opera of 
Paris, with its multitude of convenient 
devices, its ample supply of every want, 
its gorgeous decoration and its magnifi- 
cent completeness. The pilgrims who 
went down to Canterbury to worship at 
the shrine of St. Thomas put up at very 
different hostelries from those which the 
modern traveller finds in every capital of 
Europe, and which he deems absolutely 
essential to his existence. ‘The develop- 
ment of the factory system, the growth 
of the railways and their dependent 
industries, the new requirements of edu- 
cation, and the scientific arrangements 
of museums and libraries have called 
into being a vast number of structures 
designed especially for them and depen- 
dent entirely upon them. 

The medizval architects excelled in 
church architecture because it was almost 
the only form with which they had to do. 
The modern architect is beset by so many 
varied conditions that there should be 
little wonder if at times he falls short of 
the best art and fails to produce edifices 
that may be fairly compared with those 
of earlier times. Our age is character- 
ized by a multitude of buildings, but it 
is not architectural. 
not occupy men’s minds as exclusively as 
in the middle ages. Certainly the art 
side of buildings does not; for without 
undertaking to determine the actual pro- 
portion, it is safe to say that a very large 
part of modern architecture is artistically 
unsatisfactory. The conditions under 
which the modern architect works are 
largely accountable for this. He is in 
many cases restricted to narrow lots and 
crowded streets, he is hampered by 
municipal regulations and various other 
circumstances which never troubled the 
earlier architect. And these conditions, 
varying with different localities, some- 


Architecture does. 
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times with different parts of the same 
locality, make the work of the architect 
extremely arduous, and not seldom abso- 
lutely prevent him from producing the 
artistic whole that his genius would ena- 
ble him to produce were he not held in 
check by these extraneous circumstances. — 

And then comes the battle of styles, 
another element which helps to distin- 
guish modern architecture from ancient. 
In the middle ages the architects of 
Europe had the signal advantage of work- 
ing inone style. Any new discovery, any 
fresh advance, any remarkable work was 
thus available for all builders who could 
incorporate it into their own new work or 
make still further experiments in it. And 
it should be remembered that notwith- 
standing this unity of style the architec- 
ture of this time is one of the richest and 
most varied invented by man. Not only 
are the buildings themselves different 
from each other, but the enormous mass 
of ornament employed on them was sel- 
dom duplicated, even in the same struc- 
ture. Advocates of the present system 
of variety whereby each street becomes: 
an architectural museum, each house a 
symposium of all conceivable styles, 
would do well to study the remains of 
medizval art, and note how infinitely 
varied it is, how rich the imagination, 
how ample the material, how successful 
the result. It shows in a most unmis- 
takable manner that concerted effort ina 
progressive style is productive of better 
work than the same amount of energy 
distributed over a great number of styles. 

The question of style is one of the 
most important and perplexing in modern 
architecture. To go no further back 
than the middle ages, we have the Gothic 
with its branches in every country, and 
in the earlier epoch in every city and 
district. In the Renaissance we have 
the early Renaissance and the high Ren- 
aissance in Italy, the Renaissance of 
France, of England, of Germany, of the 
Low Countries, and of the Iberian pen- 
insula, while even Russia and Turkey 
come forward with borrowed architects. 
and put in their claims for national archi- 
tecture in the new form. Coming to 
later times, and still keeping to the 
broadest classification, we have the 
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Gothic revival with its wonderful mons- 
trosities of Elizabeth and Anne, the 
primitive attempts to prepare designs in 
it before its details had been studied and 
mastered, and then finally, the mixing of 
the Gothic and Renaissance to ‘‘conform 
to modern necessities.” With the Ren- 
aissance, architecture ceased to be a 
natural product, the outcome of a 
natural evolution, and was concerned 
solely with styles and the suitability and 
adaptability of existing models to modern 
life. Architectural form now changes as 
quickly as a woman’s costume, and changes 
with the taste of the day, being Gothic, 
Romanesque, Renaissance, or hybrid 
mixture, as the whim of fashion may dic- 
tate. | 
These are but a few of the elements 
which affect the artistic side of architec- 
ture. There are others which may be 
termed constructive. ‘These include mod- 
er progress in sanitation, in heating, in 
lighting, in drainage, in ventilation. 
The application of electricity to the arts 
may not have advanced sufficiently to 
affect architecture, but it is causing the 
introduction of appliances and methods 
which before long are destined to do so. 
The single invention of the elevator has 
caused an enormous increase. in the 
height of hotels, business buildings and 
structures of like character, which would 
have been impossible before its introduc- 
tion. Perhaps the most marked effect of 
these appliances may be seen in America, 
where there is a constant demand for 
new edifices for public and private uses, 
and where the elevator has an importance 
and a popularity it has not yet obtained 
in Europe. Huge high buildings which 
are the conspicuous features of many 
American cities call for different modes 
of construction from those necessary in 
structures of less altitude; and in this 
likewise Americans have been quick to 
apply their ingenuity with. results that 
would have been deemed impossible by 
the great architects of the Renaissance. 
The mechanical problems of architec- 
ture, in fact, receive more attention to- 
day than the artistic side. Property 
owners are consumed with a desire to get 


the greatest possible returns from their. 


land, and if their rental can be quad- 


rupled or increased eight or ten times, 
every modern resource that can be 
brought into service will be availed of to 
bring about this result. ‘Thus the great- 
est modern structures are not the churches 
of the middle ages nor the palaces of the 
Renaissance, but the office building and 
the hotel, the railway station and the 
warehouse. . In these works the modern 
edifice bears approximately the same re- 
lation to ancient forms as does the ocean 


. greyhound of to-day to the galley of the 


sixteenth century. There is not the art 


element, it is true, but our architects are 


compelled through the force of modern 
demands to give more attention to the 
mechanical problems of their art than 
the older architects found needful for the 
art side. We may not have as artistic 
structures, but we have more useful ones, 
which are better adapted to the require- 
ments of human existence. Our houses 
may be less beautiful, but they are more 
healthful. Nor is the advance confined 
to the better class of structures and 
limited only to the buildings of the rich 
and the great. The dwellings of the 
poor in the nineteenth century often re- 
ceive more attention, are more carefully 
built, and have more ample appliances 
for the preservation of life and the main- 
tenance of good health than the castle of 
the thirteenth or the palace of the 
fifteenth century. 

It is on such grounds that modern 
architecture rests its claims and asks the 
consideration of thinking people. And 
if the physician who discovers a new 
medicinal system, the surgeon who de- 
vises some skilful operation which pre- 
serves life, is entitled to the lasting grati- 
tude of humanity, should not the archi- 
tect who performs a not less great service 
in placing daily life in an environment 
which prolongs it, be entitled to an equal 
reward ? 

The student of modern architecture is 
constantly running against things which 
have no proper place in the art, but 
which are intruded there through a want 
of proper appreciation of the real mean- 
ing and purpose of architecture. It is 
an admirable thing that building should 
have progressed so far towards science as 
to lengthen life and render it more pleas- 
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ant and agreeable; but this is not suff- 
cient. Modern architecture is a mixture 
of good science and bad art, a most un- 
fortunate combination, for which there 
is not the smallest occasion. An ugly 
building is not a healthful one, nor isa 
scientifically ventilated and heated struct- 
ure for that reason ugly. Architects have 
a tendency to overestimate the structural 
and economic requirements of a building 
at the expense of its appearance, and 
those who spend large sums in supplying 
their edifices with the most complete 
modern appliances are likely to cut off 
their appropriations for ornamental effect. 
Yet a beautiful structure -is by no means 
more expensive than an ugly one, and 
very frequently those who have the largest 
sums to spend in architectural work erect 
the most preposterous edifices. 

Several circumstances help to: bring 
about this result, the chief of which is 
the lack of popular interest in architec- 
ture. Immense sums of money are spent 
every year in all the centres of civiliza- 
tion for buildings of one kind or 
another, and yet’ people do not begin 
to take the interest in architecture as an 
art that they do in decorative upholstery. 
The smallest fraction of the enthusiasm 
let loose on the occasion of a great base 
ball match, if vented on art, would make 
modern architecture the most beautiful, 
as it is now the most useful the world has 
seen. But the life of the time is not 
artistic. ‘There is no sparing of funds 
for the purchase of great works of art, 
for paintings and for sculptures; but 
those who pride themselves most on their 
artistic treasures live in houses that are 
without architectural merit. There is an 
idea pervading all classes that almost any- 
thing will do to live in or to do business 
in, and that a picturesque interior will 
more than compensate for a bald exte- 
rior. ‘There is no more common error 
than for people of the highest culture to 
express approval of structures that are 
architecturally monstrosities, and_ this 
without any apparent consciousness of 
doing wrong. It needs no skilled eye to 
see that this want of popular interest 
must end disastrously for art. ‘The great 
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architectural epochs were periods in 
which all classes took a living interest in 
the art. It was popular enthusiasm which 
raised many of the most. stupendous 
structures of the middle ages; and even 
if the Pharaohs of Egypt and the Em- 
perors of Rome erected their gigantic 
edifices by means of the slave gang and 
the whip, the architectural instinct must 
have been deep seated in the race, else 
so much effort would not have been ex- 
pended on architecture. We spend mil- 
lions yearly upon buildings, and obtain 
few which are really and thoroughly suc- 
cessful. Nothing but an uncommon lack 
of interest in the art, a deficient knowl- 
edge of what good architecture is, could 
produce such a condition. 

It is not needful to inquire who is re- 
sponsible for this, ——the architects who 
fail to provide good art, the people who 
do not know how to recognize it, or the 
educators who neglect to provide the 
means of acquiring this knowledge. ‘The 
people are ignorant through want of op- 
portunity for study and an innate inappre- 
ciation of art forms. ‘The architects do 
not always do their part, though perhaps 
they are often censured for errors which 
are not chargeable to them. Modern 
architecture has developed many wonder- 
ful advances in certain directions, but 
these are not incorporated into every 
edifice, nor is every modern structure a 
model one. In public buildings, offices, 
stores, factories and similar structures, 
modern methods are practised to a 
greater extent than in buildings for pri- 
vate and personal use alone. ‘The exi- 
gencies of trade and the competition of 
business forbid the use of any but the 
best and most successful forms and appli- 
ances. But in dwellings and other small 
structures the latest ideas are not always 
met with, nor are old-fashioned sugges- 
tions employed in the best manner. 
Modern architecture, in other words, is 
not perfect, is not complete, is not well 
and evenly developed, but, like all human 
things, is full of error. The one-sided 
aspect in which it is now viewed is not 
calculated to bring about a wholesome 
and thorough reformation. 
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COPP’S HILL. 


O THOSE who. dwell 
entirely in the present, 


interesting ; but some 
minds are stimulated by 
an inert historic spot, 
and, cutting loose from 
their time, plunge eagerly into the 
past, feeling in spirit and seeing in 
detail the thrilling and the _ passive 
scenes of history. ‘To one of this tem- 
perament, the old windmill brought from 
Cambridge and placed upon the summit 
of Copp’s Hill, is a visible object; its 
distinctive architecture is vividly recalled ; 
the early settlers, coming and going with 
their corn to grind, are living men. The 
old hill ablaze with that mammoth bon- 
fire of forty-five tar-barrels, two cords of 
wood, a mast, spars, boards, and _ fifty 
pounds of powder, in honor of the sur- 
render of Quebec, is a glowing reality to 
him; and the shouts of the exultant 
ones, enlivened by thirty-two gallons of 
rum and much beer, at the expense of 
the province, still ring in his ears. Before 
awakening from this dream of the past 
there appears before his eye, — 

“The belfry tower of the old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 


And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light!” 


which recall the words of Paul Revere: 


“If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
(ne if by land and two if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


Later the hill is bright with red coats. 
Intense is the brilliancy of their garments 
contrasted with the vivid June green. 
‘Clinton and Burgoyne are at fever heat 
as they direct the fire of their battery 


the past is dull and un-. 


and watch with astonishment the fight on 
Bunker Hill, and see the veterans reel 
and fall back before the murderous fire 
of the farmer soldiers. At this disastrous 
moment Clinton throws himself into a 
boat and crosses to the aid of Howe. 
And now a shell from this spot of the 
dead sends terror to the heart of the liv- 
ing, as Charlestown bursts into flame. 

Then there is a pleasant vision of a 
more recent event passing before the 
eye, — that of the merry-voiced children, 
as they wish and go dancing and singing 
about the Wishing Rock that once stood 
by the corner of Snow hill and Charter 
streets. 

These mute stones, many of which 
have withstood for centuries the elements 
and the still ruder depredation of man, 
tell, in their silent way, of the irreverence 
of the living. Carrying us back to the 
British occupancy.is the tablet erected to 
the memory of Captain Daniel Malcom ; 
it has the aspect of a weather-beaten 
veteran, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 

HERE LIES BURIED IN A 

STONE GRAVE 10 FEET DEEP 

CAPT. DANIEL MALCOM MERCHT 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 

OCTOBER 1769 

A TRUE SON OF LIBERTY 

A FRIEND TO THE PUBLICK 

AN ENEMY TO OPPRESSION 

AND ONE OF THE FOREMOST 

IN OPPOSING THE REVENUE ACTS 

ON AMERICA. 


This epitaph seems to have won little 
favor with the British soldiers, for the sur- 
face of the stone bears many a bullet 
mark and the edge is ragged here and 


there from contact with their flying lead. — 


In 1768 Malcom became conspicuous for 
his opposition to the unpopular duties. 
A schooner of his, laden with wine, was 
detained and anchored about five miles 
from town, among the islands in the har- 
bor, he being determined that the cargo 
should escape the duties imposed upon it 
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by the Mother country. Under cover 


of night, it was brought up by a party of 


men armed with clubs, and deposited in 
safe keeping. ‘The merchants and trad- 
ers held a meeting, over which the cap- 
tain presided, in which it was determined 
not to import any more English com- 
modities, except such as should be re- 
quired for the fisheries, for eighteen 
months. This incensed the officials 
greatly, but it was persisted in and gave 
origin to the inscription subsequently 
placed above the grave. 

The oldest original inscription in the 
ground commemorates the death of the 
grandchildren of William Copp, and runs 
as follows : 

DAVID SON TO DAVID 

COPP AND OBEDIENCE HIS 

WIFE AGED TWO WEEKS 

DYED DEC 22 
1661 

THOMAS SON TO DAVID 

COPP AND OBEDIENCE HIS WIFE 

AGED 2 YEARS & 3 QUARTE RS 

DYED JULY YE 25 . 

1678 
Next to this stone in antiquity is one 
found many years ago in a tomb. Al- 
though chipped on the edge, the inscrip- 
tion is still legible, and reads thus: 
MARY RIND 
AGED 
DIED YE 15 OF AUGUST 
1662 
WILLIAM RIND 
AGED ABOUT 1 YEAR DYED 
YE 14 OF FEBRUARY 
1666 

The boyish freak of George Darracott, 
that prompted him to alter the date of 
Grace Berry’s tablet from 1695 to 1625, 
would lead the unwary to believe that 
this was the oldest stone in the enclosure, 
outdating the settlement of Boston by 
five years. 

The atrocities committed in this his- 
toric spot are numberless. ‘These sacred 
relics have been strewn about hither and 
yon and have served various ignoble pur- 
poses, — for the building of drains, con- 
structing chimneys, closing tombs, floor- 
ing cellars. The stones have been pil- 
laged without hesitation or conscience. 
It is with feelings of regret and of anger 
that we look upon the tomb of an ancient 
family like that of Hutchinson, and there 


upon their coat-of-arms find the name of 
another inserted. ‘The remains of those 
once so active and useful are scattered to 
the four winds, ousted from their resting- 
place of centuries, with none to interfere, 
while the dastardly usurper reposes in 
tranquility. ‘To ‘Thomas Hutchinson, 
whose body once lay in this tomb, the 
North End is indebted for its first school- 
house, which was paid for from his pri- 
vate funds; and the appreciative citizens 
have shown their gratitude by erecting 
another building upon the old site and 
calling it the Eliot School. ‘The fact that 
a descendant of these worthies became a 
Tory and fled from the country is no ex- 
cuse for sacrilege like this. 

Resting within this ground are seven 
generations of Clarks, in direct descent, 
each bearing the name of John, and all 
physicians by profession. The tomb of 
the Clarks has been misused like that of 
the Hutchinsons. 

The three old doctors of theology, In- 
crease, Cotton and Samuel Mather, rest 
in the southeast corner of the enclosure. 
On the slab above is the following record : 

THE REVEREND DOCTORS 
INCREASE, COTTON, 

& SAMUEL MATHER 

WERE INTERRED IN THIS VAULT. 
TIS THE TOMB OF OUR FATHERS, 
MATHEW CROCKER’S 

I, DIED AUG T. 27TH 1723 A. E. 84 
C. DIED FEB 13TH 1727 A. E. 65 

S. DIED JUNE 27TH 1785 A. E. 79 - 

The name of Cotton Mather is insepar- 
ably associated with witchcraft. Now 
that the delusion is so remote in history, 
its terrors so long extinct, we cannot per- 
haps easily exercise the full charity to 
which this persecutor of the unfortunate 


is entitled. He was borne along by that . 


current of superstition which swept like a 
cloud over many a fair intelligence, and 
for the time smothered the voice of 
reason. It is indeed deplorable to think 
of the Governor and Council of Massa- 
chusetts turning to one with the credulous 
mind of Cotton Mather for advice upon 
the subject. Certain it is, however, that 
although the misguided man was unable 
to rise above the sentiment of the day, 
he sought to enlist, to the best of his in- 
telligence, every measure of justice in 
the trial of the accused. Living as he 
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The Mather Tomt in Copp’'s Hill Burying Ground. 


did to see witchcraft and those who _ be- 
lieved in its spells jeered by the multitude, 
and condemned perhaps by that most 
cruel of accusers, a conscience goaded 
by remorse, it may be that this refuge on 
Copp’s Hill was gladly accepted at last. 
Listen, as you stand here, to the narrative 
of that mother with a child in her arms, 
and learn how history may be warped. 
“Ves, that’s ther tom of old Mathews, 
—been dead more’n a hundred years. 
He used to kill piles of witches, they 
say.’’ The loquacious superintendent 
had often repeated to tourists his well- 
learned lesson, and this woman now gave 
her interpretation, while the children 
lingered about the ‘‘tom”’ of this horri- 
ble man. | 

But though these mothers may gather 
or retain little authentic history, it is 
gratifying to see them, on a sultry day, 
enjoy this shady retreat. Here the aged 
men, the overworked women, the idle 
children, seek refuge from the heavy air 
of the North End, turning the old grave- 
yard into a common. 

A triple gravestone marks the place of 


interment of Mr. Worthylake and_ his 
family. He was the first keeper of the 
Boston Lighthouse ; and when coming to 
town with his wife and daughter, in 1718, 
all were drowned. It is interesting to re- 
call that this event inspired Franklin, 
then but a youthful apprentice, to com- 
pose a ballad. entitled “ The Lighthouse 
Tragedy, ’’ which he printed and sold ex- 
tensively about the street. 

There are a few old epitaphs to be 
seen here, which may be found in most of 
our early cemeteries. ‘They seem to be 
general favorites; and so well could they 
be applied to almost any of the departed 
that the tablets might have been kept in 
stock with a ready-made inscription await- 
ing only name and date. ‘The following 
is a sample: 

Stop here, my friend, and cast an eye, 
As you are now, so once was I; 

As I am now, so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me, 

The local wag has written beneath in 
chalk, — | 


To follow you I’m not content 
Unless I know which way you went. 


= 
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There is a seemingly flippant and cer- 
tainly not common epitaph, commemor- 
ating the departure of some good soul, 
I trust, that seems to give her exit from 
this world a savage abruptness : 

Here lyes ye Body of 
Mrs. Amey Hunt wife of 
Mr. Benjamin Hunt 
Who died Nov. 26, 1769. 
Aged 40 Years 
A sister of Sarah Lucas lieth here, 
Whom I did love most Dear, 
And now her soul hath took its Flight, 
And bid her spightful Foes good night. 
Another inscription, whose purport is 
much more definite, reads thus: 
In memory 
Betsy 
Wife of David Darling 
died March 23d, 1809, A. E. 43. 

She was the mother of 17 children and around 
her lies twelve of them, and 2 were lost at Sea. 
Brother Sextons 
please leave a clear birth for me 
near by this stone. 


After this memorandum upon the grave- 
stone, it is surprising and rather painful 
that, upon the death of Mr. Darling, he 
was buried in another place in the same 
yard, without any memorial. 

There once grew above the Ellis tomb 
a weeping willow, raised from a slip taken 
from a tree that grew over the grave of 
Napoleon at St. Helena; but our repub- 
lican winds flew into a rage one night 
with this relic of despotism, — tore it in 
shreds, and scattered the mourner of an 
emperor broadcast over the earth. 

The task of displaying the signal lights 
for Paul Revere from the Old North 
Church (Christ Church) fell to the lot 
of Robert Newman, who reposes within 
the Peter Thomas tomb. It was not an 
enviable commission, there in the midst 
of british soldiers, to thus attempt to 
thwart their movements; but Newman, 
well knowing the danger he incurred, un- 
dertook and executed his part in a highly 
creditable manner. ‘Though some of the 
English officers were quartered upon 
him, he succeeded in eluding their vigil- 
ance, and taking the church keys and 
lanterns went to meet his friend, who 
brought information of the movements 
of the British; after which he entered 
the church, locked the door, and found 
his way — 


““Up the wooden stairs with stealthy tread 
To the belfry chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade; 

Up the light ladder slender and tall 

To the highest window in the wall.”’ 


When his work was done he passed 
through the church, jumped from a back 
window, and took a circuitous route home, 
and entered the house without being: dis- 
covered. ‘The British-found him in bed, 
arrested him, and threw him into jail; 
but such precautions had he taken that 
nothing could be proved against him, and 
he was released. 

A huge block of slate, with one side 
smooth, commemorates 


Nicholas Vpsall Aged 

About 70 Years 

Dyed Ye — of 

August 1666 — 
who, in consequence of his kindness of 
heart, was banished from the colony after 
paying a fine of £20; his offence was 
bribing the |:eeper of Boston jail to sup- 
ply two Quaker women with food, who 
otherwise would have starved. 
mained in exile until the expiration of 
Gov. Endicott’s authority. ‘This is that 
Nicholas Upsall referred to by Whittier 
in The King’s Missive.”’ 
CAPT.. THOMAS LAKE 
AGED 61 YEERES 
AN EMINENTLY FAITHFUL SERVANT 
OF GOD & ONE OF A PUBLICK SPIRIT 
WAS PERVIDIOVSLY SLAIN BY 
YE INDIANS AT KENNIBECK 
AVGUST YE 14TH 1676 
& HERE INTERRED THE 13TH OF 
MARCH FOLLOWING 

The above inscription is cut upon a 
stone that originally contained a very 
curious souvenir of the fate that overtook 
the worthy captain. After the bullets 
taken from his body were melted, they 
were poured into a deep slit sawed for 
the purpose in the slate. Mischievous 
knives have cut away the metal, however, 
until there are now but faint traces of the 
material with which the fissure was once 
filled. 

Some of these sacred memorials afford 
persons of a humorous turn some oppor- 
tunity for amusement by the contrast of 
names; for instance, William Beer, as 
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opposed to John Water; Samuel Mower, 
to Theodica Hay ; Mercy White, to Mary 
Black ; Timothy Gay, to Daniel Graves ; 
Charity Brown, to Elizabeth — Scarlet. 
The name of Ann Ruby is a good enough 
companion for Emily Stone. 

Linking this ancient abode of the dead 
with the living are records. of youthful 
pranks that have taken this ground for 
their scene of action. ‘There is a story 
told of some Harvard students who one 
night, anticipating rare fun in startling 
the inhabitants in the neighborhood of 
the burying-ground, repaired _ thither, 
blowing horns and shouting, ‘‘ Awake ye 
dead, awake and prepare for the Judg- 
ment day!’’ Crazy Mol, who frequented 
these grounds, where she often slept, re- 
sponded calmly to the summons: ‘‘ Good 
Lord, I am ‘ready!’ ‘The . students, 
alarmed at this unexpected greeting, took 
flight in all directions, and one of the 
number was so thoroughly frightened 
that he is said to have lost his mind in 
consequence. 


KING’S CHAPEL BURYING GROUND. 


Amid the rumble and rattle of com- 
mercial traffic, and the restless passengers 
engrossed with the present, stands old 
King’s Chapel, like a silent sentinel watch- 
ing over the dead of other centuries. 
There is a dignity in its aspect, derived 
in part from the character of its struc- 
ture, and in part from the solemn mission 
it seems to fulfil as guardian of the Chapel 
surying Ground. 

The principal entrance is from Tre- 
mont Street, but an iron gateway affords 
a more picturesque approach at the south- 
easterly corner, on School Street. Pass- 
ing beneath the archway, which affords 
access to the twenty-one vaults beneath 
the Chapel, one finds one’s self among the 
earliest graves of Boston. Amid these 
crumbling stones we feel the wisdom of 
that ancient order, passed in 1642, which 
ran thus: “It is ordered that the Con- 
stables shall with all convenient speed 
take care for fencing in the burying place.” 
So heedless are the living of the sacred 
dust of earlier generations, that but for 
such precaution all evidence of our ances- 
tors might ere this have been reduced to 
powder. It is shocking beyond expres- 


sion — the vandalism that has been per- 
petrated upon these graves. ‘Though 
the hurrying multitude have been de- 
barred from trampling upon the remains 
of their forefathers, a depraved taste has 
prompted active hands to arrange the 
memorials of the dead in even rows, in- 
stead of leaving them standing at the 
head of the graves over which they were 


fondly placed as a token of love and re- 
spect centuries ago. Now they serve only 
as an historical relic and fail to designate 
the resting places of those whose memory 
they perpetuate. When looking upon 
this work, one feels that could the belief 
in future punishment entertained by these 
victims be visited upon the actors in this 
sacrilege, it would be none too severe. 
We are in sympathy with the dear old 
autocrat when he stigmatizes this act as 
the hyena horror. 

Two hundred and sixty years ago this 
historical spot, now the heart of the me- 
tropolis, resounded with the discharge of 
fire-arms, and the echo of the three vol- 
leys of shot fired above the grave of a 
soldier died away in the primitive forest. 
From this event dates the first known 
burial in Boston, of which mention is 
made by Governor Winthrop, under date 
of 18th of February, 1630: “ Captain 
Welden, a hopeful young gent, and an 
experienced soldier, died in Charlestown 
of a consumption, and was buried at 
Boston with a military funeral.” 

Here within the friendly shadows of 
the dreaded Episcopal Church, side by 
side with its stanch supporters, reposes 
the dust of some of the sternest types of 
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Puritans. A large tablet contains the 
following inscription : 


HERE LYES 
INTOMBED THE BODYES 
OF THE FAMOUS REVEREND 
AND LEARNED PASTORS OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH OF CHRIST IN BOSTON 
VIZ: 
MR. JOHN COTTON, AGED 67 YEARS, 
DEC’D DECEMBER THE 23D 1652; 
MR. JOHN DAVENPORT, AGED 72 YEARS, 
DEC’D MARCH 15TH; 1670; 
MR. JOHN OXENBRIDGE, AGED 66 YEARS, 
DEC’D DECEMBER 28TH, 1674; 
MR. THOMAS BRIDGE, AGED 53 YEARS, 
DEC’D SEPTEMBER 26TH, 


Along that side of the enclosure toward 
Tremont Street may be seen the arms 
and escutcheons of many of the deceased. 
On the one side of the fence the ensigns 
armorial displayed with pride carry us 
back to the days of heraldry, while on 
the other hang the order slates and boxes 
of the expressmen and jobbers of various 
sorts, announcing their efficiency in mov- 
ing furniture. 

The material used for the monuments 


is varied. Those of remote date are 


made from porphyritic green-stone, which 
is of a durable nature. 

The next in order are of a very sub- 
stantial slate-stone, imported from Eng- 
land ; then come those of local produc- 
tion which are of American slate and 
marble ; though not unfrequently a more 
costly marble of foreign origin may be 


seen, that received its shape and inscrip- 


tion after importation. 

So grotesque and crude are many of 
the sepulchral ornaments and devices, 
that it is a subject for wonderment that 
they were ever erected above the remains 
of cherished or respected relatives. Was 
it the taste of the survivors, or did they 
but follow the custom of the day —as 
in our time those not destitute of taste 
wear ugly garments and in other ways 
conform to hateful customs? How re- 
pulsive — this marking of the last resting 
place of those dear in memory with these 
rude designsof deaths-heads, hour glasses 
and ugly cherubim! As little or no in- 
dividual taste is shown in these matters, 
it is a natural conclusion that our fore- 
fathers were the victims of fashion, and 
that however ghastly may have been these 
images to the living, they were unwilling 


that the graves of their ancestors should 
receive less tribute from: fashion than 
those of their respected neighbors. 

One of the most conspicuous monu- 
ments in this ground is that erected to 
the memory of Hon. Samuel Daws, a 
venerable citizen of 78, who departed 
this life Jan. 2nd, 1809. A little to the 
northwest of this prominent structure is 
the tomb of the Boston branch of the 
Pilgrim family of Winslow; in this vault 
are deposited the remains of John Wins- 
low, who died in 1674. Here also lies 
all that is mortal of Mary Chilton, his 
wife, who succeeded in leaping upon the 
shores of Cape Cod and claiming the 
distinction of being the first woman of 
the renowned J/ayflower to place her foot 
upon American soil. 

It was here that the valiant captain of 
Cromwell’s army, Gov. John Leverett, 
was buried after his valuable services to 
the colonies. The great buff coat which 
he wore in service is treasured by the 
Historical Society but a few feet distant. 
Here, too, are the tombs of the Win- 
throps and Olivers. Within the former 
repose the ashes of three generations, 
father, son and grandson. Each in his 
turn enjoyed the title of Governor. 
They held office over different jurisdic- 
tions, but now bear one another company. 

We do not need to recall John Win- 
throp with this bit of stone. By the in- 
fluence of his unostentatious, prudent 
and earnest life he built himself a monu- 
ment more enduring, becoming forever a 
part of the forces that are still at work for 


public purity. How this old town in_ 


which he lies has changed since Mrs. 
Winthrop, pail in hand, from her home 
near the head of Milk street, found her 


way to the spring near the present site of — 


the Post Office ! 

In 1665, Gov. John Endicott was borne 
from his home on the hill top near by, 
and commenced his long rest here in the 
Chapel ground. ‘Though his nap was a 
century old when the Concord fight took 
place, he made himself in a sense a 
leader of the Revolution when he cut the 
cross from the flag and raised his voice 
in support of local government. What- 
ever charges of tyranny or severity may 
be made against him, it is to be remem- 
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bered that he stood for freedom for him- 
self and for the colonies. 

The tomb of Jacob Sheafe bears this 
inscription : 


HERE LYETH INTERED THE 
BODY OF ICOB SHEAFE OF 
BOSTON WHO FOR SVME 
TIME LIVED AT CRAMBROCK 
IN KENT IN OVLD INGLAND 
HEE DECEASED THE 22TH OF 
MARCH 1658 AGED 58 YEARS. 


Near the tomb of Sheafe is that of an- 
other prominent merchant, Thomas Brat- 


tle, perhaps the wealthiest New England 
merchant of his day; his son, Thomas, 


became treasurer of Harvard College, 


and his son William, pastor of the First 
Church in Cambridge. 

The oldest upright tablet in the yard 
bears the name of Deacon William Paddy, 
and is of native green-stone. ,The 
history of this stone adds one more to 
the list of the many shocking instances of 
disrespect to the dead. Many years 
since it was surreptitiously removed from 
the grave over which it was placed by 
respectful and affectionate hands more 


than two centuries ago. In 1830 it was 


7 
\, 


discovered by workmen while removing 
the earth from the north side of the Old 
State House, where it reposed several 
feet below the surface of the street. It 
is thus but by the merest chance that we 
are now able to read this ancient inscrip- 
tion — 

HERE: LYETH 
THE: BODY: OF: MR. 
WILLIAM: PADDY: AGED 
58: YEARS: DEPARTED 
THIS: LIFE: AUGUST: THE [28] 

I 6 5 8 

The following lines are inscribed upon 

the back of the slab: 
HERE. SLEEPS. THAT 
BLESED. ONE. WHOES. LIEF 
GOD. HELP. VS. ALL. TO. LIVE 
THAT. SO: WHEN. TIEM. SHALL. BE. 
THAT. WE. THIS. WORLD. MUST. LIU 
WE. EVER. MAY. BE. HAPPY 
WITH. BLFSSED. WILLIAM. PADDY 


Deacon Paddy was a most useful and 
beloved member of society, and one of 
the early settlers of the Plymouth Colony, 
where he served in various capacities un- 
til his removal to Boston. His first wife 
and several of his children found their 
last resting place in this ground. 
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Here also rests Isaac Addington. 
East of the Addington tomb, where re- 
pose the Bromfields and their various de- 
scendants, is that of Dr. Benjamin 
Church, which subsquently became the 
property of the late Turner Phillips. In 
1858 a marble monument was erected 
upon this spot, where in February, 1688, 
the remains of Lady Ann, the wife of 
Sir Edmund Andros, the tyrannical gover- 
nor, were interred. Another grave that 
has been desecrated by the ruthless hand 


Gateway of Granary 
Burying Ground. 


of arrangement is that of Capt. Roger 
Clap, who for twenty-one years was cap- 
tain of the castle in Boston harbor. 
Here, too, rests the dust of Major 
Thomas Savage, a noted commander in 
King Philip’s war. 

Lurking about old burying places, like 
the ghosts of the departed, are many 
legends that each generation bequeaths 
to its successor. There is one related of 
this burying ground, where a person was 
asserted to have been buried alive. A 
furious mob exhumed the corpse, and 
were only satisfied by the assurance of 
the doctors, who examined the remains, 
of their error; then they proposed to 
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bury the old woman who had raised the 
uproar, — but their threat was not carried 
into execution. 


THE OLD GRANARY BURYING GROUND. 


This cemetery derived its name from 
the old Granary which stood upon the 
present site of Park Street Church. The 
land enclosed herein was_ originally 
part of the Common, or Training Field. 
The use of this land as a_ burial place 
dates back to 1660. The active world 
- about seems to envy these passive dead 
of the by-gone centuries the space re- 
served for their graves and tombs. 
Buildings now astir with life have 
taken for their foundations these an- 
cient vaults, and it seems that but for 
the array of tombs and the solid wall 
with its fence of iron along the out- 
skirts these greedy living ones would 
swarm in and take possession, com- 
pleting the work of desecration com- 
menced by the former superintendent 
of burials when he placed the stones 
in rigid alignment to please his hate- 
ful fancy. 

The dust of statesmen, warriors, 
orators, preachers and merchants, 
who left large stores of worldly 
goods, and those with 
only evil or pleasant 
memories to _ be- 
queath, repose within 
this burial place. 

Forbidding and 
AP cheerless as the 
ground may be in 
some of its aspects, 
a glowing sheiennl arises when we recall 
the sturdy patriots that have been en- 
trusted to its care. There are three 
who placed their autographs on the 
Declaration of Independence, John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, and Robert Treat 
Paine. Though foremost in the great 
cause for freedom, how striking is the 
contrast of those two bold leaders of the 
revolutionary movement, Hancock and 
Adams; the former dealing with the 
events of his time, possessed of great 
wealth, a picturesque, polished, courag- 
eous, autocratic man, whom the appella- 
tion of “ King Hancock,” given him by 
his contemporaries, doubtless well fitted ; 
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the latter, with his simplicity of manner 
and humble pursuit, combating not only 
for immediate issues, but standing forever 
as the exponent of democracy! Very 
different types, these patriots, both of 
whom escaped a violent death, though 
England, in her proclamation, offered 
pardon to all but them! 
Here also rests he who rode so well, 
and set in motion — 
«A cry of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore ! 
For, borne on the night wind of the past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere.’’ 
About twenty feet from Tremont street 
the victims of the Boston Massacre found 
their last resting place. ‘This shocking 
event, soiling the pages of history, will 
forever arouse the indigna- 
tion of men. How little 
the brutal soldiery realized 
the far-reaching power and 
the final issue of the storm 
they set in motion, when 
they shot down the unarm- 
ed citizens without mercy! ° 
Many of the unfortunate 
eleven who fell sank never 
to rise again, and were 
borne hither attended by 
an immense throng ; the 
hearses, meeting near the 
scene of the tragedy, moved 
along the main street, pass- = 


ed the closed shops, while = = 
the bells of Boston and the Sy 


neighboring towns raised ==="! 


their sorrowful voices in ac- 
cord with the grieving land. 

A noticeable monument 
has here been raised above the parents 
and other relatives of Franklin, by a 
number of Boston citizens, who placed 
beneath it the tablet that had previously 
been erected. 


“JOSIAH FRANKLIN AND ABIAH HIS 
WIFE 

LIE HERE INTERRED 

THEY LIVED LOVINGLY TOGETHER IN 
WED) 

LOCK FIFTY)FIVE YEARS AND WITH- 
OUT AN 


ESTATE, OR ANY GAINFUL EMPLOY- 


MENT, BY 

CONSTANT LABOR AND HONEST INDUS-— 

MAINTAINED A LARGE FAMILY COM- 
FORTABLY, 

AND BROUGHT UP THIRTEEN CHILDREN 
AND 

SEVEN GRANDCHILDREN RESPECTABLY. 
FROM 

THIS INSTANCE, READER, BE ENCOUR- 
AGED TO 

DILIGENCE IN THY CALLING, AND DIS-— 
TRUST 


NOT PROVIDENCE. 
HE WAS A PIOUS AND PRUDENT MAN; 
SHE A DISCREET AND VIRTUOUS WO- 
MAN. 
THEIR YOUNGEST SON, 
IN FILIAL REGARD TO THEIR MEMORY, 
-PLACES THIS STONE. 
J. F. BORN 1655-DIED 1744,-. 89 
A. 1667-1752,-Az. 85. 


THE ORIGINAL INSCRIPTION 
IAVING BEEN NEARLY OBLITERATED, 
A NUMBER OF CITIZENS 


ERECTED. 
THIS MONUMENT AS A MARK OF RE- 
SPECT 
FOR THE 


ILLUSTRIOUS AUTHOR, 
MDCCCXXVII.” 

The renowned philosopher uncon- 
sciously reveals to us in his precept, 
drawn from the lives of his parents, much 
of his own. character. This man, who 
had achieved eminence at home and dis- 
tinction abroad, takes pride and pleasure 
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in recording the homely accomplishments 
of his parents, and here in stone testifies 
his respect to his father, tallow chandler 
and soapmaker. Not far from this tomb 
is the grave of Franklin’s uncle, whose 
name he bore. 

The oldest stone in the Yard bears the 
following inscription : 


HERE LIES YE BODY OF 
JOHN WAKEFIELD 
AGED 52 YEARS 
DECD JUNE YE 18 
1667 


From this we infer that the burials 
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must haye been infrequent, 
or stones were not used to 
mark the graves; for this 
ground was set apart for the 
purpose of burial seven years 
previous to the above date. 
Standing above the grave 
of Mr. Elisha Brown is the 
ae following remarkable inscrip- 
rleNy tion, and though the incident 
related occurred more than 
a century ago, it is still thril- 


ling to recall: 
ELISHA BROWN 
of BOSTON. 
eal who in Octr 1769, during 17 days 
a generous zeal for the LAWS 
bravely and. successfully 
opposed a whole British Regt 
in their violent attempt 
ae to FORCE him from his 


legal Habitation. 
Happy Citizen when call’d 
singley 
to be a Barrier to the Liberties 
of a Continent. 


Within reach of one’s hand from the 
Tremont Street mall is the tablet of young 
Woodbridge, who fell from a _ mortal 
wound inflicted by another youth while 


duelling on the Common, one hundred — 


In the Central Burying Ground. 
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and sixty-four years ago. The excite- 
ment which this incident created at the 
time was intense. Both young men were 
of high standing and of good social 
connections. ‘The place of meeting was 
the rising ground near the middle of 
the Common; the weapons were small 


Yj 


i 


cheer his last sad hours, arriving in sea- 
son only to weep above his newly-made 
grave? 

For a long time the gravestone of 
Pierre Daillé, the beloved minister of the 
French Protestants, was an object of 
search. After many years it was found, 


The Dudley and Eliot Tombs in the Eustis Street Burying Ground. 


swords; the combat took place in the 
evening, the participants being without 
seconds. Woodbridge received a thrust 
through the body and died on the spot 
before the next morning. Phillips was 
slightly wounded, but at midnight made 
his escape in a British man-of-war, bound 
for France, where within a twelvemonth 
he died of a broken heart. ‘There was 
great sympathy for the refugee as well as 
for the fallen man. How many loving 
hearts were tortured by this sad event! 


Through lonely hours of suffering the 


young exile lived through the agonies of 
his dying enemy; by day and night the 
ghastly vision of Woodbridge’s bleeding 
form wrought havoc with his wasting 
frame. The nature of the medicines 
which he used in such quantities tells of 
his awful struggle to find composure in 
sleep, which seems to have deserted him 
until he found eternal rest. But what 
relief was there for the broken-hearted 
mother, who travelled across the sea to 


while laborers were employed excavating 
a cellar in an old estate on Pleasant 
street, whither it had been removed many 
years earlier. A little previous to this 
fortunate incident the foot-stone was re- 
vealed, being hidden from view by the 
accumulated debris. It so happens that 
good Parson Daillé, long hidden in mys- 
tery, is at last definitely located and very 
well supplied with sepulchral adornments. 

The odious memory of Governor Bel- 
lingham is here recalled by the horizontal 
tablet which bears his name. ‘The cir- 
cumstance of his marriage was a novelty 
in his day, as it would be in ours. A 
youthful friend of his was about to be 
married to a charming young woman, 
who the Governor concluded would be 
an agreeable companion for himself; and 
though many years her senior, he pre- 
sented the advantages of being the wife 
of a Governor so effectively that he won 
the lady, and without publishing his con- 
tract, contrary to order of Court, he per- 
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‘* Crouching closely to determine the name and date. 


formed the ceremony himself in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the country. He 
was presented for breach of the order of 
Court, and the Secretary called him to 
answer the prosecution. He refused to 
go off the bench unless commanded, and 
he being chief magistrate, the case was 
here dismissed. When the tomb of Gov- 
ernor Bellingham was repaired, one hun- 
dred and ten years after his interment, 
his coffin was found floating around in the 
ancient vault, — the ground, as has been 
said, seeming to reject the remains of so 
unjust a man. 

The association with this ground of 
that large-hearted, high-spirited benefac- 
tor, Peter Faneuil, with his royal equip- 
age, his choice wines and bountiful ban- 
quets, is one of the most interesting 
associations. How friendly these inmates 
seem after their slumber of centuries ! 
But, alas, their lives were not free from 
domestic fermentation, as the experience 
of Benjamin Faneuil sufficiently illus- 
trates. Benjamin, the brother of Peter, 
was the nephew and adopted son of 
Andrew Faneuil, by whom he had been 
educated, and from whom he had every 
reason to suppose he would inherit an 
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ample fortune. But placid waters are 
sometimes visited by rude winds. The 
nephew had the very good or the very 
bad fortune to fall in love with a very 
beautiful maiden, as poor as she was lov- 
able. For fear of the uncle’s wrath a 
secret marriage followed. Benjamin was 
very happy in his new relation and might 
have so continued had not an evil gossip 
whispered the secret to the uncle, who 
boiled and foamed with rage at this pre- 
sumption. ‘They met at the breakfast 
table ; the meal passed as usual; the old 
man was loaded to the muzzle with rage, 
which he had crammed down and held 
in place by the effort of his will. When 
the repast was finished the charge -was 
fired at two paces at the startled youth: 
‘‘] hear you are married!” Yes, un- 
cle, I am.” “Then you will leave my 
house!”’ ‘The young man instantly de- 
parted. They did not meet again for 
many years, and when they did there was 
no greeting; the silent and disinherited 
nephew was placed by the side of his 
mute uncle in the Faneuil tomb yonder, 
where they have reposed in unsocial si- 
lence for more than a century. 

It was an odd and a pleasant fancy 
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which prompted the old mint master, 
Hull, to balance his daughter with pine- 
tree shillings on her wedding day, and 
then give her weight in these coins as 


a marriage portion. The bridegroom, 


Judge Sewell, doubtless felt no regrets at 
the goodly proportions of his bride. 
Cynics may whisper that plump maidens 
would be at a premium if this became 
the custom. For this gift of metal, mint 
master Hull is none the poorer, nor Sewell 
and his bride the richer, now that they 
are here at rest. 

_ Tradition erroneously credits the wife 
of Isaac Vergoose, a Boston printer, with 
the authorship of the everlasting and 
widely known “‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies.”’ 
It is sad to rob Bostonians of the belief 
that it was one of their departed number 
in the Granary Burying Ground who 
amused the children of many nations and 
puzzled the wise to answer that perplex- 
ing question, “ Hi, ho, how many holes 
in a skimmer?” | 

There are many who like to hear and 
many who like to tell wild and uncanny 
tales. Search far and near and where 
would one find better opportunity to grat- 

ify this fancy than in the story of those 
- vagrants who occupied a tomb in this old 
burying ground, where they made night 


hideous with their merriment, which, 
arising from their subterranean retreat, 
sounded in the distance like the groans 
or wailing of recovered mortals prema- 
turely entombed? ‘The citizens unable 
to endure longer this strange and hideous 
noise formed a committee for investiga- 
tion; they discovered this vault tenanted 
by vagabonds, who merrily broiled chops 
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over the fire fed from coffins, while the 
walls resounded with their orgies. 


THE CENTRAL BURYING GROUND. 


In consequence of the ever more and 
more crowded condition of the old bury- 
ing-grounds, a spot of land in the south 
part of the Common was set apart as a 
grave yard, and became known as the 
Central Burying Ground. 

There is a stone here commemorating 
an infant, whose identity is as uncertain 
as that of the unbaptised babes entombed 
on Copp’s Hill, who rest without inscrip- 
tions. 

SON TO CAP. WILL 
& MARY 
HIS WIFE DIED 


AUG 24 TH 1749 
AGED 14 DAYS 


It is pathetic to think that here the little 
child will sleep, until the end of time, 
unknown. As the date of this stone is 
earlier than the cemetery, it is natural to 
infer that it was an isolated grave when 
this location was set apart for the purpose 
it now fulfils, or that the remains have 
been transferred from some other spot. 
There is an inscription here recording 
the death of Monsieur Julien, one who 
during his life was engaged in a good 


work, for which all appreciative men 
ought to honor him. Monsieur Julien 
was a dispenser of good food, and the 
most noted restaurateur of the town. 
Washington was the father of his country, 
and his name is perpetuated in pie. 
Julian gained a deserved immortality 
when he gave his name to the excellent 
Julien soup. 
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“IN MEMORY OF 
MR. JOHN V. JULIEN 
WHO DIED JUNE 30TH 1805 
7 AGED 52. 
IN HOPE OF THAT IMMORTAL BLISS, 
TO RISE AND REIGN WHERE JESUS IS, 
HIS FLESH IN PEACEFUL SLUMBER LIES 
TILL THE LAST TRUMPET SHALL SOUND, 
ARISE!” 


Nearly all the stones, except the mon- 
uments bearing the names of Sprague 


and ‘lng, are of a dark or neutral color, 
thus rendering those of white marble 
much more conspicuous. It was not 
difficult for an early citizen, who perhaps 
had been out late and felt slightly dizzy, 
to imagine, as he found his way home- 
ward, that these stones were the spirits 
of the departed ; and such an opinion, 
confided to some credulous youth, would 
not be long in breeding a feeling of awe 
in many youthful inhabitants of the town. 
Doubtless, too, many elders gave this 
place a suspicious glance and felt better 
when it was left well in the rear, in con- 


‘- Wondering at the strange 
and ghastly grimace of its newly 


made acquaintance.” 
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sequence of the traditions of spiritual 
visitations. 

Men of distant climes, of opposing 
faiths and of different races are sleeping 


here; even China’s far off shores are . 


represented. ‘Tradition claims that the 
British soldiers who died in the barracks 
on the Common were buried here. The 
inscriptions in this yard are in no way 


peculiar, and verses are not specially 


abundant, though there are 
several specimens of interest. 
In the midst of those whose 
memory faded when their faces 


forgotten Gilbert Stuart, the 
foremost American portrait 
painter of his time, who won 
his fame in England, and 
whose Washington is familiar 
to all Americans. Here is 
a sombre remark of Mr. 


a tenant of this soil in 1785 ; 
as might be expected from 


the cold earth, his sentiments 

are somewhat chilling : 

‘* Beneath these clods of silent dust, 
I sleep where all ye living must; 
The gayest youth and fairest face 
In time must be in this dark 

place.” 


As Boston swelled its popu- 
lation by the annexation of 
the surrounding smaller. cities 
and towns, it came into pos- 
session of several burial 
grounds as ancient as those 
within the old boundaries. In 
1826 the old Quaker Burying 
Ground on Congress Street passed out of 
existence, and the one hundred and thir- 
teen inmates were transferred to the Lynn 
cemetery, reserved for those of this faith. 


EUSTIS STREET BURYING GROUND. 


This antiquated cemetery, situated at 
the corner of Washington and Eustis 
streets, shows at once by its aspect the 
great age it has attained. It is a source 
of gratification to those who_ respect 
these relics entrusted to our care, that 
most of the stones here locate the exact 


were seen no more is the un- 


Charles Wyman, who became | 


one so long an inhabitant of— 
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resting places of those in whose honor 
they were erected so many years ago. 

A plain, weather-beaten, horizontal 
slab, slightly elevated from the ground, 
has deeply cut upon its surface the name 
of DUDLEY. Beneath were deposited 
the remains of Thomas and Joseph Dud- 
ley, two ancient governors of Massa- 
chusetts, and Paul Dudley, the chief 
justice, whose memory is kept fresh in 
mind by the numerous mile stones along 
the roads in Norfolk County. ‘There is a 
stone erected one hundred and _forty- 
seven years ago, standing yet atthe junc- 
tion of Centre and Roxbury streets, three 
sides of whose upright surface bear these 


inscriptions : 
Dedham The Cambridge 
Rhode Parting Watertown 
Island Stone 
1744 
P. Dudley 


The ancient tomb containing the re- 
mains of the early preachers has been 
restored, the outside of the old structure 
having been completely covered with a 
mastic coating, in which was cut the words, 
“Parish Tomb.” The letters were once 
very prominent, so deeply were they cut 
in this perishable material. The coating 
is now crumbling rapidly away, and in 
this state of ruin appears older than the 
ancient tablet above, on which modern 
hands have cut the following : 


HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF 
JOHN ELIOT 3 
THE 
APOSTLE TO THE INDIANS. 
Ordained over the First Church Nov. 5, 1632. 
Died May 20, 1690, aged LXXXVI. 


ALSO OF 
THOMAS WALTER. 
Ordained Oct. 19, 1718. Died Jan.10, 1725. 
Aged XXIX. 


NEHEMIAH WALTER. 
Ordained Oct. 17, 1688. Died Sept. 17, 1720. 
Aged LXXXVIL. 


OLIVER PEABODY. 
Ordained Nov. 7, 1750. Died May 29, 1752. 
Aged XXXII. 


- AMOS ADAMS. 
Ordained Sept. 12, 1753. Died Oct. 5, 1775. 
Aged LIV. 


ELIPHALET PORTER. 
Ordained Oct. 2, 1782. Died Dec. 7, 1833. - 
Aged LXXV. 
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Heading this list is the name of John 
Eliot. When we read this name, we feel 
that we are no longer among the dead. 
The warmth and sympathy of John 
Eliot’s heart gives him a perpetual life. 
The mentionof his name is like a benedic- 
tion to humanity. The task he took up- 
on himself to civilize not only the red 
man, but the white man of his day, was 
a colossal task. It is pleasant to recall 
him not merely as an expounder of his 
faith, but of joining the Indian boy at 
his sport that they might be more fully in 
sympathy. His long and exhausting labor 
in translating the Bible into the Indian 
tongue furnished us a choice relic, but it 
is now as good as asealed book, for those 
for whom he labored have gone with their 
language from the face of the earth. 

The father of Joseph Warren, the pa- 
triot, who fell at Bunker Hill, was buried 
in this soil; the following passage from 
the Boston ews-Letter gives an account 
of his death: | 

“Roxbury, Oct. 25, 1745.—-On Wednesday 
last a sorrowful accident happened here. As Mr. 
Joseph Warren, of this town, was gathering ap- 
ples from a tree, standing on a ladder at a con- 
siderable distance from the ground, he fell from 
thence, broke his neck, and expired in a few 
moments. He was esteemed a man of good un- 
derstanding, — industrious, upright, honest and 
faithful; a serious, exemplary Christian; a useful 


member of society. He was generally respected 
among us, and his death was universally lamented.” 


One woman, who departed in 1799, 
had evidently seen enough of this life. 
‘‘The world behind me offered me its charms, 

Christ before me call’d me to his arms 


I chose the latter and am now at rest, 
Sweetly sleeping on my beloved’s breast.’’ 


As we find our way among these an- 
cient relics, crouching closely to deter- 
mine the name and date, or perhaps 
brushing apart weeds, or dusting the sur- 
face of the stone in hopes of finding 
some quaint verse, we approach a tablet 
of slate-stone, which is split nearly in 
two. Surely this battered memento will 
furnish something interesting. Placing 
our face near the tablet we read the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

In memory of Deacon 


Joseph Brewer 
who died of ye small Pox 


We recoil before reaching the date, un- 
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mindful of the fact that more than a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the unfortunate 
man was placed beneath the sod. 

As there are those at rest within these 
walls who had been sleeping more than a 
century when hearses were first intro- 
duced into boston, we know that many 
were borne hither, according to the cus- 
tom of the day, upon a bier, carried in 
the hands of bearers, who were from 
time to time relieved by others who 
walked by their side. Then followed the 
mourners and friends, who walked two 
by two; the elder couples came arm in 
arm, but the boys and girls followed hand 
in hand. Impressive indeed must have 
been these early funeral processions, with 
the coffin exposed or draped in black, 
and the variety of characters, from youth 
to old age, who composed the sad party. 
There is an expression of greater tender- 
ness than we manifest in this method of 
bearing the deceased, letting the sympa- 
thetic hand of one’s fellow man perform 
the last sacred service for the dead. 


THE DORCHESTER BURYING GROUND. 


It is a strange sight within the city of 
Boston to look upon graves prepared for 
security against the ravages of wolves; 
but the old burying ground in Dorches- 
ter, at the corner of Stoughton Street 
and Boston Avenue, contains several speci- 
mens of this sort. The method of de- 
fence consists of a flat slab of rude stone 
laid above the grave, extending its entire 
length. At this distant day it is a strain 
upon the fancy to imagine a pack of 
wolves committing depredations within 
this cemetery. ‘There is a large infusion 
of modern architectural memorials, that 
by contrast with their less assuming neigh- 
bors take upon themselves an air of smart- 
ness which is offensive, and in general 
appearance rob the ground of the great 
antiquity which it really possesses. 

There is a stone that bears the date ot 
1638, but from the nature of the inscrip- 
tion we infer that it was not placed upon 
the stone until 1653. The original stone 
was discovered broken beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, and is now in posses- 
sion of an Antiquarian Society which has 
erected in its place one which bears the 
following inscription : 


“HERE 
LIES THE BODIES OF 
MR. BARNARD CAPEN 
& MRS. JOAN CAPEN HIS. 
WIFE; HE DIED NOV. 8 
1638. AGED 76 YEARS 
& SHE DIED MARCH 
26 1653 
AGED 75 YEARS.” 

Fate seems opposed to the preserva- 
tion of these ancient relics. ‘The hand 
of man and many other agencies unite to 
destroy them. ‘They have been carried 
far and wide and used for many pur- 
poses; and now the ground seems hun- 
gry for those that remain and yields little 
by little to their weight, as though it were 
sucking them in; some are so far sub- 
merged -that their dates are obscured. 


Time is a great colorist; rich and rare 


are the varied tints he has placed upon 
these stones. Hungry little plants cling 
close to the surfaces of ‘many of the 
stones, and searching out the work of the 
stone cutter crawl in and obliterate the 
inscription, weaving the daintiest veil im- 
aginable over the rude tablets. Wind and 
rain, snow and ice pelt away, year after 
year, destroying slowly but surely these 
records of our ancestors. The work of 
the elements is more apparent upon the 
horizontal slabs of soft material than 
upon the upright slate stones, which when 
freshly cleaned with potash are found in 


a wonderful state of preservation. One 


can trace readily with the eye those hair 
lines, drawn centuries since, to guide the 
stone cutter with his lettering. — 

The hideous designs at the top of the 
stones are very abundant in this ceme- 
tery, and the shocking faces of these 
winged creatures glare tauntingly at one, 
as though delighted to emphasize remarks 
of a character like this found upon one 
of these stones: 

Reader behold this humble stone 
Tis deaths kind warning to prepare 


Thou too must hasten to the tomb 
And mingle with corruption there. 


As this is not a pleasant reflection, we 
turn gladly to the quaint inscription on 
the large horizontal tablet over the re- 
mains of Major-General Humphrey Ather- 
ton, who held many important offices, 
and at the time of his death filled the 
highest military position in Massachu- 
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setts. He was returning home, after re- 
viewing the troops on Boston Common, 
when in the darkness of the night his 
horse fell over a cow in the road, and 
threw the General to the ground, resulting 


in his death. As the epitaph indicates, - 


he was buried with great pomp. Cut 
above the inscription is a naked sword. 
Heare-lyes-captaine-and-major-of-Svffolk-was- 
withall 
A-goodly-magistrate-vas-he-and-major-generall 
Two-trovs-of-hors-with-hime-here-came-svch- 
worth-his-love-did-crave 
Ten-companyes-of-foot-also-movrning-marcht-to- 
his-grave 
Let-all-that-read-be-svre-to-keep-the-faith-as-he- 
hath-don 
With-Christ-he-livs-now-crownd-his-name- was- 
Hvmphrey-Atherton 
He-dyed-the-16-of-September-1661. 

How much there is of truth in the 
tradition that the cow was guided by a 
rope held in the hand of a man cannot 
at this late day be determined, neither 
will we deny the claim of the poor Quak- 
ers who chose to think it a judgment of 
God in consequence of the General’s 
persecution of their sect. Whatever the 
cause, it seems an ignominious fate for a 
soldier of this rank to have at last fallen 
the victim of acow. It is to be regretted 
that this curious old stone has been badly 
chipped by collectors of antiquities. 
General Hooker (Fighting Joe), when 
visiting this grave, remarked, after read- 
ing the inscription, that the entire body 
of the troops of Massachusetts must have 
been present on the occasion referred 
to; then, when his companions had 
moved on, he chipped a piece from the 
under side of the slab with his jackknife ; 
on being reproved by the superintendent 
he admitted his fault, but said he wanted 
something to show the boys where he 
had been. 

There is a very curious inscription here, 
which reads as follows : 


ABEL-HIS-OFFERING-ACCEPTED-IS 

HIS-BODY-TO-THE-GRAVE-HIS-SOVLE-TO 
-BLISS 

ON-OCTOBERS-TWENTYE-AND-NO-MORE 

IN-THE-YEARE-SIXTEEN-HUNDRED-44 

SVMITE-SVMITTED-TO-HER-HEAVENLY- 


KING 
BEING-A-FLOWER-OF-THAT-AETERNAL- 
SPRING 


NEARE-3-YEARS-OLD-SHE-DYED-IN- 
HEAVEN-TO-WAITE 
THE-YEARE-WAS-SIXTEEN-HUNDRED-48 


? 


Here is another verse worthy of being 
quoted : 
Submit submitted down to dust, 
Her soul ascends up to the just; 
At neer — old she did resign. 
Her soul’s gone to Christ, year ’59. _ 


At the top of:the memorial erected in 
honor of Mr. John Foster, a graduate of 
Harvard College, who served in the vari- 
ous capacities of school-master, mathe- 
matician and printer, is a bas-relief of 
two figures, which we presume were in- 
tended to be symbolical of Time and 
Death extinguishing the lamp of life. 
Though a very crude piece of sculpture, 
in its day it was doubtless much admired 
and elicited many a warm comment. At 
the time of the man’s death, which oc- 
curred in 1681, he was thirty-three years of 
age, but he seems to have achieved some 
distinction; he is spoken of in the in- 
scription as the ingenious Mr. John 
Foster. 

It seemed a favorite practice with our 
forefathers, when approaching their last 
days, to write their own epitaphs, or 
have them written for them, and after 
death to have the comments cut upon 
the stone as remarks from the dead. It 
is doubtful whether the dead of those 
days were in reality any more given to 
reflection than in our time. The follow- 
ing inscription is to record the resting- 
place of another Dorchester school-mas- 
ter, who had some reflections on the 
future before his departure : 

HERE-LIETH-BURIED-YE-BODY-OF 
MR-WILLIAM-POOLE-AGED-81-Y EARS 
WHO-DIED-YE-25TH, OF-FEBRUARY-IN 
YE-YERE..! 6 
made-while-he-was-yet-liuing-in-remembrance-of 
his-own-death-&-left-it-to-be-engraven-on-his- 
tomb-yt-so-being-dead-he-might-warn-posterity 
or-a-resemblance-of-a-dead-man-bespeaking-ye- 

reader. 
Ho-passenger-tis-worth-thy-paines-to-stay 
&-take-a-dead-mans-lesson-by-ye-way 
J-was-what-now-thou-art-and-thou-shalt-be 
What-J-am-now-what-odds-twixt-me-&-thee 
Now-go-thy-way-bvt-stay-take-on-word-more 


Thy-staf-for-ought-thou-knowest-stands-ye-next- 


dore 
Death-in-ye-dore-yea-dore-of-Heaven-or-Hell 
Be-warned-be-armed-believe-repent-farewell. 


Records locate the place of burial here 
of twenty-eight Revolutionary solciers, 
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but above the spot there is no inscription. 
Some distance from these patriots who 
fought and died for liberty are the graves 
of four slaves; the stones above them 
claim that they were owned by Messrs. 
Foster and Oliver. 

Let us not forget the inscription over 
the grave of the ancient school-mistress, 
which is beautifully decorated with a tiny 
vine, which nearly obliterates the follow- 
ing lines: 

HERE LYES YE BODY 


OF MIRIAM WOOD 
FORMERLY WIFE TO JOHN SMITH 


AGED 73 YEARS 
DIED OCTOBER YE 19TH 
I 7 re) 6 


A woman well beloved of all 

her neighbors from her care of small 

Folks education their number being great 
that when she died she scarsely left her mate 
So Wise Discre [ et] was her behaviours 
That she was well esteemed by neighbours 
She liv’din love with all to dy 

So let her rest. [to] eternity. 


This grave yard is honored by the re- 
mains of the Rev. Richard Mather, father 
of Increase Mather, and grandfather of 
Cotton Mather. The following inscrip- 
tion is written upon a horizontal tablet : 
SACER 
RICHARDUS HIC DORMIT MATHERUS 
(SED NEC TOTUS NEC MORA DIUTURNA) 
LAETATUS GENUISSE PARES 
INCERTUM EST UTRUM DOCTIOR AN 

MELIOR 
ANIMUM & GLORIA NON QUEUNT 
HUMARkI 


Diuinely Rich & Learned Richard Mather 

Sons like Him Prophets Great Reiocd this Father 
Short Time His Sleeping Dust heres couerd down 
Not His Ascended Spirit or Rinown. 

U. D. M. In Aug. 16. An In. Dore: N-A. 34 An 
Obt. Apr. 221669 AEt suae 73. 


Buried beneath a tablet quite impos- 
ingly mounted is Lieutenant Governor 
William Stoughton, who liberally added 
to the endowment of Harvard College, 
of which he was a graduate. He preach- 
ed for a time in England, was a member 
of the council, chief justice of the Super- 
ior Court, and acting governor of the 
province for many years. 

There are a number of representatives 
of the extensive family of Jones interred 
in this graveyard. The stone cutters have 
taken much liberty with the orthography 


of the name; in one instance it appears 
as Joanes : — 
Thomas Joanes 
Aged about 75 years 
Died the 13 of November 
1678. 

The tablet thus inscribed is composed 
of a rude gray stone, unlike any local 
production, and is thought by some to be a 
compound manufactured for the purpose. 
There are several tablets of this material 
here erected. The one in memory of 
Joanes was discovered a foot and a half 
beneath the soil, by Mr. Foster, the 
former superintendent, who deserves much 
gratitude for his generous conduct in re- 
storing at his own expense, by means of 
iron rivets and bands, a number of very 
interesting old relics, which had been 
broken in two and fallen to the ground. 


CHARLESTOWN BURYING GROUND. 


This last resting place of Charlestown’s. 


forefathers is one of the most picturesque 
cemeteries in the city.. Rising from all 
its boundaries to a considerable eminence 
near the centre, it presents to the specta- 
tor from below an irregular surface line 
that leads the eye towards the summit, 
which is crowned with a simple, solid 
shaft of granite, towering above all sur- 
rounding stones. Although this monu- 
ment fails to locate the exact place of 
interment, it was erected in memory of 
John Harvard, the first benefactor of 
Harvard College, from whom this institu- 
tion derived its name and £779, together 
with a library of three hundred volumes. 
He died in Charlestown a few months 
after his arrival in this country. The 
eastern face of the monument bears the 
name John Harvard, and on an inserted 
marble tablet, now illegible, is the follow- 
ing record : 

‘(on the twenty-sixth day of September, A. D. 
1828 this stone was erected by the graduates of 
the University, at Cambridge, in honor of its 
founder who died at Charlestown on the twenty- 
sixth day of September A. D. 1638.” 


On the left side is an inscription in 
Latin nearly obliterated. 

Inscriptions beyond names and dates 
are not common on the earlier stones; 
but about eighteen hundred poetic effu- 
sions became very abundant. 
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The authorized desecration of these 
old stones has given them a rather pic- 
turesque appearance; many look. as 
though they had been gathered up and 
hurled about by a cyclone, alighting 
where they might, and in any attitude 
that chance happened to give them. 
‘There is a large number ot excellent 
specimens of lettering to be seen here, 
and some of the decorative work is quite 
skilful; in other instances the name is 
chiselled upon a rude bit of stone, as 
though by the hand of an amateur; one 
loves to think it might have been the last 
act of devotion of some loving hand that 


had no resource with which to employ the 


professional carver. 

‘The inscription which states that Eliz- 
abeth Phillips, the celebrated midwife, 
attended the birth of 3,o00 children has 
been altered to 130,000 by a mischievous 
prefixing of the figure 1 and the adding 
of. an o. | 

Standing upon the hillside is a large 
and massive slab, commemorating Mrs. 
Rebekah Mason, “who died one hour 
after the birth of the child that occupies 
the same grave,’ which they have made 
their abode since 1748. -There is an- 
other stone, in memory of the children 
of Mr. Thomas and Mrs. Rebekah Froth- 
ingham ; it is a sad record of the birth 
and death of five infants, Abigail, the 
daughter, and four sons all bearing the 
name of their father; one only attained 
the age of four, but most of them died in 
the year of their birth. At the bottom 
of the stone can be seen this comment : 


“Our lives is ever on the wing © 
The moment when our life begins 
We all begin to die.” 


Thomas Beecher, one of the original 
settlers -and ancestor of the famous 
Beecher family, was buried within this 
enclosure. 

Some of these old stones have watched 
the growth of the city from its infancy ; 
there. are among them those that had 


been standing one hundred and _thirty- 
five years when the shots went shrieking 
over their heads on their mission of de- 
struction toward Bunker Hill. All of 
these dangerous missiles did not fly clear 
of this spot ; one of the early relics bears 
testimony to this fact, and was once 
marked very definitely with a semi-circle 
in the corner, where the shot did its mis- 
chief, — but collectors of antiquities have 
chipped this portion of the stone until the 
original manner of mutilation is not ap- 
parent. 

Throughout the year these discolored, 
cracked and crumbling mementoes take 
upon themselves various garments. | In 
the fall the withered leaves that play at 
hide and seek about the time-worn veter- 
ans, delight in drawing near to their mel 
ancholy faces, and despite the rude winds 
that would wrench them away they cling 
to some sturdy weed and gather them- 
selves lovingly about the base of the 
tablet, sheltering the unprotected inscrip- 
tion. ‘The winter rains, when frozen on 
their surface, shield them from the sting- 
ing blast. Now comes the snow, stealing 
so gently down that one might fancy it 
feared to wake the dead from their long 
rest, crowning these dark forms that raise 


their heads above the gathering mantle 


of white to receive their curious and 
colorless caps. Spring comes ; the winter 
costume melts away, to be replaced by 
one of brighter colors ; the little bird, for 
the first time on the wing, alights upon 


these ancient forms, and with his round 


eyes peeps down at the face in the sepul- 
chral design, as though wondering at the 
strange and ghastly grimace of his newly 


made acquaintance. Summer deepens 


the verdure, shoots up the graceful weed 
and bush, till it droops over the old stones 
and lets the sunlight through, here and 
there, to flicker on the surface. ‘The 
butterfly, undismayed at the epitaphs pro- 
claiming that life is but the road to death, 
takes flight from the cocoon nestled in 
the very letters of these words. 
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THE ORCHARD PATH. 
By Alice Wiliams Brotherton. 
*‘ Big enough to look after yourself,’ — an’ you’re not afraid of harm? 


Ah, that’s the way that you all go! The same old story you tell. — 
Sit down for a minute, daughter. Le’s talk it all over well. 


S: YOU’RE bound to go to the city? You’re tired to death of the farm ! 


Dear, don’t you think I know it? — I’ve lived it many a year! 
This starving of mind and spirit, this grinding of farmwork drear ; 
Wearing out of the muscle, an’ rusting out of the brain ; 

Working your very heart out for a little handful of gain! 


Daughter, I know the struggle, from first to last, the whole ; 

How it Aurés to crucify longings, how it aches to cramp the soul! — 

But we’ve got air and sunshine, the fields, an’ the stars at night, 

An’ a shelf of books in the cupboard for the hour when the lamp’s a-light. 


Say you go to the city — what can you really do? 

A trifle of clumsy sewing ; can scrub and bake and stew. : 
You’ve not the learning for teaching. You could, may be, “stand in a store’ 
From dawn to dark, with an aching back an’ ankles swollen an’ sore. 


> 


That’s all that there is before you ; unless, like your uncle’s Belle, 
You ran away ‘ith the circus (an’ A4ex end you know right well! ) 
After the raising I gave you you’d hardly go on the stage. 

You might serve hash in a restyrant for a pitiful mite of wage. 


Drudging all day in the basement, and sleeping under the roof ; 
Pain and wrong at your elbow, but happiness keeping aloof ; 
Deceit hid under fair-seeming, sin stalking free in the street : — 
Girl, if you go to the city, that’s what you’re bound to meet. 


By some one wiser than we are, remember, folks’ bounds are set. 
Look into what lies right ’round you, an’ see what good you can get. 
There in the crowded city, with its din and hurry and strife, 

They’re just so busy ‘ith Zz7ng, they can’t learn the meaning of “fe / 


Here under the stars at milking-time, an’ out on the fresh green sod, 
We get to know more of life’s meaning, and somehow seem closer to God. 
You’d miss the air and the sunshine, and the orchard trees a-flower ; 
You’d miss the scent of the clover-fields and the hush of the twilight hour. 


Isn’t that some one a-coming, out on the National Pike? 

Hark to the cheery whistle! Surely that’s Atherton’s Ike. 
You’ve taken a spite against him because of his homely name. 
If it was Irving, or Austin, would it be just the same? 


Isaac meant “ Laughter’? in Hebrew. That’s what he’s like to me, 

With his tossing hair and twinkling eyes and deep voice full of glee. 

No, he wouldn’t look well in a pen-tailed coat an’ a white cravat ; his han’s 
Are fitter for breaking unruly colts than twiddlin’ with ladies’ fans. 
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But I know the stock that he comes from, — not a mean strain in the lot ; 
And the love of an honest man, my girl, is the best that life has got. 

You quarreled with him a-Sunday. How do / know? Mothers guess. 
Run to your room, — you’ve a minute to put on the clean pink dress. 


Shining and white and broad it runs, to the city, that National Road. 
Seems always, like that one in Scripture, leading to sin’s abode ; 
And yon little track through the briars, that runs to the orchard gate, 
Like the thorn-set narrow pathway at whose end the angels wait. 


Ike’s turned off into the orchard ; closer the whistling hies. 

The glare of that dusty sunny pike is like a pain to my eyes. 

Brief as the blaze of autumn leaves is ever a true love’s wrath ! 

Thank God ! there’s the pink through the briars : she has taken—the orchard path. 


SSSA SH 


JAMES -PARTON. 


HE fields of the 
writer and actor are 
different. ‘The one 
through the pub- 
lished word, if it be 
seasoned with wit 
and grace, reaches 
out to the ends of 
the earth. The other is much more in 
the eyes of men, and if he be a really great 
man is the observed of all observers ; but 
if he is to live in successive generations, 
he must have the engaging writer to re- 
count his deeds, or his name is lost to 
the world. ‘Thus the writer is indispen- 
sable to the actor if his name is to be 
handed down to posterity, and the actor 
is necessary to the writer if he is to have 
fitting subjects in which he can display 
his skill. Dr. Johnson was a great writer 
and a puissant individuality during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ; 
but, magnificent as his prose style is,— a 

style which has had vitality enough to 
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By Julius H. Ward. 


live down to the present time, — he is 
chiefly known to us to-day by the indefa- 
tigability of one James Boswell, whose 
wonderful memory and qualities of hero 
worship have combined to produce the 
most fascinating biography in the language, 
through which Doctor Samuel Johnson is 
to-day one of the most interesting char- 
acters in English literature. It is by vir- 
tue of the gifts of Boswell that Dr. John- 
son is an unspeakable delight to us. 
Boswell is simply a person aside, and 
yet to him we owe the entertainment 
which the character of Dr. Johnson sup- 
plies. us with. Perhaps the self-efface- 
ment of a great writer is his most com- 
mendable quality. It takes one man to 
live a notable life, and it takes the best 
work of another man to make the story 
of the first man’s life interesting and en- 
gaging. ‘The late James Parton, like his 
great predecessor, James Boswell, was the 
prince among biographers of this coun- 


try. Whether his subject was a friend or 


an 
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a foe, whether he believed in the integ- 
rity and principles of the man or not, he 
brought the signal quality of unswerving 
truthfulness and impartiality to his work ; 
and his ability to tell a good story is such 
that in his books you never think of the 
writer apart from his work. He reaches 
the highest point of good work, which is 
the forgetfulness of self. Mr. Parton is 
remarkable among the writers of his time 
for this quality. George Bancroft struts 
through his ‘History of the United 
States,”’ like a turkey gobbler in a barn- 
yard, conscious at every step that he is 
bigger than his subject. We have no 
more striking instance of self-conscious- 
ness in our literature, unless it may be in 
the whoops of Walt Whitman; but even 
Whitman’s utterances are the words of a 
man who has seen a vision. It is neces- 
sary, in order that Mr. Parton’s work 
should be rightly appreciated, that he 
should be neither exalted as if he were 
what he was not, nor misunderstood in 
his true capacity and outreach. He was 
a very gifted and remarkable man, but he 
belonged not to the rank of men of 
genius, but to the small and distinct class 
of men who do their work without push- 
ing themselves into notice, and who have 
a rare faculty for seeing things and de- 
scribing them as they are. He would be 
the last to claim a rank for himself that 
did not belong to him. He was not a 
man without opinions and convictions, 
but he was too well-rounded not to re- 
spect the convictions of others and not 
to know his place. If he did not see the 
whole of a subject, he did not pretend 
that he did. A more absolutely honest 
man I have never known. When he 
trusted others, which was not the work 
of a moment, he trusted with his whole 
nature. He had been so accustomed for 
many years to using his experiences ob- 
jectively and to making his materials do 
duty in print that his whole intellectual 
life was as responsive to his will as the 
keys of the piano to the intentions of the 
player. He rejoiced like most literary 
workers in a few friends, well chosen, to 
whom he could speak with entire free- 
dom. It was my privilege to enjoy this 
freedom of access to him; and although 
we did not meet often, when we did meet 


he was something more than communica- 


tive, and we found amid wide differences 


of opinion that there was a large range 
of common ground between us. He had 


no enmities to others, no fads to be’ 


treated tenderly, no whims to be allowed 
for, but was a simple, earnest, resolute, 
hard-working man, who had his bread to 
earn, and who tried to do his duty in the 
position where he found himself. 

I did not know him until he had been 
living for several years in Newburyport 
and had begun to buy his leisure. He 
was then busy on the “ Life of Voltaire,”’ 
and was full of enthusiasm over his hero. 
He liked to talk of his work at such 
times to a sympathetic person, and he 
always said things that were unconven- 
tional. He saw sharply and keenly the 
vital things of life either in his heroes or 
in the persons of his own time, and his 
talk was seasoned with these suggestive 
points. To talk with him for an hour in 
this free way was to obtain suggestions. 
that would last a month for one engaged 
in daily editorial writing. ‘Though Mr. 
Parton was not an unconventional man, 
and had no oddities to speak of, he saw 
things intellectually in an unconventional 
light, and his talk, without in any sense 
being affected, was suggestive and racy 
beyond that of almost any man I have 
ever known. He liked to meet his 
neighbors, his acquaintances among labor- 
ing men, the boys who lived near him, 
and strangers, and to talk with them for 
five or ten minutes as he might have op- 
portunity, and in this way he came to 
have a large social influence and did a 
great amount of good. He never seemed 
to have any aim in this matter, but sim- 
ply talked out of the goodness of his 
mind and heart, making himself felt, 
wherever he was, as a social force. He 
undoubtedly was picking up materials all 
the time, which could be wrought into 
his writings, but it never seemed to others. 
that he was interviewing them, and he 
gave pleasure to every man, woman and 
child with whom he talked. He had 
high ideas of literary art and _ service. 
He would not do hasty work. He was 
methodical, patient, regular and _ persis- 
tent, and in time he had become so able 
to control his mind that it responded to 
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‘his will like the body to his mind. He 
did not tax himself to. work out great 
feats within a short time, or if he was 
hard pressed he gave himself rest as soon 
as the strain was over. He did not burn 
midnight oil, neither did he resort to 
wine or tobacco as stimulants to his 
brain. He was one of the most temper- 


ate men I have ever known. He kept . 


his faculties every day as near as he could 
at their best, and life flowed on from day 
to day with an evenness and a quietness 
that made his home life not only pleasant 
for others but beautiful in itself. 

His habits were to breakfast about half- 
past seven, then to work in his garden in 
the summer for an hour, and then to shut 
himself ine his work-room where he could 
be sure to be undisturbed until half-past 
twelve. ‘Then he dined, and after that, 
in his later years, took a nap. ‘Then he 
was ready for callers or visits to friends, 
or for the reading which might. be re- 
quired for the work of the next day. 
After tea he was usually the companion 
of his family, hearing his wife or niece 
read aloud some book or magazine ; and 
this was his daily round, unless broken in 
upon, month after month, year in and 
year out. He did not often go to Boston 
or New York, or seek a large number of 
literary acquaintances, and yet he was 
never unsocial. He was the light and 
life of two clubs in Newburyport, and he 
was extremely fond of a good square 
talk, in which he was fired up to his ut- 
most. In early life he had an extremely 
quick temper; he could not argue his 
case without getting intoa heat ; but such 
was his control of himself by the time he 
had reached middle life that this tenden- 
cy to fly into a passion had passed 
away, and he could master himself with 
ease. 

The facts of his pérsonal career are 
few and without much public interest, and 
yet they are the waymarks in a life which 


if spent in soberness and industry and in 


quiet retreats, was not without its throes 
and disappointments and struggles and 
success. Mr. Parton was born in the 
cathedral town of Canterbury, England, 
February 9, 1822. His ancestors were 
originally French millers and farmers, and 
had emigrated to Canterbury at the time 


of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685. His father died when he was. 
four years old, and one of his earliest 
memories was that of walking across a 
field in black clothes to attend his funeral. 
This had such a sombre effect upon him 
that he never after that date liked to con- 
form to the usual rules prescribed for 
mourning in the family. One of his last 
counsels to the household before his own 
decease was that they should not follow 
the custom of mourning at his funeral 
and after he had gone. His mother and 
her little family removed to this country 
when James was five years old. He was: 
educated in the schools of New York 
city and at White Plains, N. Y. In the 
latter place, he began studies prepara- 
tory for college. He was in a _ boarding- 


_ school, where subsequently he became an 


assistant teacher. It was the distinction 
of this school that it manufactured Chris- 
tians. It bore a great reputation, be- 
cause nearly every boy who passed 
through it became a member of the 


Church. Young Parton here for the first 


time saw that religion was used as a 
cloak for hypocrisy and bigotry, and as 
an aid to business. This did not lead 
him to give up his position as teacher, 
but it compelled great searchings of heart 
as to the reality of the religion which 
then passed current in society. He could 
not go to college because he’ had no 
money to pay his expenses, but used to 
get up early in the morning for extra 
work, and studied Greek in those hours: 
much further than the young men usually 
do who go to the university; but gradu- 
ally in after years he dropped it and did 
not take it up again. | 

He next found himself in Philadelphia, 
where he was associated with Samuel 
Edwards, afterwards an Episcopal clergy- 


man, in the charge of an English and 


classical school, for the preparation of 
boys for college, and in this school he 
was very successful. He used to live 
much with his pupils, and was greatly 
beloved by them. On Saturday afternoons 
he would take nearly the whole school on 
walks to notable localities around Philadel- 
phia, or to paper mills or to foundries or 
other manufacturing places, and explain to 
them the principles which were here in 
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operation and the part which these inter- 
ests had in the business of life. He had 
what was regarded by his pupils as an 
ideal school. He was very fond of teach- 
ing ; he had a passion for it, natural in- 
stinct and capacity to convey information 
to others in a pleasant way, and he used 
to say that if he were an emperor his 


greatest joy would be to institute an order . 


of rank for meritorious people and to 
place teachers in the highest rank in that 
order. Doubtless he would have been a 
teacher all the rest of his life, had it not 
been that the seed of religious doubt 
which had been sown in his mind at 
White Plains had begun to bear fruit. 
In 1846 the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton of 
Philadelphia, a young Episcopal clergy- 
man of about his own age, delivered a 
course of six sermons on doctrinal sub- 
jects, intended to help young persons toa 
correct belief. Mr. Parton attended 
them, and when they were concluded 
went to Mr. Newton to know if he had 
anything to add to what he had said ; 
but the young divine had no message for 
one who had begun to seriously question 
the reality of supernatural religion. Mr. 
Parton subsequently slowly reached the 
conclusion that Christianity, as it is com- 
monly understood, had no reality in the 
natural order of things, and rejected it as 
a system not to be believed. Before this 
he had been in the habit of opening his 
school with prayer. He simply announc- 
ed, when he was clear in his convictions, 
that hereafter the school would be opened 
without prayer. He made no ‘explana- 
tions, and resorted to no subterfuges, but 
the result was that he was soon obliged 
to give up the school. It broke up the 
future for him and left him without an 
occupation. He returned to New York 
city, where he waited for something to 
turn up. Before this he had written but 
little, and his first hterary work was done 
for the pleasure of it. Mr. N. P. Willis 
was then in the heyday of his reputation 
as a literary man, and was conducting the 
flome Journal. Mr. Parton sent in his 
first contribution at this time, not know- 
ing whether he had the. literary gift or 
not. It was an article on “ Jane Eyre,” 
and he discussed the question whether 
the author was a manor a woman, inclin- 


ing to the latter view. He sent tris 
contribution in by stealth, and as it was 
not printed for two or three weeks he 
thought that Mr. Willis regarded it as 
unworthy of publication. Greatly to his 
joy, picking up a copy of the Home 
Journal shortly after, he found that his 
essay had been printed in full. He had 
been anxious to recall it, but now he was 
glad that he had not done so. ‘This littie 
incident had more to do with his direc- 


tion toward a literary career than any- . 


thing else. He was shortly after engaged 
by Mr. Willis to write regularly for the 
Home Journal, at $10 a week. 

The next step in the development of 
his literary career was taken about 1850. 
While he was employed on the Howie 


Journal he remarked one day toa New. 


York publisher that an interesting story 
could be made out of the life of Horace 
Greeley. When asked why he did not 
do it, he said that it would require an 
expensive journey and a year of labor, 


and that he had not the money to sup- 


port himself while writing it. ‘The pub- 
lisher offered to advance him money, and 
he began at once to collect materials from 


the neighbors of Horace Greeley in Ver- 


mont and New Hampshire for the writ- 
ing of the book, which appeared in New 
York in 1855 as the “Life of Horace 
Greeley.” It was published when Mr. 
Greeley had risen to the height of his 
fame as the editor and proprietor of the 
New York 7774une, and was a fresh and 
typical biography of a notable American. 
It made a great sensation in the literary 
world, and at once introduced the author 
into a new field. It caused him to be 
widely known, and led him to devote him- 
self henceforth to authorship as a profes- 
sion. He also began at this time to write 
on various political and literary topics. 
He now made his first ventures upon the 
lecture platform, which was then a great 
field of literary effort in New England, 
and soon found himself one of the 
notable men of the day. 

His next book was a collection of ait ¥. - 
Humorous Poetry of the English Lan- 
guage from Chaucer to Saxe,’”’ which was 
published in 1856 by Ticknor & Fields, 
of Boston. While it was only a piece of 
literary editorship, it met with a remark- 
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able success, and has gone through many 
editions. 

In January, 1856, he was married to 
Sara Payson Willis, then a widow with 
two children, who had lifted herself out 
of straitened circumstances by her pen, 
and had become well known as a writer 
under the fictitious name of ‘ Fanny 
Fern,” which she signed to her first piece, 
and by which she grew famous before 
even her friends knew that she was a 
writer at all. . He made her acquaintance 
in New York city while he was the as- 
sistant of her brother in the office of the 
Hlome Journal. She had begun to write 
for the New York Ledger in 1854, a con- 
nection which she retained to the end of 
her life, and in which she was joined by 
her husband not long after. The two 
found in Mr. Robert Bonner a liberal and 
intimate personal friend, who regarded 
their joint contributions as of signal value 
to his paper, and who paid for them hb- 
erally. Mr. Parton, indeed, became such 
a constant contributor to the Zedger, that 
he was soon identified with the paper as 
one of its regular staff, and retained that 
position until near the end of. his life. 
If the full history of Mr. Bonner’s busi- 
ness relations, which were always supple- 
mented by friendly relations, with Mr. 
Parton and Fanny Fern”’ could be re- 
lated, it would be one of the most hon- 
orable and delightful statements of friend- 
ship and helpfulness which could be re- 
lated. Mr. Bonner still survives, and if 
he should ever feel inclined to give his 
reminiscences of his relations to literary 
people, his dealings with the Partons as 
publisher and friend would bea delight- 
ful episode. 

It was of the greatest service to Mr. 
Parton that he was able to make a regular 
engagement with Mr. Bonner on the 
Ledger. It provided a steady income for 
himself and his wife, and by this: means 
he was able to take hold of the really 
- great works which now remain as monu- 
ments of his wise and sagacious industry. 
His first effort, after finishing the Greeley 
volume, was to write the “ Life and Times 
of Aaron Burr.” It was prepared from 
original sources ; and in it he attempted 
to restore to Burr the outlines of a man. 
Burr had been painted as a devil. Mr. 


Parton never desired to make him a pop- 
ular character or a hero, and was vexed 
and amused when such an intention was 
attributed to him. He neither admired 
Burr nor wished others to do so; he 
simply thought him interesting, and tried 
to make him appear so to others. He 
made no attempt to blot out the dark 
spots in his career or to apologize for 
him. .He was immensely attracted by 
the romance of Burr’s life, and he showed 
in this work great ability to handle polit- 
ical facts and give them their place and 
order in a popular narrative. His next 
undertaking was the “ Life of Andrew 
Jackson.” In writing this work, as in 
writing the one on Aaron Burr, he had 
access to abundant and original materials. 
He visited New Orleans and the surviv- 
ing friends of Jackson, and sought to 
maké a photographic picture of the times 
in which he lived. An instance of his 
trustfulness and generosity to another 
struggling literary adventurer at this time 
is a noteworthy illustration of the charac- 
ter of Mr. Parton. He had saved from 
his earnings the sum of $200, which he 
intended to use in making a trip to New 
Orleans in order to gather materials for 
the biography of Jackson. He was ap- 
proached in New York by an impecuni- 
ous poet, since widely known to fame, 
who was in great distress and needed 
badly that amount. He assured Mr. 
Parton that he could command the money, 
whenever he required it, and with this 
assurance Mr. Parton loaned this little 
fund, reserved for his Southern trip, in 
good faith. It did not improve his trust 
in human nature to find that the poet 
had betrayed his confidence and had told 


-a falsehood in order to extort money 


from him, and that Mr. Parton was sim- 
ply one more of the persons who had 
placed confidence in the wrong man. 
‘The money was never. returned, and Mr. 
Parton, a wiser and a poorer man, had to 
devise, in days when he had no spare 
capital, other means with which to make 
the journey for gathering the materials 
that would give a graphic interest to his 
story of the life of Andrew Jackson. 
Another misfortune befel him in bring- 
ing out this work. A large subscription 


list had been obtained in the South, where 
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Andrew Jackson was best known, and he 
was depending upon the payment of 
these subscriptions on the delivery of the 
first volume. Hardly had the first of 
the three volumes been published, when 
the civil war-broke out, and it was ut- 
terly impossible for the book to be deliv- 
ered or to secure the payment of the 
subscriptions. A work from which he 
had hoped to reap a sum sufficient to 
secure his literary independence was al- 
most devoid of profit, and the second 
and third volumes were published at a 
heavy loss to his publishers and himself. 
After the war was over it had a reason- 
ably large sale, but nothing like what it 
would have had if the civil war had not 
broken 1n upon his fortunes. 

While the conflict was raging, he be- 
came so deeply interested in General 
Butler’s course at New Orleans that he 
wrote to General Butler and proposed to 
prepare a work upon his administration 
at New Orleans, if the general would 
give his consent. The doughty chieftain 
was greatly pleased with Mr. Parton's 
offer, and granted him every facility to 
write an impartial account of what he did 
during the war in that southern city. 
Mr. Parton composed a large part of this 
work at General Butler’s home, having 
full command of his papers and his per- 
sonal explanations, though the general 
did not read a line of it, except a page 
picked up by chance, until it was finished. 
Mr. Parton was not much given to hero 
worship, and while his subsequent rela- 
tions to General Butler were always 
friendly, the breach between them in 
opinions and in principles constantly 
widened. It was the general’s natural 
abilities which chiefly commanded his 
admiration. He very strongly disap- 
proved of many of his public acts and 
utterances, which was natural for one who 
always acted on his own information and 
judgment; and yet the general’s per- 
sonal kindness to him was keenly appre- 
ciated and found a warm response until 
the end. | 

When Mr. Parton first visited New- 
buryport, he was a guest of General But- 
ler, who was sailing in his yacht along 
the North Shore. He was favorably im- 
pressed with the water views and rural 


beauty of the place. Several years later, 
when his wife’s daughter and her niece, 
then an orphan, were seeking a less ex- 
pensive home than New York, his favor- 
able impressions of Newburyport as a 
quiet New England city revived, and he 
suggested that Miss Eldredge should take 
her niece to this place and make it her 
permanent home. Mr. Parton was at 
this time himself in the deepest affliction 
from the loss of his intimate companion 
in letters, his faithful and devoted wife, 
and his interest in Fanny Fern’s”’ 
granddaughter was all the more intense 
from his close relation to her by mar- 
riage. When Miss Eldredge removed to 
Newburyport and had established her 
home there, Mr. Parton proposed that 
she should allow him to become a mem- 
ber of the family, and he bought the 
house they occupied, in order that the 
little company might live in a home in- 
stead of a boarding-house. He proposed 
to give her the house, but she was un- 
willing to accept it from him, and it was 
finally arranged that Mr. Parton should 
remain in the family as a boarder, and 
that his wife’s daughter should pay him 
rent as her landlord. He could not bear 
to be separated from these dear friends, 
and in his then shattered and broken 
life the care of this little girl, whose name 
was Ethel, and who afterwards took the 
family name of Parton, was a great com- 
fort and satisfaction. Out of the com. 
mon interest of the aunt of this child 
and. of the grandfather by marriage in 
her future welfare, there sprang up a new 
and unexpected affection, that resulted 
in the marriage of Miss Eldredge to Mr. 
Parton in the spring of 1876, three years 


after they had established their home in. 


Newburyport. ‘This new relation was 
almost a literal fulfilment of the Scrip- 
ture: “And a little child shall lead 
them.”’ As the laws of Massachusetts, 
without his knowledge, made the mar- 


riage invalid, Mr. Parton, who was the 


soul of honor in his domestic as well as 
his private life, immediately separated 
from his wife, and they did not live to- 
gether until the marriage had been le- 
gally consummated another state. 
Great happiness came to him through 
this new relationship in the last fifteen 
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years of his life. In the new home what 
was left of the old one was built into new 
foundations. It was a case where family 
friendships ripened by easy stages into 
the deepest and strongest love. Mrs. 
Parton did not inherit the literary genius 
of “Fanny Fern,” but developed as a 
domestic woman, and found her highest 
happiness in being a wife and mother. 

It was in this delightful home that I 
first met Mr. Parton, perhaps ten years 
ago. ‘lo cross that threshold was to step 
into radiant sunshine. You could not 
spend an hour in Mr. Parton’s society 
there without realizing that he was a 
happy man. At my first visit, two little 
children were skipping merrily about, 
scattering sunshine in every direction ; 
a bright girl, now fifteen, who can swim 
like a fish and skate like a boy, and who 
lives a truly natural life, without ceasing 
to be a genuine girl; and a lad, now 
thirteen years old, named Hugo, after 
the celebrated Frenchman whom Mr. 
Parton so greatly admired, a youth who 
perhaps thinks more of hunting and fish- 
ing and swimming and playing ball than 
of books. 

Though Mr. Parton was always rather 
delicate, he shared in athletic sports in 
his youth. He was a good pedestrian 
and an expert swimmer, easily making 
more than a mile at a stretch. He could 
manage a row-boat or a sail-boat, and he 
played most of the boyish games. On 
his return from a year’s sojourn in Eng- 
land when he came to be of age, one of 
the treasures he brought back was a com- 
plete set of cricketing apparatus.. He 
took good care, when he had children of 
his own, that their brain power should be 
well complemented with brawn power. 
He bought a field in the rear of his 
house as a playground where his boy 
could. invite other boys and make a play- 
centre for the neighborhood. He _ used 
to say: “These children can be young 
but. once, and it is our duty to provide 
all the joy we can for them.” ‘There 
were fine currant bushes on one side of 
this playground; and when some one 
remarked to him that the boys stole his 
currants, he replied with a sly smile: 
“Did you ever know ripe currants to stay 
onthe bushes when boys were near them ?”’ 


He had unbounded resources in the 
direction of home life, and it was this 
and his good citizenship which gave him 
a strong hold upon the people of New- 
buryport. His grounds permitted of good 
skating, and, to the horror of the staid 
citizens, he allowed the boys to skate 
there with his own children on Sun- 
days. Some of his good conservative 
neighbors were a little shocked, but Mr 
Parton was so much beloved that it died 
down like a quick fire. On my last visit 
at the house, I was conducted through 
this playground, and through the stable, 
which was turned into a playroom for 
rainy days, and over the rear lot, where a 
swing had been erected among the apple 
trees, and which was in active use during 


- the Sunday afternoon I was there. Never 


was a millionnaire happier in showing a 
friend over his magnificent home than 
Mr. Parton was in setting forth the excel- 
lences of what he had provided in a 
simple manner for his children; and it 
was in moments like these that the essen- 
tial goodness of the man appeared to the 
best advantage. He used to say that he 
was prouder of his early peas than of any 
book he ever wrote, and he thought so 
much of them in the season that one day 
he referred to a column of peas, when he 
intended to describe a row: literature 
and gardening were in very close rela- 


tions. He used to coast with his children 


and live in the same atmosphere with 
them. He never exacted from them a 
great deference. One day in playing ball 
with Hugo, the little fellow was out of 
patience with his father because he did 
not catch the ball well, and burst out in 
his temper: “1 could do better if I had 
a fellow that could hold me.” At another 
time, observing a scratch on the end of 
Hugo’s nose, which had the Roman shape, 
and asking what was the matter with it, 
he got the instant reply, ** Roman punch !” 
Though he. had no fondness for animal 
life, children and animals always took to 
him. A little kitten used to steal up into 
his study and curl up in one corner of his 
desk while he was writing, and children 
whom even their mothers could€ not easily 
control were always happy in his arms or 
in his presence. He had an_- intense 
hatred of cruelty, and if he ever found a 
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boy inflicting injury upon animals, that 
boy was not allowed to escape from his 
hands without an attempt to persuade 
him to better things; and he seldom 
failed in inducing the boy to do better. 
He liked nothing better than to have his 
little son ask him questions, and few men 
ever basked mere in the sunshine of their 
children than he did. He used to say 
that he never knew a woman to amount 
to much in after life who was not some- 
thing of a tomboy when she was a girl. 
The culmination of Mr. Parton’s home 
life was when the day’s work was done. 
He kept to his study in the morning, and 
always had a mid-day dinner. ‘The tea 
was not a substantial meal, and when it 
was over the real enjoyment of the day 
began. Mr. Parton usually sat in one 
corner of the room, and liked to have 
every member of the family contribute to 
the evening’s entertainment. ‘The older 
ones in their turn read aloud; and in 
this way the children, as soon as they 
were old enough, had an introduction to 
some of the best authors of the day. 
Howells and George Eliot and Kipling 
and Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins were 
mutually enjoyed in this way, and the en- 
tertainment was so rich and _ hearty that 
the evening recreation became the chief 
family entertainment of the day. He 
had no greater pleasure than in_ being 
read to by his wife and adopted daughter, 
and it was their special happiness to con- 
tribute in this way to his enjoyment. It 
is not surprising that it was difficult to 
persuade him to go outside to spend his 
evenings ; and yet he was a pretty con- 
stant,attendant at the two social and lit- 
erary clubs which Newburyport maintains, 
and one of their most valued members. 
He was a good talker, and neither con- 
versed nor thought in strictly conventional 
channels ; but he had learned to maintain 
his opinions with so much frankness and 
courtesy to others that even the orthodox 
members of these clubs treated him with 
great respect, though they might not ac- 
cept his opinions. It was characteristic 
of him that he should make much of the 
household when he came to have a home 
of his own, and one of his pleasantest 
essays discusses the duty of being agree- 
able at home and at the table. One of 


his sayings is, “ The three meals and the 
evening are the reward of living.’”? When 
the end of his life was evidently coming 
on through a slow illness which centered 
in an affection of the heart, he recognized 
it to be a duty to keep the home cheer- 
ful for the sake of others. He said to 
his wife concerning the children: “ Do 
not destroy their cheerfulness ; ’’ and they 
were allowed to go to school as usual un- 
til two days before he died, being kept 
till then in ignorance of what was im- 
pending. It was in the spirit of this in- 
tense domestic feeling that after the birth 
of his first child he always called his 
wife Mother.”’ 

His study, when he first went to live in 
Newburyport, was on the first floor, and 
was what had been used by former occu- 
pants as the parlor. It was filled with 
books from floor to ceiling. It contained 
the larger part of his library, and it was 
an interesting place to be in. It was 
essentially a literary workroom. . His 
books had been bought for use and not 
as a library of the standard type. You 
could trace the progress of his thought 
or the evolution of his books by looking 
at the documents and volumes on partic- 
ular shelves of his library. It was really 
representative of his work. The books 
which we all enjoy the best were not nu- 
merous in his collection, and those which 
he wished to read the most he used to 
say that he never had time to read. In 
his case, as in that of most other men of 
letters who are constant writers, the read- 
ing demanded by one’s work materially 
cut short the reading that one would like 
to do as an element of culture; but by 
giving his evenings to literary recreation 
he was able to enjoy a great deal of the 
lighter literature of the day. Nearly 
every man’s library shows the lines of his 
thinking, and Mr. Parton’s was such that 
one could write his biography to a certain 
extent by carefully looking through his 
library. Works on philosophy and re- 
ligion were few and scattered, but volumes 
on American leaders and politics and 
biography were very numerous. Many 
were in French, and he had large collec- 
tions which he had specially made with 
reference to his biographies of the early 
leaders of the government. His library 
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was unique in its character, containing 
very largely what you could find nowhere 
else, and having comparatively few of the 
books that everybody owns. In this lit- 
erary den, where he received few persons 
besides his intimate friends, he wrought 


at the Life of Voltaire’; and the 


merous works which he used in the writ- 
ing of that biography bear witness to-day 
to the thoroughness and _ fidelity with 
which he executed his task. Beyond his 
library, the atmosphere of his home was 
not especially that of a man of letters, 
and yet it was a characteristic remark 
made to me once by Mrs. Parton: “I 
aim so accustomed to living with a literary 
man, that I see everything in the process 
of being worked up.”’ After Mr. Parton 
had bought and refitted his latest home, 
which was prepared for his special use, 
though it was an. old house made. over, 
he had his study and library, where John 
Foster had his, in the part of his house 
which would have been the attic in other 
houses. It was one-half of the floor that 
was nearest to the sky, not very high 


studded, but a place which was fitted to 


hold perhaps five or six thousand volumes, 
and was filled with shelves for books on 
all sides, excepting the space occupied 
by windows and doors. He did most of 
his writing sittag in a low easy chair in 
one corner, and resting his manuscript on 
a large lapboard that lay on his knees. 
This study and library still remains as the 
great biographer left it on the day that he 
died, October 17, 1891. He never al- 
lowed himself to be interrupted when he 
had retired into this upper room to work ; 
and it was here that his contributions to 
the Ledger and the Youth’s Companion 
were written in the last four or five years 
of his life. 

There is a tender interest in the custom- 
ary quarters of literary men. You seem 
to enter into closer companionship with 
them when you sit in their chairs or write 
at their desks, or dip your pen into their 
inkstands. ‘Their greatness does not in- 
spire you, but you enter into a closer 
realization of what they did and how they 
felt. It was with deep emotion that I 
entered this retreat for the first time after 
Mr. Parton had showed it to me as the 
realization of his ideas of literary restful- 


ness, attended by his wife and daughter, 
and conscious that its presiding genius 
would be there no more. 

Mr. Parton had true ideas in regard to 
the way in which people with literary 
gifts should manage their time and their 
incomes. He used to say with Aristotle 
that the great thing in the world for a 
man who had brains was to buy his leisure, 
if possible, before his brain power was 
used up and he was unable to employ it 
for creative or original work. For twenty 
years he labored upon the “ Life of Vol- 
taire,”’ making it to him a costly and 
toilsome work, because he could never 
command the rest from daily toil which 
was necessary in order to live deeply and 
thoroughly into the period of which he 
was writing. He constantly advised 
younger literary workers to lay by every 
dollar they could spare, in order that 
they might have something to fall back 
upon when they were at the maturity of 
their powers. Few men have lived among 
us with a more entire dependence upon 
literature for support than Mr. Parton 
did, and few have been more prudent 
and economical and wise in_ reserving 
something for old age and for the time 
when one wishes to do unremunerative 
work. He did not become a rich man, 
but from the Zed/ger and from the Youth's 
Companion he received a_ steady and 
liberal income for his weekly contribu- 
tions, and in such spare time as he could 
reserve amid his weekly engagements he 
did the work which will preserve his 
memory in our literature and among our 
men of letters. 

After Mr. Parton had finished the work 
on “Gen. Butler in New Orleans,’ he 
wrote the “ Life and Times of Benjamin 
Franklin,” which was the first compre- 


hensive effort to present Franklin’s career 


to the American people. ‘This biography 


is regarded as his best work, though he 


believed that the Life of Voltaire’ was 
his most important achievement. ‘The 
‘“‘ Life of Jefferson ’’ was prepared ten years 
later, and was perhaps the biography, out 
of all that he wrote, in which his mind 


and heart were most closely in sympathy 


with the subject. He had lived so much 
in the revolutionary days, -and knew sc 
much about the men who then con. 
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trolled opinion and were actors in public 


affairs, that he felt and often expressed a. 


sense of gentlemanly obligation and 
fellowship to men like Jefferson and 
Franklin, and he used to dignify them as 
Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Franklin, and Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘The Hamilton family were 
very “touchy” about his treatment of 
their great ancestor, but it was impartial. 
No one ever doubted it save the Hamil- 
tons and a few of their friends, and even 
they never brought forward any facts to 
support their criticisms. It was char- 
acteristic of the man to be entirely faith- 
ful to the truth as he understood it. 
Thomas Jefferson was his ideal politician. 
He considered Alexander Hamilton a 
man of unwise political judgment. Mr. 
Parton’s opinions were strong on the 


political struggles of our young nation,. 


but they were founded upon an im- 
partial examination of the facts, and 
these he strove fairly to present. Vol- 
taire was his ideal of an impartial re- 
ligionist, and his “ Life of Voltaire”’ fully 
expressed his conception of what a great 
biography ought to be. It gave every- 
thing about Voltaire and his age that 
had any possible interest, and it prac- 
tically painted the manners and thoughts 
and moralities of the 18th century, as 
they bore upon his career. Nothing was 
omitted because it told against him, 
and nothing was said for him that was 
not strictly true. Open this book at 
any point, and you are immediately in- 
terested in the narrative. The author 
never expresses his opinions, but leaves 
his author to speak for himself. Vol- 
taire was a man of unparalleled activ- 
ity, and Mr. Parton follows him with the 
greatest fidelity through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his strangely checkered career. 
If any mistake was made, it was in giving 
too many facts about him. The world 
has something else to do than to read 
1200 octavo pages about even the great- 
est man of the 18th century. In the lives 
of Jefferson and Jackson and Franklin, as 
well as. in the early book on Greeley, 
there was a large and interested audience 
ready to appreciate his work; but Vol- 
taire was already a fading figure in the 
last century, and this effort to fully appre- 
ciate him was produced when the persons 


did not have pith and point. 
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interested deeply in him are few and far 
between. Mr. Morley, who has written 
with singular insight into the career of 
Voltaire, and into the lives of the principal 
leaders in the French revolution, highly 
appreciated Mr. Parton’s work. Noth- 
ing more painstaking has ever been done 
for the great European liberal of a cent- 
ury ago. He regarded this biography as 
the finality of his literary life, and after 
it was completed he did not undertake 
any other work of large scope. 

Other writings of Mr. Parton, now in- 
accessible, deserve, now that he has ~ 
passed away, to be reproduced ina new 
form. ‘They include his splendid mono- 
graphs in the Worth American Review, 
in the years when it was edited by Mr. 
Lowell and Prof. Norton. The papers 
which he wrote on Webster and Calhoun, ! 
on Chicago, and New York City, and 
Girard College and its founder, were in 
his best vein, frank and fearless statements 
of truth. Mr. Parton never feared to 
tell the truth, and in these monographs he 
surpassed himself. He did a vast amount 
of work that was simply literary drudgery. 
He liked to speak to these wider and less 
literary audiences, and sometimes wonder- 
ed if he was not accomplishing more in that 
way than in laboring upon works better in 
themselves and more dekghtful to him- 
self. He had to do it to swell out his in- 
come. He seldom wrote anything which 
One of his 
latest books, ‘* Captains of Industry,” was 
drawn from these contributions, and is a 
work to stir young men to effort as they 
are seldom stirred by books in which the 
great turning points in the lives of others 
are presented to them. All his literary 
work was conscientiously and honestly 
done, whether it was intended to add a’ 
penny to his income or was written with a 
view to the interests of literature. He 
never wrote a line to the discredit of the 
truth or good morals, or persons who de- 
served well of others. His literary career 
was without stain or blemish. 

It only remains to speak of him ona 
point on which he differed from a great. 
portion of his fellow citizens. He was 
one who had given up the belief in su- 


1 These papers were republished long ago in ‘‘Famous 
Americans of Recent Times,’’ but much of his later work 
is still uncollected. 
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pernatural religion. ‘This was not accom- 
panied with the giving up of a belief in 
good morals, or with any throwing of dis- 
credit upon the truth as others received 
it. What Mr. Parton believed: he be- 
lieved with all his heart. Duty and 
beauty were the first things to him in 
religion, and he did not attempt to go 
beyond them. He disliked a bigoted 
Liberal as much asa bigoted Christian, 
and he had keen sympathy with those 
free religionists who take. destructive 
positions, and with Colonel Ingersoll in 
particular; but he considered building 
up better than tearing down, and believed 
that the mission of the destructives was 
now nearly over. Formerly he had given 
his services with pen, voice and ready 
money to the cause of liberalism, both 
destructive and progressive ; and this he 
never regretted, though in later years he 
ceased to do so. The last time I met 
him he told me that he had begun to go 
to church,—the Unitarian Church in 
Newburyport; and he said that he liked 
it, that it was refreshing to go there, and 
that there was great social strength in it. 
He was deeply interested in the moral 
instruction of his children, and took the 
utmost pains with them at home. He 
was also interested in the service at 


church, so far as the music and the 
preaching went; but more than once in 
the last year of his life he was heard to 
express a doubt whether, after all, it were 
best for him to go to the public service, 
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A Corner in Mr. Parton’s Study, 
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lest he should appear thereby to lend 
countenance to the practice of prayer, 
which he considered humiliating and de- 
basing, and which it was always painful 
for him to witness or to hear. But I 
never knew Mr. Parton to say what would 
hurt needlessly the feelings of any one. 
He did what he thought was right in his 
own eyes, and at all times his utterances 
on these subjects were honest and frank 
and manly. He was never a controver- 
sialist. In regard to the future he felt 
that he did not know what he would like 
to, and that he must wait patiently for 
larger knowledge. This was his position 
in life, and in this longing for the cer- 
tainty of a larger hope he died. His 
ideal Sunday of the future was that soci- 
eties should exist like parishes and should 
devote themselves on Sundays to giving 
and receiving the best moral teaching 
that could be had. When men who had 
natural gifts for preaching could be ob- 
tained, they should preach; and when 
they could not be had, there should be a 
service in which the finest things in 
moral literature should be presented. 
He would have all the arts of life on its 
beautiful side set forth most fully in social 
I think that 
Mr. Parton mellowed a great deal in his 
feelings on religious subjects toward the 
end of his life, but I have no evidence 
that he changed his lifelong convictions. 
He lived and died a believer in simply 
natural religion. 

He was very fond of the 
writings of Keats, Tennyson, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, 
and of the best translations 
of Homer, of whom he never 
tired, and of Shakespeare above 
all others, whose choice pas- 
sages he could reel off by the 
yard; but Robert 
Browning he could 
not endure. In 
poetry he cared a 
great deal more for 
beauty than duty. 
He enjoyed the 
perfect play of 
words as one does 
the notes and mu- 
sic—melody, color, 
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and the exquisite use of language . to 
clothe a thought or represent a scene. 

Nothing interested him more than to 
meet with persons whose occupations 
were entirely different from his own, and 
a great many of the laboring people in 
Newburyport were accustomed to stop to 
talk with him when they met him in the 
streets. The Roman Catholics liked 
him, and people of all denominations 
recognized his quiet and wholesome 
influence in the community. It was 


~ 


notable that at his funeral there was 
a very large attendance of poor people 
and children, those who knew him and 
loved him; and at this last gathering of 
friends around his silent form there was 
no gloom, no lack of sunshine, and 
plenty of flowers. He was a lover of 
light ; he believed in light ; and when he 
was taken to his long home the hearts of 
those who followed him were full of hu- 
man sorrow and yet also joyful in the 
hope for him of light beyond. 
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Mr. Parton's House at Newburyport. 


HARVARD’S YOUNGEST THREE. 
By Ehot Lord. 


T. WAS a thoughtless and impertinent 

| freshman who one day remarked to 
that quaint old librarian, John Lang- 
don Sibley, that his precious muster-roll, 
the Harvard Triennial, was for the most 
part a bare record of shadowy names. 
His eyes were open, but their sense was 
shut to that goodly procession, the mar- 
shalling of the living and the dead in un- 
broken order of classes, for two centuries 
and far into a third, in one grand Com 
mencement Day review. | 
Every one in line was in touch with the 


old marshal, and for all he would answer 


Present or Accounted for in his roll call. 
How characteristic his mode of embrac- 


ing his fellow collegians, as if by personal 
reminiscence, ranging lightly as that of 
Methusaleh might over a couple of hun- 
dred years! “I recollect only two alumni 
of Harvard University who were younger 
when they graduated than Cotton Mather : 
Paul Dudley, born 3 September 1675, 
was fourteen when he took his first degree, 
2 July, 1690; and Andrew Preston Pea- 
body, D.D., LL.D., born 19 March, 
1811, was fifteen when he graduated, 31 
August, 1826.” 

What other mother can boast of three 
sons so united to match Cotton Mather, 
that pyrotechnic genius of Puritanism, 
Paul Dudley, that scheming head of the 
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bar of New England, and Andrew Preston 
Peabody, that teacher whose life has de- 
clared to Harvard the fruit of the Spirit? 
It is true that some doubt is cast on this 
grouping by Mr. George Henry Whitman, 
in his collection of ‘unique statistics 
and reflections’’; but it is almost hope- 
less to challenge the tally of the old 
librarian, even when so guardedly stated. 
For his recollection on the question of 
priority in age at graduation is really a 
modest phrasing of the exhaustive re- 


Cotton Mather. 


search and laborious verification which 
have made his memorials of other gradu- 
ates his own monument. 

Indeed it was not intentionally contest- 
ed by Mr. Whitman, who was pursuing 
his special inquiry with the view of up- 
turning some particulars of interest 
touching the younger graduates of Har- 
vard and tripping up the heels of a flip- 
pant assumption that precocity is com- 
monly followed by years of weak medi- 
ocrity. This he succeeds in doing so far: 
as his range of induction extends, for the 
general conclusion is amply sustained, 
that “the early (premature if you will) 
mental development of the hundred 


graduates under eighteen suffices to show 
no inferiority in the professions or in aver- 
age eminence.” In this list are num- 
bered college presidents, governors of 
states, clergymen, statesmen, jurists, and 
scholars of national reputation. It is 
further curious to note that of the hun- 
dred only thirteen died at less than forty- 
four years of age, while the span of life of 
thirty-one was prolonged over the vener- 
able range of from seventy-six to ninety- 
six years. So it would appear that the 
favored ones whose cradles are 
rocked by the muses may hcpefully 
look forward to a crown of white 
hairs as well as of laurel. 

It is a consoling illusion of the 
tortoises who are outstripped by the 
hares, to picture a slothfulness, a 
stumbling or a weakening of the 
legs before the race is run. ‘This 
happens in the fable, but the experi- 
ence of real life might be probed to 
show that it rarely happens outside 
of the fable. Far more solid is the 
presumption that the tree is inclined 
as the twig is bent, and that a good 
start is an auspicious opening of a 
good long run. ‘The youngest hun- 
dred who have gone through Har- 
vard are in evidence at hand to the 
point, and a cloud of witnesses might 
be summoned to sustain it from 
every avenue of distinction. How 
swiftly have the rounds of the ladder 
been mounted when early brilliancy 
has gone hand in hand with energy 
and industry! What an array rises 
before the mind’s eye of great 
commanders, statesmen, orators, authors 
and artists, men of action and men of 
science, who have climbed the steeps and 
won the heights, while the snails and 
sluggards were making mountains of mole 
hills ! 

Is there more substantial support for a 
tickling presumption of to-day, that the 
present requirements of a Harvard course 
are so far inadvance of the curriculum of 
past generations that comparison of age 
at graduation is essentially misleading? 
What does it signify that Cotton Mather 
or Fisher Ames or George Bancroft or 
Andrew Peabody were graduates in their 
teens, seeing that they never knew of the 
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rocky mountain range of electives, the 
fine drawn subdivisions of our later day 
education, or the marvellous strides of 
science in the seven-league boots of 
this generation of shoemakers ! 

It is true that the heads of the gilded 
youth of to-day are loaded and distracted 
as never, before with the multiplicity of 
possible learning, and yet it may be that 
the striplings Mather and Ames and Ban- 
croft and Dudley and Peabody could 
have held their own on Commencement 
Day in the application of reasoning, 
solidity of attainments and grip upon 
what they knew with the average bach- 
elor who pads his thin understanding on 
the modern stage. 

In this comparison there is no thought 
of disparaging the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the college in these later years, 
or decrying the extension of its field of 
inquiry. ‘The university of to-day is a 
luxuriant and splendid growth from the 
modest handful of seed sown by John 


Harvard. But with its expanded oppor- 


tunities for varied learning have come 
also expanded opportunities for wander- 
ing off on seductive by-paths in a ram- 
bling course that follows the indolent 
inclination, the immature judgment, the 
childish prejudice, the popular drift, the 
ease of credit, the fledgling vanity, in 
preference to the strain of mental grap- 
pling. The college boys of. to-day have 
more pitfalls opened to them as well as 
greater treasures, and in the days gone 
by there was necessarily less stumbling 
as an offset to the chances of a more 
copious acquisition. Moreover, the best 
educated mind is the best developed 
mind, and no recital of petty acquire- 
ments, however heaped up, is sufficient 
to establish a superiority of development, 
nor can progress be measured by holding 
up lists of text-books. 

Some allowancé may properly be made 
for the extension of the range and re- 
.quirements of the college course, but no 
just deduction on this account will cut 
very deeply into the credit of the young- 
est graduates of Harvard. They were 
first at the goal not so much because the 
track ovez which they ran was shorter 
than the track of to-day, as because their 
legs were uncommonly swift and they ran 


without ceasing. The waste of time was 
to them a breach of duty, an abuse of 
opportunity and a loss of life. 

Through the glasses of the old libra- 
rian I see a stocky boy with a sallow, 
puffy face, poring over a well-thumbed 
Bible in Hebrew text by the dull flicker- 
ing light of a bit of tallow candle. The 
floor of his little chamber is bare. <A 
narrow wooden bed, a table, a couple of 
hard, straight-backed chairs, a stand for 
a wash basin and a chest for clothes are 
furniture enough for a Puritan student. 
A single plain shelf holds his chief trea- 
sure, a row of worn books marked with 


marginal notes from title page to end. 


He mumbles over to himself phrases of 
Latin, shifting turns of translation of the 
Hebrew text. At length he has polished 
a passage to his taste and repeats it over 
in full, in a low voice, a couple of times, 
to fix itin his mind. Then he lays his 
Bible with reverent care on his shelf and 
takes down a copy of Cicero’s orations. 
He skims its pages in rapid, silent read- 
ing until his eye lights up sympathetically 
at a stirring passage, and he begins to 
read aloud. ‘The spirit moves him and 
he swings his arms, declaiming with pe- 
culiar nervous emphasis, denouncing Cati- 
line with every sentence in rising excite- 
ment until his tongue trips and he falls to 
stammering in the midst of the flood of 
invective. At this he stops short with a 
vexed shrug of his shoulders and begins 
again, curbing the trip of his tongue and 
practising the ‘dilated deliberation of 
speaking’ by which with persistence he 
will do away with the defect that has 
almost discouraged his hope of success 
in the ministry. His change of atten- 
tion from the flow of thought to the 
measure of words dulls the absorption in 
his recital, and his ear is quick to hear a 
knock on the door. Instead of calling 
“Come in!” in the brusque fashion of 
our day, he walks to the door, book in 
hand, and opens it respectfully. This 
time it is not a conscientious tutor mak- 
ing certain that every collegian is in the 
fold, but two students who have called in 
a friendly way on the new comer, Cotton 
Mather. It was before the age of inven- 
tion, and hazing had not yet been introduc- 
ed as the select diversion of sophomores. 
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After a little talk in which the volatile 
freshman takes the lead with a rattle of 
puns, good and bad, all kneel with accus- 
tomed devoutness and instant change of 
mood, and the boy, Cotton Mather, offers 
a prayer. Then the stroke of nine is 
anticipated and the students part for the 
night, careful to keep the law that re- 
quires every collegian to be in his own 
room after that hour. For a half hour 
longer Cotton Mather, continues his read- 
ing, then lays his book aside, undresses 
quickly, blows out his tallow dip, kneels 
once more beside his bed for a closing 
committance of himself to God, and lies 
down to sleep. 

His first waking thought, as his last 
before closing his eyes, is of prayer. The 
fervor of his realization of the continual 
presence and care of an almighty Provi- 
dence distinguished him even among the 
devout Puritan students. He prayed 
with the absolute assurance of the Divine 
ear that heard his faintest whisper and 
the power that searched him at all times 
and knew his thoughts. At every hour 
of the day he might be seen on his 
knees, confessing his shortcomings and 
begging forgiveness and the unceasing in- 
spiration of divine guidance and blessing. 
He quickened and welcomed the like de- 
votion in his fellow students, and was 
glad to hold: prayer-meetings of two or 
more at every opportunity, as his resort 
to the Bible was as frequent. as to pray- 
ers. 

With all the Puritan conception of the 
essential frailty and sinfulness of every 
son of Adam and the black doubts of 
doom, there was in the devout boy a 
swelling conviction that God would make 
of him a chosen vessel of special revela- 
tion. Some day or night would come to 
his ears the call that came to Samuel, 
and he would answer. from the first, 
«Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.”’ 
And the fume of an earthly vanity was 
mingled with the devotion of the servant, 
for his upraising was inseparable from the 
service, and all Israel would know that 
Cotton Mather was established to be a 
prophet of the Lord. 

How many things contributed to the 
flower of this expectation! To his high- 
strung, imaginative nature the idea of 


close communion with God was a vivid 
consciousness, rarely matched even in 
those days, as he was quick to perceive. 
He saw in his father the foremost vicar 
of God in the New World, who might 
naturally look for special tokens of divine 
favor toward him and his children. He 
felt the swelling of powers of mind be- 
yond those of his fellows, and his conceit 
was fed by the ready tribute of, his com- 
panions and teachers. 

He was in all eyes a marvellous boy, 
and his natural precociousness was fos- 
tered by every incentive. The acquisi- 
tion of learning was a passion with him 
from his babyhood. In his childhood his 
mind was confined in the straight-jacket 


of the time, but it was impossible to bind 


fast a nature so inquisitive and a humor 
so volatile. He had in extraordinary 
measure the faculty of skimming the 
pages of a book and bearing off the 
cream with a sweeping glance. And 
with this rapidity was coupled the utmost 
determination to make the most of every 
minute of working time. ‘This all who 
knew him agree upon. ‘He became 
acquainted with everything by a kind of 
intuition,’ says one recorder. ‘ He 
seized and used every minute with won- 
derful energy.” He was “a wonderful 
improver of time,’’ says ahother, ‘ and 
’tis almost amazing how much he had 
read and studied.” “BE SHORT!” in 
capital letters hung over his door as a 


warning to encroaching visitors. “Damna 


fieo rerum,” he wrote in the preface of 
one of his earliest published works, ‘ the 
Boston Ephemeris, an almanack for the 
Dionysian year of the Christian Era,” 
“Damna fleo rerum, sed plus fleo Damna 
Dierum, quisg; potest rebus succurrere,; 
nemo Diebus.”’ 

Even his morbid conscience could 
scarcely reproach him with the waste of 
one golden hour. When but a little boy 
of twelve he “ had composed many Latin 
exercises, had conversed with Tully, Ter- 
ence, Ovid and Virgil, had gone thro’ his 
Greek Testament and entered upon Isoc- 
rates, Homer and his Hebrew Grammar ; 
and at that age was admitted to college,” 
in the class of 1678. 

When Cotton Mather entered Harvard 
the college was summed up in one rickety 
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wooden building, so fast falling into de- 
cay that it recalled the far-fetched classic 
comparison: ‘Jam seges est Troja 
fuit.’ “Vhe little brick cage set up beside 
it for Indian students only served to re- 
mind the colonists of the homelier adage, 
‘‘First catch your hare.” The new 
Harvard Hall, a neat commonplace build- 
ing with gables and pointed cupola, but 
‘a fair and stately edifice of brick” in 
the eyes of the day, was slowly rising to 
completion two years later. Old Stough- 
ton Hall was not built till the year 1700, 
so that the single hall was the range of 
the college walls to the graduates of the 
seventeenth century. 

The venerated Chauncey had died two 
years before Mather was admitted, and 
his memorable tribute to this renowned 
head of the college could have had slight 
foundation of personal experience. Urian 
Oakes was the president of the college, 
and. it numbered only a_ handful of 
students. Cotton Mather’s class at grad- 
uation numbered only four, and the aver- 
age for years did not reach a_ baker’s 
dozen. 

In these days Harvard. was pre-emi- 
nently a training school for the ministry, 
and the cast of its education had this 
training especially in view. It empha- 
sized the prime importance attached to 
religion as the central concern of life, and 
‘made the Bible the fundamental text- 
book. “Twice a day,’’ says Quincy, 
“‘the scriptures were read, and the stu- 
dents were called upon to give an account 
of their proficiency and experience in 
practical and spiritual truths, accompanied 
by theoretical observations on the language 
and logic of the sacred writings. They 
were enjoined to carefully attend God’s 
ordinances, and were examined on their 
profiting, commonplacing the sermons 
and repeating them publicly in the hall.” 

Next to the essential of religion the 
acquisition of Latin was the distinguishing 
feature of the course. Hebrew and other 
ancient languages were included, and 
Greek formed a part of the scheme of 
education throughout the course. But 
Latin was the prime study, honored as 
the tongue of the scholar in all the homes 
of learning. To speak “true Latin”’ 
both in prose and verse was made an es- 


sential requisite of admission, and by the 
oldest law of the college the students 


_were forbidden to use their mother-tongue 


in any converse or communication within 
the gates of Harvard. If the sophomore 
wanted an extra slice of meat pie, and 
the senior held out his mug for more 
beer, they were expected to use the near- 
est Latin equivalent ;— and if the smallest 
freshman whispered his homesickness in 
the ear of a classmate, he must whisper 
in Latin or find some corner beyond the 
ear of the college authorities. 

Doubtless there was much _ boggling 
Latin written and spoken, but the require- 
ment must have led to a familiarity with 
the language practically extinct to-day, 
and there was a constant.effort to urge the 
mastery and the polishing of the Latin 
of the school. So Leonard Hoar, after- 
wards president, writes to his nephew, a 
Harvard freshman, not only to enjoin 
“the use of the Latin tongue in all your 
converse,’’ but to urge him to seek “ the 
purest phrase of a ‘Terence or an Eras- 
mus.” Purists of to-day may smile at 
these classical models, but there are few 
Harvard graduates who would not be 
flattered by the assurance that they were 
within touch of either. 

The study of logic in the text-books 
of the time was also a prominent part of 
the course, and the multitude of theses 
required of the students for a master’s 
degree cultivated an exactness of com- 
prehension and statement not given by 
ordinary reading or recitation. Illumin- 
ating enlargements of text-book lessons 
were certainly not lacking under such an 
expounder as Chauncey, and the small 
size of the classes permitted an intimate 
knowledge of the powers and failings of 
every student and made help ready and 
appreciative. | 

Then college life had no distracting 
allurements. ‘There were the simple out- 
door plays of the time, but an almost 
total dearth of in-door amusements ex- 
cept those of bare-handed_ invention. 
Cards and dice, the fashionable dissipa- 
tions of the day, were barred out by-law, 
and formal statute was scarcely needed 
to restrain the Puritan students from the 
visible wiles of the devil. The food fur- 
nished at the college commons was: of 
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Spartan simplicity and stinted to meagre- 
ness. For all the classes the hours of 
study were strictly prescribed, and ab- 


sence without leave was formally prohib- © 


ited. From entrance to graduation every 
student was in leading strings, and his 
alma mater was a Minerva fashioned after 
the. pattern of a New England school 
ma’am. 

The humblest freshman of to-day 
would be horror struck at the indignity 
of such a punishment as was inflicted on 
that Harvard senior, ‘Thomas Sargeant, in 
the year of Cotton Mather’s admission 
to Harvard. Having been convicted be- 
fore the corporation ‘of speaking blas- 
phemous words concerning the H. G.”’, 
it was decreed that he should be “ pub- 
lickly whipped before all the scholars.” 
So the culprit senior was led to the li- 
brary and the stripes laid on conscien- 
tiously by that stalwart “ instrument, Good- 
man Hely,’”’ with appropriate prayers by 
the president, before and after the flog- 
ging. 

It- was lawful for any member of the 
faculty to administer correction with his 
own hands “by Boxing’’ when the stu- 
dent provoked it, and this primitive 
chastisement was of a piece with the 
simplicity of the time, which preserved 
the custom of the lower schools and 
regarded the collegians only as boys of a 
little older growth. 

Yet within this crude and straitened 
and feeble shell there was a kernel of 
life that drew students from the mother 
country, even; and with all allowance for 
the attraction of the orthodox conduct 
of the college, peculiarly commending it 
to devout non-conformists, and its “ free- 
dom from temptations to lewdness,”’ there 


is some foundation, at least, for the flat- - 


tering assumption of Benjamin Peirce, 
that its training was on a par with that 
of the ‘first schools of the old world.” 
For back of its meagre faculty, be it re- 
membered, was an array of the greatest 
instructors of the world, Chrysostom and 
Pelagius, Duns Scotus and Aquinas, 
Luther and Calvin, Homer and Petrarch, 
Horace and Pliny, Bacon and Camden, 
the gift of John Harvard, the “ first real 
teachers in the college,” as Dr. Eliot 
truly remarks. Moreover the bachelors 


resident with their distinctive title, ‘ Sir’’ 
Downing, Sir Mather, Sir Dudley and the 
rest, were often as numerous as the col- 
lege classes and added greatly to the 
prestige and character of the early foun- 
dation. 

In this old Harvard training school 
Cotton Mather was distinguished from 
the day of his entrance, in a class in 
which his fellow students were four or 
five years older than the youthful pro- 
digy. Inthe years of his college life he 
certainly equalled if he did not eclipse 
the wonder of his earlier showing. He 
was the pride of his father, and constantly 
urged on by his appeals and _ praise. 
Coupled with this stimulus and direction, 
conceive, too, the impress on such a na- 
ture of the wonderment of his fellow 
students and the distinguishing commen- 
dation of his instructors, declared in eu- 
logistic extravagance by President Oakes 
on the impressive occasion of his address 
on young Mather’s Commencement Day. 
After reciting the talents and virtues of 
his most reverend “grandfathers, John 
Cotton and Richard Mather, he concludes 
with the confident hope that in the per- 
son of their grandson all these graces 
might unite and bloom again. 

In this anticipation indeed all New 
England at first joined. In the extraor- 
dinary precocity of young Mather the 
special bounty of God was signally re- 
vealed. Who could doubt that he had 
been raised up asa light of them which 
are in darkness and a glory of Israel? 
The stripling of seventeen, before he re- 
ceived his master’s degree, was called to 
preach in two of the chief pulpits of New 
England, and hoary heads bent reverently 
to hear the inspired message of the apos- 
tolic boy. ‘ Regarded as the hope of 
the clergy,” says Quincy, “he aspired to 
be their champion, and for a short time 
became their idol.” 

It is not within the design of this 
sketch to trace precisely the strides or 
the stumblings of his later life. He was 
courted and consulted from his youth up, 
and it is. not surprising that his ardent 
nature and flattered dogmatism led him 
into pitfalls. Every school-boy recalls 
the strained credulity that committed him 
to the hunting of the witches, but in his 
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belief he was in accord with at least nine- 
tenths of the clergy of his time, though 
his peculiar ardor in this as in every 
cause which he espoused has made him 
a shining mark for the shafts of reproach 
from that day to this. But every school- 
boy does not recall the long list of good 
works with which this same zealot was no 
less identified. 

Say that he was credulous, flighty, vain 
and jealous, insane in some moods and 
motions, if you will, but let it be said, 
too, that he was an extraordinary and un- 
tiring worker, reaching out in every field 


of inquiry for the possible benefit of his - 


fellow men, “conquering Iroquois In- 
dian” in middle age to spread the gos- 
pel to the natives, introducing the method 
of inoculation to combat the ravages of 
small pox, detailing the history of New 
England, declaring the “just rules of 
commerce,” unfolding the education of 
children, advancing the study of music, 
multiplying religious exhortations, and 
carrying on his life-long task, “ that ad- 
mirable Labour of his,” in the words of 
the chronicler, Thomas Prince, the prepara- 
tion of the “American Bible,’’ which he 
did not live to publish. Beside Mather 
the intriguer and witch hunter, © put 
Mather the untiring minister, the con- 
stant searcher for new light, the willing 
benefactor of all mankind. 

For more than forty years he was the 
minister of the North Church of Boston, 
serving first as the assistant of his father ; 
and his pastorate continued to the day 
of his death, the 13th of February, 1728. 
It was a heartfelt and unflagging ministry 
in every department of a Puritan pastor’s 
care. His work can be reckoned up, 
but the worker eludes comprehension. 
It is easier to misjudge than to judge 
him. His mind was pendulous, as one 
of his most discriminating biographers 
has observed, and though attached at its 
highest point to eternal justice, it was 
ever swaying over a wide range of notions 
and impulses. Oftentimes a riddle to 
~ himself, it is no wonder that the measur- 
ing of him must still beso largely con- 
jectural with us. 


Another glance through the glasses. 


brings to view another little boy, still 
younger than freshman Mather, standing 


hat in hand in the college yard just be- 
fore night-fall. He wears the plain clothes 
of the Puritan boy modelled in miniature 
upon the dress of his elders. His face 
is capped with a little three-cornered hat 
and his hair caught back and tied with a 
simple bow of ribbon. A _ long single- 
breasted waistcoat of sober color comes 
below his hips and close to the lower 
border of his straight cut coat with its 
divided tails, folding collar, long cuffs and 
broad lapels. His legs are cased in knee- 
breeches and hose, and his shoes topped 
with bow knots of narrow ribbon. 

He is the grandson of Governor 
Thomas Dudley, and the son of the chief 
dignitary in the New England _ provinces, 
Joseph Dudley, who has just received his 
commisson as president of the “‘ Colony ”’ 
from the hands of king James. But he 
lifts his hat respectfully to sophomore 
John Hancock, the son of the Cambridge 
shoemaker, though he cannot see that he 
is saluting the grandfather of the first 
signer of the Declarationof Independ- 
ence. | 

“ Dudley, you may fetch my bevers 
from the buttery to my room, and be 
quick about it,’’ says Hancock. “ Yes, 
sir,” replies Paul, and starts off at the word. 
To the upper classes the freshman filled 
the shoes of a fag in an English public 
school. He must not presume to keep 


his hat on his head when he met his 


seniors, and except in study hours he 
must run on any errand without delay. 
To this custom social position bent with- 
out exemption. 

Paul Dudley was a fag like other fresh- 
men, but his extreme youth and family 
distinction made him a figure of mark 
at Harvard from the day of his entrance. 
His classmates, like those of Cotton 
Mather, were several years his elders, and 
his uncommon ability was recognized by 
the college at large, though it was less 
showy and diffuse than the gifts of that 
fiery pin-wheel, Cotton Mather. 

He, too, was urged on by the expecta- 
tion entertained of the son of a father, 
the leader in the state affairs of New 
England, as Increase Mather was in the 
church when Paul entered Harvard. He 
felt the goad, also, of a proud father’s 
incentive, and boy as he was, the political 
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anxieties of the day and the trembling 
fortunes of the colony must have spurred 
him to redoubled exertions to make the 
most of the certain hours. 

It was at the close of his sophomore 
year when he saw governor Andros re- 
ceived at Harvard on Commencement 
Day as the chief magistrate of the 
colony and the representative of its sover- 
eign. But the tribute to Cesar did not 
imply the rendering to Cesar of any 
jot of non-conformist princ ple. So the 
swelling Andros had occasion to observe 
in the cool ignoring of the attendance 
of his companion, clergyman Robert 
Ratcliffe of the church of England, to 
whom no part in the college services was 
offered, regardless of the probable chag- 
rin of the governor. 


Still the shrewd Puritan divines were | 


as clever as any courtier in gilding words 
on occasion, and could shift off quaking 
ground with any artful dodger of a diplo- 
matic corps. So Andros and young Dud- 
ley were entertained with a fine-drawn 
classic comparison of that odd-fish knight, 
Sir William Phips, fo Jason of old, and 


the lifting of the silver load of the sunken’ 


galleon was likened to the snatching of 
the golden fleece. 

The next lift of the curtain shows the 
English revolution, — Andros upset, the 
old colonial magistrates restored, Dudley 
the father cast into prison, and the 
student son distracted from ‘Tully and 
Terence by labors. to effect his release. 
Another shift, and the supple politician is 
again at the top of the tide, chief justice 
of the province of New York, presiding 
at the trial of Leisler, and high in the 
favor of King William’s viceroy as he 
had been in the graces of the viceroy of 
King James. ‘Throughout this moving 
drama Paul Dudley pursued his college 
course, and graduated with his class in 
the summer of 1690. 

In the years that followed we trace him 
in close association with his father, ad- 
dressing himself to gain the favor of 
the court, entering the Temple at London 
as a student of law, and returning to 
Massachusetts at length in 1702 with the 
coveted appointment of Queen’s advo- 
cate for the province of New England. 
The facile courtier clashed with the inde- 


pendent Puritans and incurred the dis- 
trust and dislike of the people. -In the 
current gossip of the day he was charged 
with the misuse of his official position in 
discrimination and extortion, and _ his 
natural arrogance and aristocratic feeling 
come out in black lines in his letter to 
his kinsman in London, in which he writes 
that ‘‘the country will never be worth 
living in for lawyers and gentlemen till 
the charter is taken away. ” 

But as years passed by he trimmed his 
course to the wind like his father and 
gained popular favor, as his repeated 
election to the attorney-generalship wit- 
nesses, buttressing the public confidence 
in him by the rigidity of his orthodox 
Calvinism. He joined Judge Sewell in 
the effort to counteract the alleged Armin- 
ianism of President Leverett and the 
Harvard corporation, and contended for 


years as a champion of the stricter sec- - 


tarianism in the conduct of the college. 
It is probably hopeless to attempt to 
measure the mingling of ambition and 
conscientious conviction in his contest 
for the control of the corporation, but it 
is entirely just to credit him with a sin- 
cere devotion to the interests of his alma 
mater. The founder of the Dudleian 
lectures has a claim to a judgment that 
should inct.ae in his favor against mere 
assumptions of adverse criticism. 

In his strict conformity to the religious 
observances of the day he was perhaps 
no more remarkable than othér men of 
leading position and social standing, but 
there is no ground for questioning the 
sincerity of his devotion, and he was 
particularly interested and informed in 
doctrinal tenets and controversies. How 
odd to our ear, but how characteristic of 


_the day, was that quaint discussion, re- 


corded as of special moment by Judge 
Sewell, when on the evening of April 
Fool’s Day, in Plymouth, in the year 
1714, at the fireside of their friend, Mr. 
Thomas, the two lights of the law, Sewell 
and Dudley, debated at length the resur- 


rection of the body, and Mr. Dudley . 


‘maintained that the belly should not be 
raised up, because he knew-no use _ for 

The artful lawyer had a strong taste 
for natural history also, wrote essays on 
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American subjects, and was chosen a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London. 
With all his digressions and diversions he 
was ever a sharp schemer for preferment, 
and ready to push others out of the way 
if necessary to advance himself. “Mr. 
Dudley would be chief justice or nothing,”’ 
said Governor Shute to Judge Sewell in 
1718; and if Sewell had yielded: his 
rightful precedence Dudley would have 
been the first chief justice of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts, — for Shute was 
not indisposed to gratify him. But the 
“judge of the great assize”’ declined to 
make way for him, and then it was seen 
that Mr. Dudley much preferred a seat 
on the supreme bench to nothing. So he 
was appointed to a justiceship, and held 
it acceptably for twenty-six years, until in 
1745 he reached the goal of his profes- 
sional ambition and became chief justice, 
in which high honor he died six years 
later, in 1754. | 

More than a century passes before we 
see the last of the youngest three of the 
graduates of Harvard. In the interval 
the struggling college had become a 
wealthy and prospering foundation. To 
the single hall had been joined in succes- 
sive additions the original Stoughton and 
its successor, the present building of that 
name, Massachusetts Hall, Holden Chapel, 
Hollis Hall, Holworthy Hall, University 
Hall, Divinity Hall, and the medical col- 
lege in Boston. ‘The handful of books 
of John Harvard had expanded to a 


really great library, and elaborate chemi-. 


cal, philosophical and anatomical appar- 
atus, with a mineralogical collection, bore 
witness to the amplified resources and 
extension of the lines of education. 
Twenty-five professorships had been es- 
tablished and filled with men of talent 


and promise, an array in notable contrast 


with the slender staff in the days of 
Mather and Dudley. Even the grounds 
of the college, now beginning to bloom 
with ornamental trees and shrubberies, 
declared the all-embracing range of the 
transformation. 

The set*requirements for admission 
and the courses of study had been ex- 
tended and more sharply defined; but 
the entrance and career of Andrew 
Preston Peabody show that the advance 


of a century was not beyond the com- 
pass of a boy as young as Mather and 
Dudley. Young Peabody had the gift 
of a singularly retentive memory, and 
a mind so well rounded that its applica- 
tion along every line of study was almost 
equally facile. ‘This endowment was an 
advantage from the start; but the chief 
reason for the exceptional proficiency of 
the young scholar was, beyond doubt, his 
unflagging determination to make the 
most of every working hour and the vigor 
of body that matched his will. 

In his day little heed was given to the 
possibility of overwork, but his unre- 
stricted application would have been 
checked by the educational caution of 
to-day. In fitting for Harvard under his 
private tutor, Bernard Whitman, his sole 
thought was of progress, and he grudged 
the time taken for meals, and stinted 
sleep. He violated every rule of hygiene, 
as he says, but he broke the record of 
Mather and nearly reached that of Dud- 
ley. At the age of twelve he passed the 
Harvard entrance examination success- 
fully, and during the following year he 
covered the course of two years by work- 
ing day and night under the direction of 
his private tutor. 

He entered the junior class at Har- 
vard, a boy of thirteen, but he had so 
thoroughly mastered the preliminary 
course that he had no difficulty in keep- 
ing pace with a class of students several 
years older. Dr. Charles Follen was then 
instructor in German, and full of ardor 
in advancing the physical training of the 
students by the discipline of the German 
schools. He established the first gym- 
nasium at Harvard, on the open delta, 
with the appliances familiar to students 
of to-day, but then a novelty in this 
country. At that time the introduction 
of the course in German was an experi- 
ment. Its value was questioned by the 
classical bent of the day, and few stu- 
dents cared to learn any modern lan- 


guage except French. But there was 


general appreciation of the attraction 
and advantage of the gymnastic training, 
and it was of notable service to the stu- 
dents at large and to young Peabody in 
particular. Dr. Follen introduced the 
practice, also, of long cross-country runs, 
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and often headed a long troop of students 
in such an excursion. 

In the entrance year of young Pea- 
body the last effort was made to provide 
a uniform for the students. The suit 
resembled that of the West Point Acad- 
emy, with crow’s feet on the sleeves in 
number corresponding to the years of 
the course. The like effort had been 
made in the preceding century, but it 
was abandoned, as the latest was, after a 
brief time of trial. Just before the out- 
break of the Revolution the senior class 


at Harvard voted to take its degree “in 


the manufactures of the country’’ ; but the 
sentiment at Harvard has been persistent- 
ly set against any habit more distinctive. 

Other more substantial reforms were 
more successful. Peabody’s. two years 
in Harvard covered a period of transfor- 
mation. The college courses and ad- 
ministration were largely recast, a new 
system of discipline was. adopted, the 
range of elective choice was much ex- 
tended, departments were organized, 
classes were subdivided and_ students 
ranked according to proficiency. He 
persevered in the studious application 
that had so remarkably advanced him, 
and won an honorable rank in his class 
at his graduation in 1826. 


“de 


In the years immediately following he 
was engaged as a teacher in Portsmouth, 
Middleton and Meadville, but he returned 
to the college in 1829 and entered the 


Divinity School to fit himself for the 


ministry. His rounded education was 
marked by his service as instructor in 
Hebrew and in mathematics before leay- 
ing the college in 1833 to take charge of 
the South Parish in Salem, whose minis- 
ter he continued to be for twenty-seven 
years. ‘Then he accepted a call to Har- 
vard, to fill the chair of Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals and to serve 
as Preacher to the University. 


From that day to this kis service is 


green in the memory of every Harvard 
student. ‘Twice he has been the acting 
official head of the university, and until 
the last year or two he has been daily in 
touch with the students as an instructor 
in the class-rooms. But his influence 
has not been confined to class-room or 
pulpit. To every troubled student he 
has been an ever ready counsellor and 
friend, and his moving presence has been 
a benediction. He has won just recog- 
nition as a rounded scholar and an ac- 
complished writer; but the crowning 


service of his life has been its constant. 


outflow of humanity. 


WHY SONGS ARE SUNG. 


By James G. Burnett. 


‘The poet’s songs are sung ; 


Bax: not for honors he may win 


’Tis not for these he lets us in 
To worlds he lives among. 


No bay nor laurel would he wear ; 
But that for which he longs, 
Is only that someone, somewhere, 
May learn to love his songs. 


As 
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bosom, soothing 


THE: OTHER: MOTHER, 


By Adeline Van 


NE of the noisy group 
of children always to be 
found in Cherry Street. 
had fallen on the pave- 
ment and was crying bit- 

| terly. In a more aris- 

tocratic part of the city her screams 
would have brought many mothers to 
doors and windows; but here she cried 
on unheeded except by her playmates, 
who stood about her with stolid, specula- 
tive faces. Finally a woman who had 
been busy in the back of one of the 
shops heard the cry and came hurrying 
out. of the door and down the street 
toward the little group. She took the 
child in her arms and cuddled it against 
it with crooning 
words and gentle touches that one would 
hardly have expected from such coarse, 
rough hands. ‘The other children stood 
about in a kind of wonder and surprise, 
offering explanations. 

ain’t touched her, Missus,’’ — 
one exclaimed — “ honest, we ain’t.”’ 

‘She jest done it herself,’’ put in 
another; ‘‘she allers is a tumblin’ about, 
anyhow.” 

- The woman was still comforting the 

child, and would have taken her back 

into the shop with her, had not a woman 
just then come out upon the opposite 
doorstep and called to her in angry tones 
and words sprinkled with oaths, to “leave 
the child come to her— she’d teach her 
to trouble folks with her yelling!’ and 


‘‘ Other folks had better look out for their-— 


selves and not meddle with her young 
ones!” Her voice was thick, however, 
and her brain dull from drink, so that she 
was satisfied when she had thus delivered 
herself, and crawled back into the house 
when the child was put down on the pave- 
ment again. When she had disappeared, 
the woman hugged the child to her own 
childless heart once more, and touched 
caressingly the tangled heads of one or 
two of the others. Then she turned and 


entered the shop again—the one with 
the three gilt: balls over the door. 


Nostrand Dorr. 


It was unusually quiet there in the 
shop this afternoon, for her husband’s 
brother had gone off to the races for the © 
day and her father-in-law lay in a half 
drunken sleep in one of the back rooms. 
She took up her knitting, which lay ona 
chair behind the counter, seated herself 
in the corner, and the needles began to 
click. A meagre light crept in in streaks 
through the dingy window panes, and 
shadowed the curious collection of ob- 
jects about the shop as though it wished 
to discover their business there. It 
rested on the widow’s homely face, soft- 
ening its rugged lines and discovering a 
latent sweetness there. She was a Scotch 
woman, and had the patient, steadfast 
blue eyes of her race, set under a brow 


that in a more fortunate and appreciative 


sphere of life would have been termed 
intellectual. 

Hers was a strange presence in this 
place of degrading associations and this 
squalid street. It-was as though a fresh 
sea breeze had found its way into a stag- 
nant inland swamp. She gazed absently 
about the shop as she knitted. Many of 
the objects that her eyes rested on sug- 
gested strange associations to her. A 
number of musical instruments lay on 
the shelf and ornamented the walls near 
the windows, and she could see the gen- 
tle face of the shabby, starving old man 
who had brought the Stradivarius violin 
that hung among them; he had died, 
she remembered hearing, a few days 
later. She recollected when the French 
horn was brought, and knew that its 
owner, a young German, was drinking 
himself into his grave. Watches and 
rings and odd bits of jewelry lay in the 
glass case. ‘They were not very valuable, 
surely, but she recalled the face of the 
young girl who had wept when she had 
left one of the pieces,—the ring with 
the single pearl, which she said she was 
coming for “next week”; that was three 
months ago. ‘There were bits of furni- 
ture, too: a quaint carved chair, a lac- 
quered foot-stool, an old piano, whose 
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cracked tones with their relics of sweet- 
ness reminded one of the voice of a little 
old prima donna, still struggling to hold 
her place in the musical world. A rich 
crimson China crape shawl hung over a 
carved oaken hall-stand ; and there were 
some fine gowns that had been part of 
an actress’s wardrobe. An old musket 
stood against the wall beside these, stiff 
and straight and taciturn,. as though it 
were guarding them. 

But the woman ceased to be mindful 
of these things, as she knitted on. She 
was thinking of her far-away Scotch home, 
that she had left when her husband 
brought her away to America. It was 
only a little fishing cottage perched on 
the crags, but she longed now for a breath 
of that salt air and a glimpse of the wild 
free waves, and she thought of the kindly 
faces gathered about the fireplace. But 
it was not this picture that filled her eyes 
with tears. It was the emptiness in her 
arms, where a precious burden had lain 
for so short a time — only for that short 
three months. Just long enough it had 
been for them to grow accustomed to its 
sweet dependence, so that ever after they 
would feel the invisible presence and look 
for the warm human touch. It was the 
mother’s heart of the woman, which no 
life of harshness or repression could subdue. 

The foot-falls in the street outside the 
open door grew more numerous as the 
scant daylight waned. They were tired, 
heavy, often unsteady footsteps. Now 
she heard them, and now, busy with her 
thoughts, she did not notice them. She 
was almost startled when a young man, 
with a quick, sharp tread, turned in at 
the door. His step upon the floor tore 
the cobweb of memories from her brain, 
and with an effort she brought her mind 
back to the present. His manner was 
nervous and excited as he thrust his hand 
into his vest pocket, and she saw that he 
looked ill. A feeling of pity came over 
her as she noted, too, what a handsome, 
boyish face it was, not really bad, and 
not weak either, as were so many of the 
faces that came there, although one could 
see in his eyes the unmistakable restless- 
ness and fever of the gambling man, who 
almost always comes sooner or later to 
haunt the pawn shop. She had learned 


well, in these few years, the meaning and 
the signs of this, among the other moral 
diseases, and she had seen other faces as 
young as his with the same taint in them; 
but her pity welled up fresh from her 
heart at each new sight of human degra- 
dation, in a way not common in the 
pawn-shop heart. The young man’s face 
was haggard, and his clothes were un- 
kempt. When in his nervous haste his 
hat fell off almost unheeded, and she saw 
the dark curls that might have been a 
child’s, her mother’s heart throbbed yet 
again within her. 

He had found what he sought in his 
pocket, and with uncertain fingers was 
unrolling something from a bit of tissue 
paper. An exclamation broke from the 
woman’s lips as the covering was torn 
away. It was a miniature of a woman — 
a beautiful woman, a face “full of sweet 
records, promises as sweet,’’ a young 
face, a face which could not grow old. 
She did not notice the rich jewels set 
about it, but stood niurmuring, 

“Weel, weel, sae bonny, sae winsome !”’ 

It was as though a rare and lovely 
flower had been placed in her hand. 
But as she murmured and exclaimed, the 
face of the young man grew paler. 


*“Don’t!’’ he cried, in a sharp, pain- © 


ful voice, and with a sudden gesture, as 
though he would take it back. “Don’t! 
I can’t bear it.— What will you give me 
for it?”’ 

She took the miniature in her hand 
reverently, almost as she might have 
touched the beautiful. young face, had it 
been there beside her. She gazed at it 
earnestly, — for loveliness of this kind or 
of any kind rarely came near her life, — 
and then she turned it over once and 
again. As she turned it the second time, 
an inscription on the back held her at- 
tention: ‘‘ For my little son, from his 
loving mother.’”’ She read it aloud, and 
the date that followed. 

‘“Ye’r mother?” she cried, ‘ God's 
mercy, lad! Ye’r mother,—and_ ye 
bring it here?” 

His hand had reached for it spasmod- 
ically when she began to read, and now 
he cried again : 

“Don’t! Don’t! Let me go 
and his face grew rigid with pain. 
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“Ye shall not go!” exclaimed the 
woman, with a great determination wak- 
ening in her eyes. ‘ Ye shall not go and 
tak it to some ither place, — ye’r mother ! 
But sin ye need siller, ye must aye let me 
gie it ye .wi’out that. I am a mother, 
too,’ she went on, half proudly, half 
pleadingly, “an if my ain bairn wad be 
but a wee laddie now, still I ken how it 
wad ha been wi’ me had he parted wi’ 
aught. ‘There! lad, there!” : 

He had thrown his head down upon 
his arms on the counter, and his frame 
shook with a man’s dry sobs. ‘The gen- 
tle touch of her hand was on his hair 
and the comforting tones of her voice 
were in his ears, speaking to him as though 
he were a child. 

“Aye, lad, an ye’ll tak th’ siller an’ 
gae back t’ her,—there! there! An’ 
if ye’re been wrang, why, there’s mony a 
day left to fill wi’ gude, brave deeds, and 
there’s mony as ’ll gie ye th’ hand o’ wel- 
come back. An’ she'll be sae glad t’ see 
ye; her hand has been lonesome for the 
touch o’ ye, lad, and her eyes dim for th’ 
sight o’ ye; an’ if ye’d been to th’ mouth 
o’ hell, her luv wad still be yours, lad. 
I ken, lad—I ken— because —I am a 
mother.”’ 

A little breeze came in through the 
broken pane of the window and set the 
strings of the old violin quivering. It 
stirred the folds of the China crape 
shawl, too. And still he stood with his 
head in his arms upon the counter; and 
still her voice sounded in his ears. 

“Don’t ye ken that ye are her ain, lad, 
her ain, —and could she ever be happy 
wi you awa’ frae her? I ken weel how 
she looks aye for ye at the fa’ o’ the 
night, and starts wi’ each step in the street, 
and wonders where her lad is. Gae home 


to her, lad, gae home this vera night! 


There was a tenderness in her voice, 
as though she were pleading with her 
own boy, and in her own heart was the 
anguish of that other mother. The pent 
up love of her lonely heart was spending 
itself in the service of this unknown son 
and mother. It found its way into the 
bewildered brain of the boy, bringing to 
him without his will all the tender home 
memories that he had striven against. 
He almost thought the hand his mother’s ; 
and the love in the voice might well 
have been hers. 

There was quietness in the little shop. 


When he raised his head from his arms 


and straightened himself, the feverish 
look had left his face, and a tremor of 
hope was driving from it the shadow of 
despair. 

will do— what you say,’ he said. 
*“T will go —to my mother — to-night.” 

She gave the miniature into his hands 
again. He put the bit of paper about it 
tenderly, and replaced it in his pocket. 
When she brought the money, he took it 
from her, and only said : 

‘<T will take it, to get—to her. She 
will come and thank you — some day.”’ 


He raised her large, rough hand to his 


lips ; and then he left the shop. But he 
did not see the faces in the crowded 
streets nor hear the noise of the great 
city, as he pushed on. He saw only the 
vision of his country home; he heard 
only the mother’s voice whose tone had 
become almost lost to him in the discord 
of his life. 

And in the dim and dingy street the 
shadows deepened and the lamps were 
lighted ; and amid the gloom and babble, 
behind the counter of the dusty shop — 
the one with the three gilt balls —the 


childless mother waited on. 


SANS 


AT WHITTIER’S FUNERAL. 
By Caroline H. Dall. 


T will be a gathering of 
the war-horses !”’ 

‘And the /as¢ gath- 
ering !”’ 

And two speakers 
passed on through the 
a crowded street. It was 

the day of Whittier’s 
death. I had been waiting all sum- 
mer to see him, anxious to put into 
his own hand the completed history of 
‘‘ Barbara Fritchie.”” Now I knew that I 
could never do it. The spoken words 
touched the chord of old association. 
Must I not go to this gathering — touch 
once more the hands that had uplifted 
the ark of Liberty —and see with my 
own eyes what cheer had come to the 
men who must now be bent with the 
weight of fourscore years? The necessi- 
ty became more urgent as the days 
passed on; and on that roth of Septem- 
ber I found myself at the station on my 
way to Amesbury, with my dear friend, 
Samuel May, beside me. 

Mr. May is now eighty-three years old ; 
and how thoroughly the defence of liberty 
has preserved him, mind and _ body, was 
proven to me by his reciting Whittier’s 
last poem, the tribute to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, as we journeyed toward Ames- 
bury. Several times he repeated : 


“We leave the works and words we call our own, 
And lift votd hands alone 

For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because He lives.’’ 


“There are no nobler lines than those,”’ 
he said, “ written, too, by a man of eighty- 
five! What vigor, what profound insight 
they show!” And as he said this he 
seemed entirely unconscious that a man 
of eighty-three was showing, by the 
prompt committal of the lines to memory, 
and the ardent sympathy which accepted 
them, a vigor and insight quite as 
precious ! | 

As we entered the station we encoun- 


tered a crowd of remarkable characteris- 
tics, consisting of men and women who 
felt profoundly the loss the world had 
just sustained, and were bound on the 
same errand as ourselves. We were no 
sooner seated than many of those pres- 
ent came sorrowfully to greet Mr. May. 
Almost all those who spoke to him had 
passed the eightieth birthday, and a few 
were much older. Parker Pillsbury came 
up to us—so serene in broadcloth that 
it seemed impossible to associate him 
any longer with rotten eggs and paving 
stones. ‘‘ How long it is since we held 
meetings together!’ he said to me — so 
long indeed that the remembrance is like 
a dream. He introduced his. nephew, 
the Attorney-General of Massachusetts. 
Opposite to us sat Mr. Hildreth, a Free 
Soil editor, and with him his son, grown 
to manhood without ever having seen the 
face of his father’s friend, and who now 
came to look upon it calm in death. 
Edna Dean Proctor was in front of us — 
whose stirring lyrics often gave pleasure 
to Whittier’s catholic soul. Governor 
Claflin and his wife, Mr. Stedman, Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, Francis J. Gar- 
rison, Horace E. Scudder, Edward L. 
Pierce, Sarah Orne Jewett, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Robert Treat Paine, 
and Gail Hamilton had come at an 
earlier hour. - Parker Pillsbury seemed 
not a day older than when I saw him 
twenty years ago. His voice and eye 
were clear, his hair dark, his step elastic. 
_As we came out of the cars at Ames- 
bury we encountered a solid sea of heads. 
In all the towns of Essex County, in 
school houses and town halls, commemo- 
rative services were being held. Here 
the flags were at half mast, and the pub- 
lic buildings were draped in mourning. 
All business was suspended, and ever and 
anon a tolling bell gave hint of the 
occasion. As we drove through the 
street —lined on both sides by crowds 
of reverent and waiting spectators, it 


seemed to me that with the grief that all 
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felt was mingled a desire to see those 
who had been Whittier’s friends. 

The house which had been Whittier’s 
home until the marriage of his niece is 
of very modest dimensions. ‘The crowd 
thickened as we approached the house — 
it evidently surrounded it on all sides. 
Opposite, in friendly village fashion, the 
first floor of a neighbor’s house was 
opened as a lunch room for those who 


had come from aé_ distance. All the 


morning friends had been coming in from 
the neighboring towns— in wagons, in 
carriages, on horseback, and on foot. 

’ We went through the front door into 


the small central room of the cottage. | 


It was never intended for a hall, I think, 
but must have been a sitting-room. ‘To 
the left of it is the room which the poet 
built on a few years before he left this 
house, and which is called his study. 
The r90om is narrow and low studded. 

On the centre of the parlor wall hung 
the portrait of Whittier’s beautiful mother. 
Hers wasa noble, refined head, and the 
poet valued this picture so much that 
when after it was finished the artist 
wished to make some change in it, Whit- 
tier would not allow it to be taken from 
the nail. A step ladder was brought, and 
the artist mounted it. ‘My home will 
always be where my mother’s picture is,”’ 
he said long after he had ceased to live 
here. 

Below the portrait of his mother, and 
partly across the window, the coffin rested. 
The flowers were so massed about and 
over it that they reached the ceiling. 
They rose to caress his mother’s bosom ; 
they were heaped above the coffin and 
hid everything, even the very walls, ex- 
cept the blessed face, which Sleep seemed 
to have sealed rather than Death. 

One reverent look, and we emerged 
into the sunny air behind the house, 
and found ourselves facing a wonderful 


sight. A small lawn, neatly kept, separ- 


ates the house from the trees. In the 
centre bloomed Whittier’s favorite hy- 
drangea and long bending stalks of 


golden-rod. Carpets were spread here, 


that the older people might sit in safety. 
So close to the hydrangeas that it 
pushed the biossoms into the lap of those 
sitting near was the small oval table at 


which Whittier usually wrote; and on 
this was a Bible and a large brown bowl 
of the deep purple “ barrel gentian, ” the 
best substitute that could be found, I sup- 
pose, for the sky blue fringes dear alike to 
him and William Cullen Bryant. ‘To the 
left was a trellis with a grape vine on it; 
and all around the enclosure outside the 
fences were barns and outhouses and the 
rear walls of other homes. Near the 
table a chair had been reserved for Mr. 
May; behind and around it were the 
Newhalls, Cartlands, and “ Friends, ’’ the 
nearest relatives of him we were there to 
honor. 

I do not know whether the ground 
rises as it recedes from the house, but I 
think it must, for it seemed as if I looked 
out upon an amphitheatre of seats, all 
very close together and many of them 
shaded by the old apple trees. Certainly 
three hundred persons were _ seated 
‘‘within the gates,” and hundreds more 
stood all through the services, while on 
the fences behind the trellis, clinging to 
open doors and windows, and seated on 
the roof of adjoining buildings there were 
many others. ‘The faces of the people 
before me were perfectly distinct as the 
seats receded ; and it is seldom that such 
a congregation has gathered. At the far 
end of the enclosure two giant trees 
stretched each a low arched limb over 
the assembly ; and upon these sat still as 


death, some half a dozen barelegged | 


children, who hugged their naked toes! 

They had waited for Mr. May, and as 
soon as he had taken his seat Mr. New- 
hall of Lynn rose and read that clause 
from Whittier’s will, which requested that 
the services might be simple, “after the 
manner of the Friends.’”’ Then followed 
a long prayer, full of sober, tender thought 
— which seemed simply a voice. Mr. Asa 
C. Tuttle, a Friend from New Hamp- 
shire, delivered a eulogy, which began as a 
Scripture reading, passed into a personal 
tribute, and closed with some of the last 
verses of Whittier’s last poem — the verses 
Mr. May would have been glad to recite. 
‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright.’’ Seldom since these words 
were written have they been quoted with 
such entire and profound fitness. 

Then Mr. William O. Newhall bore his 
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personal testimony. These Quaker trib- 
utes were delivered in the usual monotone, 
and related not to Whittier as a literary 
artist but to the mannerof his life. Per- 
haps the Friends themselves expected 
that Professor ‘Thomas of Bryn Mawr, 
who followed, would consider that other 
topic. He -had too much to say of the 
obscurity of Whittier’s origin and his 
early disadvantages. In New England 
we rank no man higher than the farmer’s 
son; nor do we think any man ata dis- 
advantage who could call Abigail Hussey 
mother, and Mary and Elizabeth Whittier 
sisters. The noble influences of such 
affiliations must neutralize all the draw- 
backs of country life and poverty. If, as 
Professor Thomas repeated, our poet had 
“fought a good fight,” these were’ his 
inspiration and his shield. 

Gertrude Cartland then repeated the 
exquisite poem, ‘ At Last.” Low was her 
voice, and the faint words quivered through 
the foliage, as if a spirit murmured, No 
one had moved when Mrs. James H. CHace 
of Rhode Island broke the stillness by re- 
citing “‘The Eternal Goodness.” Here 
Mr. Newhall asked that those without the 
Communion of Friends who felt moved 
to speak would do so. Dr. Fiske of 
Newburyport, bore the tribute of a life- 
long friend. The writer spoke to the two 
points in Whittier, which had always 
most impressed his Anti-Slavery friends, — 
his close hold on eternal life and constant 
witness to it, and the vital integrity of 
the man. Judge Des Brisay of Nova 
Scotia gave an international touch to the 
service, by telling us in a few words how 
dear the name of Whittier was to all who 
spoke the English tongue. Stedman, our 


New York poet, spoke strong words of — 


the poet’s spiritual power — of the bene- 
diction of his sympathy. And then the 
slow, impressive service was ended by the 
three survivors of the Hutchinson family, 
John, Abbie and her husband, Ludlow 
Patton. | 

“Close his eyes, his work is done; Lay 
him low!” 

Shall we ever forget how these words, 
chanted in voices firm and tender such 
as Whittier loved, floated in and out be- 
neath the trees ? 

For a little while no one moved. It 
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was a most impressive scene to look on. 
At the right of the table sat Joseph 
Cartland, a tall and handsome old man, 
wearing his broad brimmed beaver, and 
so like the poet, with Whittier’s piercing 
eyes, that he seemed as though he might 
be his brother. All the women present 
who wore the Friends’ dress and bonnet 
wore black. I saw nowhere the beautiful 
garments of silver gray that once distin- 
guished that people. 

As I stood, I thought of Shakespeare’s 
funeral. No one has told us what that 
was like; but we can guess. It was like 
this —a village gathering. The crowds 
in the street would have had then the 
mingled reverence for the dead and in- 
terest in the living which they showed 
to-day. The fellows from the theatre 
who afterward set the bust in Stratford 
Church must have fixed the curious eyes 
of those who remembered their yearly 
visits to New Place. Of lunches in the 
grounds. there must have been enough 
and to spare. As to the rest, the gar- 
ments we saw to-day were those worn 
when Shakespeare died and George Fox 
was born. ‘The monotone and the popu- 
lar speech of to-day must have burdened 
the air then; the barefooted boys 
climbed Stratford trees ; the townspeople 
climbed the fences, and the wits and 
loungers from Wincot, Shottery and the 
like — Sly, Naps, True and Pimpernell —- 
doubtless clung to the window-sills of 
the old church. Shakespeare’s sympa- 
thies with the common people were no 
broader than those of Whittier, who sat 
in the country shop day after day this 
last summer,.‘‘on a keg of nails, in a 
corner, where he troubled no one,’’ list- 
ening to the farmers as they discussed 
prices and crops, and now and _ then 
turning over the potatoes it once gave 
him so much pleasure to dig. ‘The 
happiest summer of his life,’’ he called it. 

But we must move, and with one quiet 
look at the still, sweet face we pass slowly 
through the narrow room to the street. 
The Union Cemetery, where the Friends 
have a lot, is about a mile from the 
house. The brick vault which will hold 
the coffin opens at the foot of an old 
cedar, that it would have pleased Whit- 
tier to see. The grave was lined with 
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Broad branches of the 


ferns and roses. 
pine hid the clay that had been thrown 
up. The coffin stood in front of the 
grave, shrouded by an immense pyra- 
midal mass of flowers, so closely heaped 
that we saw only the beauty God gave 
them, and were not perplexed by the . 


vain devices of men. Matters were so 
arranged that only the old war horses ”’ 
and the pall-bearers left their carriages ; 
and when we drove slowly by we saw a 
sight we shall never forget — for there 


stood about the open grave, uncovered, 
the men and women who had helped in 
the “ good fight.” Their clear eyes met 
ours unflinching. They gazed at us 
steadily, and their lifted figufes took on 
a glory from sun and cloud and shivering 
pines. 

“‘It often happens,’”’ says Anne Thack- 
eray, “that when a man dies in the ful- 
ness of years, as you look across his grave 
you can almost see his life-story written 
in the faces that gather round it.” 


DAME PERIWINKLE SPEAKS. 


By Elisabeth B. Wadlling. 


mIME 1556. 

The little lady Elisabeth 
> Scoville begs a story of her 
old nurse Dame Peri- 
winkle, who, upon a sug- 
gestion from her husband, 
Toby Periwinkle, speaks 


as follows : : 
PERIWINKLE: — “I do wonder 
at ye, Toby Periwinkle, who hast reach- 


ed years o’ discretion and art a grand-. 


father withal, to urge the droning o’er of 


that ancient, melancholick tale to a lass in” 


short kirtles ! Hark ye, sweet mouse, hast 
heard the mad, fantastical conceit of 
Hostess Sparrow and her seven yellow 
goslings? Nay, then, thou needst not 
clap hand to my mouth i’ that fashion. 
An thou wilt blubber thy pretty face with 
woes over and done with ere thou wast 
born, why thou wilt, and there’s an end 
to ’t. 

Topsy PERIWINKLE : — (with a = grim 
chuckle) “Aye, being a woman. But 
wait until thou hast been wed a matter of 
thirty years, my little lady, and thou’lt 
find small need to rehearse the misery of 
other folk, I promise ye !”’ 

DAME PERIWINKLE: — (quickly) He 
saith true, child.. O’ my own experience 


a husband be a grievous affliction. But. 


whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 
Sooth, I know not where to begin.” . 


Lapy ELISABETH : — “ Begin at the very 
beginning. And first of all describe the 
Lady Katherine to me.” 

DAME PERIWINKLE: — ‘I’ faith, thou 
settest me a hard task, sweeting. How- 
beit—the lady Katherine Cecil at seven- 
teen was passing fair to look upon. Her 
hair did aye put me in mind of a stoup 
of amber sack. held aloft in the sunlight 
and ruffled by the wind, and her eyes 
were like the yellow-tawny wine deserted 
of the revelers in deepening twilight, 
with dusky purple violets sunk in its 


limpid deeps, eyes as sweet and grave | 


and trustful withal as the wide eyes of a 
babe that lies upon its mother’s neck and 
broods on its forsaken paradise. 

“Now my lady’s cousin, Lord Eric Cecil, 
was born i’ the same year of grace as her 
ladyship, and had been her constant com- 
rade fromthe cradle. Likewise were they 
baptized together, the house of Cecil 
being aye devout followers of the Queen’s 
religion. Lord Eric was a tall, fair- 
haired stripling, bubbling o’er with merry 
humours, like the foaming drink men 
quaff at wassail, and so frank and gener- 
ous of heart withal that methinks there 
was not a serving-wench about the place 
but would cheerfully have cut off her ring- 
finger to pleasure the young lord. “Iwas 
the prettiest sight in the world to see the 
cousins ride off together down the broad 
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avenue sitting their horses as straight as 
young ash trees, their golden heads bend- 
ing toward each other like sunflowers i’ the 
summer breeze, their merry voices borne 
backward to the castle on the wind ; or to 
watch them start at the head of a gay 
company of lords and ladies to hawk at 
partridges, my lady like a flower sheathed 
in its bud in her hawking-gown of Lincoln 
green, the hawk upon her fist jangling 
its silver bells with impatience, while my 
lord tarried to crack his quip with Toby 
Periwinkle, who was birding-man to the 
Lady Katherine’s father, and even in 
youth of such grim and melancholick 
aspect it did greatly pleasure the young 
lord to wring a smile out of his visage. 
Methought Lord Eric did take it for 
granted with little speech o’ the matter, 
that he and his fair cousin were God- 
given mates, whom naught save death 
could part, and the Lady Katherine 
was well content to have it so, though 
sticking not to vex her cousin with prais- 
ing the young gallants who would fain 
have wedded her. 

“Shortly after my lady’s eighteenth 
birthday, she was presented at court, 
whither I did attend her, and for weeks 
before we set forth for London Lord 
Eric scarce came to the castle without a 
gift wherewith to bedeck his cousin, a 
chain of beaten gold to hang about her 
neck, a wimple sewn in fine pearls, long 
scented gloves, and other gear suited to 
a young gentlewoman in gay London 
company. And when she did prank her- 
self out in his gifts, and mince up and 
down after the manner of the fine court 
ladies, he was exceeding proud of her 
eye-pleasingness (meseemed), though he 
did dub her Madam Peacock, and wink 
at me because of her pretty dissembling. 
The journey to London by the coach was 
monstrous entertaining, for that neither 
my lady nor I had before journeyed out 
of Warwickshire; and when we did 
rumble into the great city, and look upon 
its wondrous sights, the sparkling river 
under the famous London Bridge, the 
watermen swiftly rowing court gallants in 
velvet cloaks and orange-tawny hose to 
the palace at Greenwich, the ’prentice 
lads under their penthouse doors, crying, 
«What d’ye lack, gentles, what d’ye lack, 


_a tormentor for your fleas or a fairing for 


your wife?’’ my lady did seize my hand 
and cry, — 

“¢ Dear Nurse, art thou not glad to be 
alive and in London?’ 

‘“¢ When the time came, I apparelled my 
mistress for presentation to her sovereign 
in a kirtle of white satin broidered al] 
with pearls, her hanging sleeves thick 


laid with gold and precious stones; 


and verily mine eyes have ne’er looked 
upon so beautiful a lady. Her cheeks 
were flushed with pink like the edge of a 
dun-colored cloud of a stormy sunset, 
and her eyes were dark and shining as 
the starlit midnight sky; so that I mar- 
veled not when she did tell me how that 
the queen saith to her father : 

*¢¢ Verily, my Lord Cecil, thou guardest 
a rare jewel down in Warwickshire.- Me- 
thinks ’tis well thou live not in London, 
else wouldst thou find thyself robbed of 
it ere thou couldst cry Jesu!’ 

‘‘ Then did she turn to a gallant courtier, 
the noble Earl of Strathmore, who (my 
lady saith) had not moved his eyes from 
her face since she entered the presence- 
chamber, and saith the queen laughingly, 

*«¢ My Lord of Strathmore, we surmise 
the air of Warwickshire would vastly ben- 
efit thee, and for that thou art a valuable 
servant of the crown (save for thy Protest- 
ant leanings!) thou shalt speedily bear 
dispatches from us thither. Peradventure 
at our behest my Lord of Ardsley will 
lodge thee during thy sojourn.”’ 

Whereat my lady’s father did protest 
’twas the very breath of his nostrils to 
obey his sovereign’s lightest wish, and 


moreover to receive the noble Earl of - 


Strathmore were an honor unhoped for, 
yet none the. less deeply welcome. And 
the earl made low obeisance to the queen 
and saith that saving exile from her 
grace’s presence naught could more great- 
ly pleasure him than to partake of the 
far-famed hospitality of Ardsley. Thus 
when we did return to the castle, great 
preparations were set afoot for the recep- 
tion of his lordship’s train, and anon the 
earl arrived with his postilions and out- 
riders and all the pomp befitting his high 
rank. The Lady Katherine hearing the 
clatter in the courtyard, peeped from her 
casement, and did cry, — 
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‘* She descended to meet her guest.” 


‘¢¢ Come hither, Nurse ! Is he not hand- 
some, and doth he not bestride his 
charger rarely well?’ 

«« And when she descended te greet her 
guest I tarried at the window, and did 
see her stand upon the step in her white 
gown, her golden hair shining in the sun- 
light; and straightway the earl leaped 
from his curvetting steed, doffed his bon- 
‘net, and upon his knee bowed low over 
her hand ; and when he raised his face, 
lo! it was all ruddy and alight, even as 
the welkin glows with the radiance of a 
great night fire. And my lady’s eyes 
were downcast under her drooping lids 
like purple flowers that shrink from the 
rays of the sun. ‘Thus they stood motion- 
less for a brief space, like a fair picture 
(meseemed) of youth and happiness and 
dawning love. As the days of the earl’s 
sojourn passed, methought he did look 
upon the Lady Katherine as the mis- 
guided papists look upon a saint in a 
niche. His eyes followed whithersoever 
she moved like the eyes of certain por- 
traits (which do aye cause a _ ghostly 
creep adown my marrow), and when she 


did give him her hand in greeting ’twas 
as if he held something rare and precious, 
and like to melt away like a snowflake. 
And he spake little, though well noted 
for speeching in council-chambers, aye, 
and in the very presence of the queen’s 
majesty, but did rather list my lady’s 
lightest word as if. his soul’s salvation 
hung thereon. How truly saith the 
Scripture, Who can understand the ways 
of a man with a maid? Likewise the 
Lady Katherine exhibited not with the 
earl the frank and merry comradeship 
which did mark her intercourse with the 
young gallants who visited Ardsley Castle, 
but there did rather appear a manner of 
constraint betwixt them. If she did raise 
her eyes to his, lo ! they sought the ground 
again in a twinkling, and she did wax 
from pale to ruddy and from ruddy back 
to pale when he did speak to her; also 
her appetite did greatly wane, so that 
when she was disrobed I noted an un- 
wonted hollow in her fair neck. 

‘‘ Now the best of men, and of excel- 
lent parts and keen discernment withal 
in most matters, be yet blind as moles 
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and possessed of no greater discretion 


than a barnyard fowl (which of all fools. 


it seemeth me excelleth) when love im- 
pendeth twixt a man and a maid. ‘Thus 
my lady’s worshipful father — her mother 
being many years in heaven — did say to 
his guest (being in some sort an apology 
methought for my lady’s quiet humour) ; 


‘«<¢ My lord, my daughter seemeth not in 


her usual health and spirits of late. I 
fear me she aileth of some subtle malady, 
haply contracted at court, being but 
country bred, for which ’twere well to 
summon the leech, for by my troth! 
thou’dst scarce know this pale, silent lass 
for the merry, rosy-countenanced maid 
who hath aye been the sunshine of Ards- 
ley.’ 

“Also Lord Eric did chime in, ‘ Thou 
art i’ the right there, Uncle. ‘This morn- 
ing I did steal behind my cousin’s chair 
and kiss her roundly, whereat instead of 
the cuff I did expect and meant to male 
her give chase to bestow, she turned pale, 
clapped hand to her heart, and cried 
“QO, Eric!’? Nowverily when my cousin 
showeth the white flag and crieth truce 


to a romp, methinks ’tis time indeed a_ 


brew of simples were administered.’ 

“« By the time the young lord had ceased 
speaking, the Lady Katherine had waxed 
‘as rosy-countenanced’ as the dawn, 
and quoth she hastily, ‘I cry you mercy, 
father. I ne’er was better in my life. 
An I have been silent ’twas that I might 
benefit by the discourse of my superiors. 
For thee, Cousin, doubt not thou shalt 
have thy cuff right lustily when occasion 
serves !’ 

“Now the earl did bring with him to 
Ardsley a London serving-man named 
Luke Stradling, whom Toby Periwinkle 
for no better cause than civility to his 
wife did entreat with scorn and contu- 
mely. Howbeit, for that I was exceeding 
curious regarding the concerns of the 
earl and my lady, and Luke Stradling be- 
ing somewhat in his master’s confidence, 
I confess I frowned not upon the atten- 
tions it did pleasure him to bestow, I be- 
ing i’ those days a buxom, well-favored 
wench (a-many years ago, ye mind, sweet- 
heart!) Master Stradling and I did 
agree that the earl and my lady would 
speedily wed, and would divide their time 


twixt court festivities and retirement at 
Ardsley. And when the serving-man had 
aught to communicate regarding his mas- 
ter’s wooing matters, a signal was agreed 
upon betwixt us, and I did seek a coigne 
of retirement to harken his news, which 
(being aye monstrous unreasonable) well- 
nigh drove Toby Periwinkle distraught 
with rage, insomuch that half repenting 
me of vexing him I sate-me down on his 
knee, and clasping my hands at arm’s 
length behind his neck did say, 

«Toby, dost think my lady will marry 
the earl?’ 

An she doth,’ quoth he, ‘I warrant 
me she will be content with her lawful 
husband’s discourse, nor go whispering 
about in corners with a scurvy foreign 
varlet !’ 

“Verily, Toby Periwinkle,’ quoth I, 
‘thou most absurd and ridiculous of 
Periwinkles, hast e’er seen a woman who 
would not converse i’ friendly wise with 
any whom Providence sent her?’ 

Aye,’ quoth he, shortly. 

Where?’ quoth I. 

**¢ In her shroud,’ quoth he. | 

‘‘Whereat, to punish him, I did torment 
his nose with a hair plucked from his 
beard, until his eyes watered and he did 
sneeze violently, albeit his lofty humour 
caused him to feign ignorance o’t. 

‘<¢'T’hou hast not answered my question,’ 
quoth I, casting away the hair. ‘ Dost 
believe my lady will wed the earl?’ 

Ods lifelings ! wench. Hast not thou 
and the right worshipful Stradling decided 
that matter, —— and wouldst have my un- 
worthy opinion ?’ 

“«¢ Aye, that would I,’ quoth I calmly. 

«Marry then, wench,’ quoth Toby 
Periwinkle (it being aye as good a deed 
to him as to eat, to puff himself out like 
the big-eyed night bird and con maxims 
until ’a were tired, or if ’a weren’t other 


folk were, I promise ye !) — ‘marry then, . 


tis my opinion thou art o’er prone to 


word it when silence would better become 


thee ; for the pith o’ conversation con- 
sisteth not in exhibiting our own superior 
knowledge in matters of small concern, 
but in correcting and enlarging what we 
know by the wisdom of others. More- 
over see how Nature hath as ’twere 
geared up the tongue first with teeth, and 
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without the teeth lips to serve as reins 
and bridle— ’ 

«¢ Aye,’ quoth I, interrupting his dron- 
ing discourse, ‘and to which half o’ cre- 
ation hath the Almighty in his wisdom 
vouchsafed the extra gear of hair without 
the lips? Answer me that, excellent 
Toby !’ quoth I: 


‘«‘ Whereat ’a swore with most cholerick 


spleen that nothing short of a miracle or 
wringing her neck would stop the clack- 
ing of a woman’s tongue, and that the 
Lord being doubtless of his opinion did 
pare cheese-ends somewhat in creating 
the sex, leaving them with small brains 
and beardless faces in consequence. 
(May God forgive the most unrighteous 
blasphemy!) And ’a did add moreover 
that ’’a marvelled that the Almighty should 
bestow a beard, though but a scurvy one, 
upon a chattering zany and the greatest 
fool that e’er escaped the whip and mot- 
ley (meaning Master Stradling). ‘Then 
was I fain in simple truth to protest the 
greater fitness of the fool’s apparel for 
another, whom I name not. Likewise 
touching the beard, that it was an ex- 
cellent good beard and soft of texture 
withal. Whereat ’a did fall into such 
excess of spleen and give utterance ‘to 
language of such exceeding unrighteous- 
ness, that I was constrained, being my- 
self of unwrought humor, to repeat salu- 
tary passages of Scripture concerning the 
doom of him who revileth his brother 
and taketh the name of the Lord in vain. 
Howbeit, so far from bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance, ’a did give vent to 
a loud snort (which irreverence may the 
Lord mercifully blot out!) like unto the 
‘swine possessed of unclean spirits ye wist 
of in the Book of Life, and did betake 
himself I know not whither for the space 
of two days and nights, which was a less 
grievous affliction, meseemed, than the 
destruction of a costly bowl which was 
cast headlong to the floor by the slam- 
ming of the door, wherewith ’a did con- 
tinue in transgression. (I do charge 
thee, Toby Periwinkle, interrupt me not 
else wilt thou tangle the thread of my 
discourse so that it break asunder !) 

“ But to return. One night when I had 
got my lady ready for bed, and was card- 
ing out her shining locks, she saith sud- 


denly (for I did oft serve as her gossip 
when we worded it on all matters neath 
the sun): ‘Thou knowest,’ saith she, 
‘how maids are aye taught that men are 
born but to cozen them, and are faithful 
to naught save their own will-o-the-wisp 
desires. Dost know any, Nurse, of whom 
thou truly thinkest otherwise ?’ 

‘“‘ Now ’tis hard to fathom the mind of a 
maid 1’ such case, whether she desirest 
praise that she may agree with it, or dis- 
praise that she may contrast him she hath 
in mind, or again praise that she may 
dispute it and thus pleasure herself with 
hearing a contrary opinion. So I did 
reply with hesitation. 

‘“‘¢7] know one who seemeth a most 
proper and courteous gentleman.’ 

““<¢Certes!’ cried the Lady Katherine 
impatiently ; ‘but I meant not mere out- 
ward appearance which is discerned of 
all.’ 

‘©¢ Methinks he hath an excellent wit 
and understanding withal,’ quoth I. 

««< Aye, verily, but I meant not that 
either. Dost think, Nurse, he is sincere 
and humble-minded, that a child might 
hang upon his words as trustfully as upon 
its mother’s kirtle? Dost think him too 
brave to be moved by threats or jeers 
the shadow of a hair? Above all, dost 
believe him so loyal of heart that the 
woman who loved him might trust in his 
unswerving truth as in her God?’ 

““¢ Methinks I know one could be all 
this for thy sake,’ quoth I. 

Who meanest thou?’ asked my mis- 
tress eagerly. 

«Thy cousin, Lord Eric,’ quoth I. 


“ At these words a red stain came upon 


her cheek, as if she had been smitten, 
and she sate upright in the bed, her eyes 
alight as though twin stars did gleam 
within their purple dusk ;. and saith she: 

«“¢And I know one who exceeds my 
cousin Eric in all that I have named as 
the sun outshines the rushlight in thy 
hand !’ | 

“Then did her throat quiver piteously, 
and her eyes grow big with tears, and 
like a grieved child who would not that 
any mark its trouble, she turned her head 
aside and saith, ‘I pray thee extinguish 


the candle and get thee hence, for I am 


aweary and fain would sleep.’ 
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“Thus was my judgment and that of 
Master Stradling confirmed; howbeit, 
when I hasted to repeat the same to Toby 
Periwinkle, he did query with exceeding 
pig-headedness : 

“<¢ How dost know she meant not Mas- 
ter Edward Bonnable?’ 

“¢ How do I know I am not a fool !’ 
quoth I. 

“Whereat ’a swore roundly ’twould 
greatly pleasure him to learn, being 
ignorant of any reason whatsoever, and 
did add moreover with a madding wag 
of the head that ’a doubted not a whit 
‘twas Master Bonnable she had in mind. 
Thereat I confess I did wax something 
wroth, and was minded to cast a mug of 
ale at his head, but did bethink me how 
I should thereby not only lose my re- 
freshment and slop the rush-strewn floor, 
but belike miss my aim, having exceed- 
ing small skill i’ such matters. So I did 
rather quaff the drink, and, feigning deaf- 
ness to Master Periwinkle’s plea that a 
rent be sewn in his jerkin, betake me 
with my stitchery to a secluded spot in 
the castle woods; and presently (mark 
ye well, sweet mouse, the reward of 
Christian forbearance!) the earl and my 
lady came slowly down the sun-flecked 
path neath interlacing boughs, the Lady 
Katherine with her fair head downward 
bent, her white hand holding her silken 
kirtle, the earl with a look upon his face 
as of a man lifted far above this earth. 
And they sate them down beside a purl- 
ing brook, and my lady hastily ’gan cull- 
ing flowers and weaving them into a 
chaplet, while her companion did silently 
follow every movement of her white fin- 
gers until they trembled at their task ; 
and anon the flowers dropped unheeded. 
But ere they reached the ground the earl 
caught both her hands in his, and ’gan 
telling her how all his hopes were set on 
her for time and aye, how he would fain 
pluck forth his very soul and cast it at 
her feet, how she was his queen, his 
guiding-star, his heart’s own darling, and 
all the fond, foolish names men ever use 
a-wooing, being as self-same in their 
method and expression as a single chord 
upon the virginals though struck a thou- 
sand times,—vyet protesting, aye and 
truly believing (so marvelous prone to 
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misprision is the human understanding !) 
that since the morning stars sang together 
none ever loved so madly nor had so un- 
approachable a mistress. ‘Then did he 
beseech her that she love him in return: 
‘Though thy love be but as a grain of 
mustard-seed, dear Heart,’ he pleaded, 
holding both her hands fast locked in 
his, his eyes burning down upon her un- 
til her fair head drooped as a lily droops 
upon its stem under the noonday sun. 

«¢ Love is so strange to me — how can 
I know whether I love thee?’ faltered 
my mistress. 

“«¢T know as I know my heart beats!’ 
cried his lordship, snatching her hand to 
his breast, where it lay hidden under his 
own, and both rose and fell sharply with 
the tumultuous throbbing beneath. 

“Then a little smile fluttered across my 
lady’s rose-flushed cheek, and she did 
murmur with a swift glance from under 
her dark lashes, ‘ Peradventure experi- 
ence hath made thee wise i’ the matter. ’ 
Then seeing her companion was wounded 
and did loose her white hands _ withal 
(which methinks for all her protesting 
she desired not), she saith softly ; ‘If it 
be love to think of thee waking and to 
dream of thee sleeping, to discourse of 
naught with pleasure that concerns thee 
not, to wear away the hours of thine ab- 
sence with wearying for thee, to pray for 
thee with more earnest entreaty than for 
my own soul, then in truth methinks I do 
love thee!’ 

“And the light of love in my lord’s eyes 
was drowned ina deep tenderness, and 
he saith solemnly as ’twere a vow before 
the very altar of the living God, ‘May 
God do so to me and more likewise if 
ever I bring aught of sorrow upon thee, 
sweet saint !”’ 

“And he turned and took her in his 
arms as gently as a mother cradles her 
babe upon her breast. Her fair hand had 
crept up softly to his brown neck, and 
lay against it as pale, scattered blooms 
drift close upon a stalwart trunk in a wind- 
storm. ‘Thus they sate, and spake no 
further word, while the dim veil of even- 
ing descended; a breeze whispered 
through the tree-tops; a single star 
gleamed above the dark tower of the 
castle; the broken silver circlet of the 
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young moon hung mysteriously in the 
sky; and anon night unfurled its pini- 
ons over the waiting world. 

‘¢ Now when my lady’s betrothment be- 
came known to her cousin, it was as if a 
raging lion were set loose in the midst 
of a whirlwind. Methought ’twas_ well 
the earl had been summoned back to 
court; for the young. lord did breathe 
forth such dire threats of death and des- 
truction that verily the imprecations of 
the Psalmist concerning the doom of the 
impenitent, which [ have at divers times 
deemed it a duty to rehearse to Toby 
Periwinkle, did pale i’ the comparison. 
But for that she did truly pity him, the 
Lady Katherine was exceeding gentle 
and patient with her cousin, and_ bore 
meekly all his complainings against her- 
self, but she would hear naught against 
the earl. Well do I mind me of the day 
they sate together i’ the castle park —I 
close at hand with my stitchery — and 
Lord Eric, his face all haggard and his 
eyes blood-shot with misery, cried out 
wildly that the earl was no better than a 
certain miscreant highway robber who 
was buried at the cross-roads with a 
stake through his heart. Whereat my 
lady started up and would have left him, 
but he besought her, — 

“¢Go not! Go not! Iwill not vex 
thee.’ 

“And he did fall on his knees beside 
her, and bury his head in her lap, and 
clutch her kirtle with both hands, like a 
little lad that lays hold on his mother in 
uttermost grief and dispair ; and he saith : 

“«?Tis not that-I will not give thee up, 
but that I cannot! ‘Thou art my very 
life. Every fibre of my being is twined 
close about thee, and my heart is at the 
root.’ And anon he did sob aloud, ‘I 
love thee so! I do love thee so!’ 

«And my lady laid her hand on the fair 
curly head pressed deep in her lap, and 
with tears coursing down her cheeks she 
saith, ‘And I do love thee dearly, but 
not in such wise as thou wouldst. ‘Thou 
hast ever been my kind, generous com- 
rade. Dear Eric be so still! An thou 
wilt have it so, I will be thy most loving 
friend and cousin all my life.’ 

« And he did cry aloud in bitterness ot 
spirit, ‘I cannot have it so.’ 


‘‘ And when my lady had departed, he 
fell prone upon his face on the sward, 
and plucked up great handfuls of damp 
mould with his bare hands. And I did 
greatly grieve for the young lord. Nor 
did my sorrow wane as day by day lines 
of suffering wrought themselves on his 
haggard face and a knot was drawn be- 
tween his troubled eyes. _ Verily the poor 
boy was no more like himself than a 
clouded midnight is like the noon sun- 
shine, being either uncontrolled of temper 
like a high-strung horse galled past ¢en- 
durance, or silent and moody, until, being 
entreated of his friends, he did betake 
himself out of England for a space, 
change of scene being aye regarded 
(why, heaven listeth!) as a sovereign 
remedy for a broken heart. The Lady 
Katherine did likewise greatly rue her 
cousin, and when he had departed she 
saith, ‘It pitieth me, Nurse, to see him i’ 
this wise. I would with all my heart that 
he might find a fairer and a worthier than 
I to comfort him. Dost not believe he 
will?’ 

‘And for that I did dearly love my lady, 
and would not that aught trouble her, I 
did answer, ‘Tis bruited abroad how that 
the Spanish wenches be fair of face and 
monstrous subtile in concerns of love, 
and many moreover be skilled in the 
brewing of love-philtres. Beshrew me, 
but ’twere a miracle an thy cousin escape 
unwed out o’ their clutches !’ 

“Thereat my lady smiled, albeit wistful- 
ly, and saith she again most earnestly, ‘I 
pray God he may find a worthier than I.’ 

‘‘ Moons waxed and waned, and Lord 
Eric came not; and he was far away in 
foreign lands when my mistress and the 
earl were wed, albeit for reasons I wot 
not of concerning court preferment, the 
marriage was known of none, save that 
that my lady saith to me, — 


*©¢ Dear Nurse, thou art leal and true, | 


and canst guard a secret, and for that I 
do love thee well thou only with my father 
shalt see me wed. ’ 

‘‘ Now I did think me the Lady Kather- 
ine, being but young and light of heart, 
would grieve to miss the gay company, 
the brave apparel, the jousts and tourna- 
ments and all the merry junketting that 
doth follow the sacrament. But when I 
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uttered somewhat of this, she did pluck a 
thistle wraith (we being by the roadside 
at the time) and with a single puff of her 
breath waft the dim ghost skyward. 

Nurse,’ quoth she, ‘’tis gone:! 
That thou namest is but the swift-fleeting 
shadow, whose most precious substance 
lies deep within my heart.’ 

*‘ And verily if pure happiness e’er dwelt 
on this old earth, methought it descended 
like a dove to brood o’er those young 
hearts at Ardsley, — until alas! too soon, 
it spread its startled wings and soared 
away forever. 

“The honeymoon had scarcely waned, 
when the earl was recalled to court, and 
straightway my lady ’gan watching at her 
casement for his return; and thus did 
she first glimpse her cousin on the very 
day her lord did also come again. Now 
when I greeted the young lord, my heart 
sank within me, for that his face, browned 
_by southern suns, had grown old by years 
rather than by months, and wore a_ hard 
and reckless look, as of one who doth 
consort with Satan. He did seize his 
cousin roughly by the waist, and kiss her 
in such wise she shrank from him affright- 
ed, whereat he burst into laughter o’er 
boistrous for merriment, and quoth he 
harshly,— 

«¢¢ By’rlakin ! Kate, thou givest me cold 
greeting when I come to bestow my bless- 
ing on thy betrothment, and content me 
with thy cousinly affection.’ 

“And my lady cried joyously, ‘ Sayest 
thou true, Cousin? Then will I indeed 
give thee the kiss of right cousinly wel- 
come, for thou dost make me very happy.’ 
Then did she take his hand as when they 
were children, and quoth she, ‘ Let us 
seek our old nook i’ the castle woods, 
and thou shalt tell me of thy journey- 
ings. Nurse, pr’ythee fetch my broidery 
thither.’ 

“ Now while I sought the fabric the earl 
arrived ; and he did straftly charge me 
not to tell his lady for that he would sur- 
prise her. And anon I glimpsed him in 
the woods; but when he saw Lord Eric 
he straightway paused at some distance, 
and with a chill foreboding in my heart I 
sate me down to sort my lady’s silks, 
while the young lord discoursed of strange 
foreign scenes, the like of which I never 


dreamed, the Lady Katherine listening 
like an eager child, until he brake off 
suddenly and saith, 

*« But tell me of thyself. Art happy, 
Cousin ?’ 

“And saith my lady, ‘As the shining 
ones in Paradise save one thing only.’ 

«And that —’ 

«¢ hat all I love be not within the true 
fold.’ 

Thou meanest Lord Francis, is’t not 
so, Kate? Nay, shrink not. Peradven- 
ture I can help thee there.’ 

““¢ How meanest thou, Eric?’ 

««« Why, ’tis well known the earl speaks 
with none upon religion; yet perchance 
there be among his writings some argu- 
ment touching his grounds for heresy. 
An thou couldst gain access to my lord’s 
papers— ’ 

«TI could not! I dare not!’ cried my 
mistress greatly agitated. 

‘“«¢ How if the eternal welfare of him 
thou lovest were concerned? Methinks 
thou wouldst shirk a sacred duty, Kate.’ 

‘««¢T would sooner suffer at the stake than 
that a hair of his head were harmed !’ 

*“¢ And dost count it harm to bring a 
lost soul to the saving arms of Mother 
Church? Thine eyes are strangely hold- 
en, Cousin.’ 

““¢ How can I tell to what evil use the 
writing might be put? The times are 
troublous, and the queen bitter to the 
death against heresy.’ 

“‘¢ Now by heaven ! dost believe I would 
counsel thee to thine undoing?’ 

«Nay! I’ faith I meant thee no such 
cruel wrong.’ 

_*Dost dare think God’s vicegerent 
would betray thy sacred trust? Then art 
thou no true Catholick thyself, but an 
apostate who committeth grievous sin. 
Nay, for God’s sake weep not! I cannot 
bear to see thee weep. (God’s mercy 
on my soul that I should sink so low! )’ 

‘Then did my lady lay her white hand 
on that of her cousin, and saith she, 
‘Dear Cousin, thou who art strong and 
noble of heart can ill understand how the 
weak in all but love for love’s sake might 
even dare to sin! But I will be advised. 
I know thou wouldst not deceive me. I 
will heed thy counsel. And, for that my 
betrothment to the earl is unknown, thou 
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shalt bear the writing to the holy father. 
See! I will trust thee with more than my 
life: And I do thank thee from my heart 
for thy restored friendliness, which is ex- 
ceeding dear.to me.’ 

«¢ And she did take his hand in both of 
hers and raise it to her lips; but ere they 
touched it Lord Eric caught it away as if 
her light touch stung him like a living 
coal. And the earl watching from his 
coigne thought himself discovered, and 
- strode frowning from the wood. Now 
when my lady returned to the castle, and 
found her lord had come, yet soughc her 
not, she was affrighted, and did run hither 
and yon, and besought me likewise to 
search for him. And we did meet i’ the 
quest in the withdrawing room, where the 
earl sate. And he greeted my lady cold- 
ly; but she cast her arms about his neck, 
and saith, ‘Dear my lord, in what wise 
have I offended thee?’ 

“And he straightway answered, ‘I saw 
thee in the wood with thy cousin.’ 

‘My lady’s eyes were wide with wonder, 

and she saith quickly, ‘ Why didst thou 
- not speak to me?’ And anon she did 
cry, ‘ Verily thou art jealous of my cousin 
Eric! But I will prove thee how little 
-thou hast cause. Thou knowest how all 
our lives we have been dear cousin-com- 
rades, and did think to wed each other, 
and how my betrothment to thee did 
sorely vex the poor boy, so that he hath 
been harsh and unfriendly with me. Now, 
though he dreams not our marriage hath 
taken place, yet hath he become content 
with cousinly affection. I tell thee fairly, 
I do love my cousin as a-dear brother. 
But thou — thou art my king! The mem- 
ory of thy least finger-touch thrills my 
very soul in thine absence, and I tremble 
to think how I do love thee. Doubt, if 
thou canst, high heaven, believe eternal 
truth a liar, but never doubt my love for 
thee | | 

‘“‘ And the earl spake but four words, yet 
methought all of love and trust were in 
them, ‘ My wife, forgive me!’ 

“And I crept softly away, and left them 
alone together. 

“‘ Now while the earl remained at Ards- 
ley, Lord Eric came thither but rarely ; 
howbeit on one of these occasions I saw 
‘my lady hand him a packet, saying, 


‘Here is the writing thou wottest of. An 
thou love me, guard it well until it be 
safe with the holy father.’ 

‘And saith Lord Eric, ‘I will guard it 
as my life.’ 


Tt was after the earl’s return to London 


that by a strange hap I was again in the 
woods culling simples near my _ lady’s 
favorite nook, and I did hear Lord Eric’s 
voice say,— | 

““¢T tell thee I will not give thee up. 
Sooner would I see thee dead than wedded 
to another !’ 

saith the Lady Katherine sadly, 
‘Thou grievest me deeply, cousin, in that 
thou hast broken thy word to me, and for 
that I would never hear thee speak i’ this 
wise again I will tell thee what must 
speedily be known of all, namely, that for 
some months I have been the Earl of 
Strathmore’s wedded wife.’ 

*‘ At these words the young lord sprang 
to his feet, and turned upon my mistress 
like a wild beast at bay, and cried he, — 

** ¢ By the living God, an thou lie not, I 
will kill thee where thou art!’ Then 
smote he his head, and did cry in a terri- 
ble voice, ‘In vain! in vain!’ 

‘And for the second time I saw him fall 
prone upon the earth, grievously wound- 
ing his cheek against a sharp stone, so 
that, at the sight of the blood, my lady 
swooned away, and I did bear her in my 
own proper strong arms to the castle, and 
did send the young lord’s serving-man to 
attend his master. And thereafter Lord 
Eric came no more to Ardsley. My lady 
sate daily at her window watching for 
her lord’s return; and when he came 
not, neither made any sign, she did fret 
and pine until she was but the shadow of 
herself. And the days and weeks passed, 
even as a serpent coils its hideous length 
ere it strikes its fang into its victim’s 
flesh. One day sitting at my stitchery, a 
shadow darkened the doorway, and look- 
ing up I saw Master Luke Stradling with 
the visage of one just risen from a wast- 
ing fever; and saith he with no other 
manner of greeting,— 

““¢]T bring thee heavy news.’ 

‘And quoth I, likewise forgetting wel- 
come, ‘ Where is thy master?’ 

«‘Saith Luke Stradling, ‘ He languisheth 
in the Tower o’ London these many weary 
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weeks.’ And anon he added in the voice 
of one who choketh, ‘ Nor will he come 
from thence alive.’ 

‘** At this saying the world rolled away on 
wheels of thick blackness, and I knew no 
more until Master Stradling by means of 
water and fresh air restored me to my 
senses, when he did relate how the earl 
in the midst of his duties as a courtier 
was seized and imprisoned in the Tower, 
having no more knowledge of_ his offence 
than his unborn babe. Howbeit ’twas 
speedily made known to him, sith he was 
arraigned before the King’s Bench, and 
convicted of high treason, heretical writ- 
ings, which he denied not, being brought 
before the council, wherefrom ‘twas 
judged he practiced against the life of 
the queen and the Catholick religion. 
Likewise Master Stradling related how 
the privy council did attend the earl in 
the ‘Tower, and saith to him,— 

“ «Francis, Earl of Strathmore, thou art 
convicted of traitorous writings touching 
the subversion of the true religion, and 
thereby of high treason against her most 
Catholick Majesty the Queen. We do 
entreat thee to renounce the father of all 
lies, acknowledge the supremacy of the 
pope, and humbly beseech the interces- 
sion of the saints, that thou mayest be 
delivered from this bond of iniquity, and 
mayest meet thy most just punishment 
with a humble and contrite spirit; else 
will it become the duty of this council to 
use upon thy body means to bring thee 
to a sense of thy deadly error, and thus 
peradventure ‘save thy soul from everlast- 
ing torment.’ 

“Thereat the earl threw back his head 
and laughed loud and scornfully. ‘ God’s 
death!’ quoth he, with a contemptuous 
fillip of his fingers i’ the air, ‘ Dost think 
to daunt me thus? Nay, then, save thy 
puny threats to fright timid children, nor 
waste them upon a descendant of the 
royal Stuarts. Sooner I tell thee shouldst 
thou tear me limb from limb than wring 
the blasphemous falsehoods thou demand- 
est from my lips. Though my body may 
perforce turn traitor, and succumb to thy 
devilish arts of torture, yet in life or in 
death shall my spirit remain uncon- 
quered !’ | 

“Then did Luke Stradling relate how 


his master was put to the torture, to 
make him confess that he had intended 
the overthrow of the queen and her 
cherished religion, until I was fain to pro- 
test lest I swoon again i’ the mere hear- 
ing. ‘Then saith Master Stradling: 
*««'l’hou must break these heavy news to 
thy mistress, that we may convey her to 
London to bid her lord farewell.’ : 
“Now of a truth, child, methought my 
lady would be in heaven to greet her lord 
thither, sith when I did falter out my wo- 
ful tale (as God liveth I would have had 
my right hand hewn off to have been 
spared the misery!) she fell from one 
swoon into another, each longer and more 
deathlike than the last. Howbeit at 


length she did struggle to her feet, and 


saith she with frantic entreaty : 

“«« Haste thee ! haste thee! Dear, kind 
Nurse, I beseech thee let us wend apace, 
lest we be too late !’ 

“<’T hus did we make our second journey 
to London; and when we reached the 
Tower, lo! the hour was at hand, and the 
earl already stood upon the scaffold, 
bravely appareled in a doublet of cloth- 
of-gold, Venetian hose and short cloak 
of crimson velvet, his raiment glittering 
with gems, his sword sheathed in its vel- 
vet scabbard hanging at its side. Near 
at hand was the block covered with black 
cloth and the gleaming death-axe heavily 
draped with crajre. We did press through 
the vast crowd and up the steps of the 
scaffold, whither I supported my mistress 
more dead than alive; and as we drew 
near, the earl addressed the concourse of 
people surrounding the scaffold, and saith 
he : 

““¢ My masters, here dies as true and 
loyal a subject of the queen as any in all 
the length and breadth of England, and 
one who hath done naught which in any 
wise urgeth his conscience, nor gone be- 
yond that the Word of God and the law 


of the realm allow—’ Then did he 
glimpse my lady, and brake off with a 
loud cry : | 


God in heaven — thou !’ 

“My lady’s white lips moved, but no 
sound came forth, and she stretched out 
her arms in dumb anguish, whereat the 
earl staggered forward, and folded her 
close upon his breast, and a death-like 
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‘‘'Then did he beseech her that she love him in return.” 


silence fell upon the multitude. ‘The earl 
looked like a man dead and buried and 
raised again to the garish light of day, 
as he flung his clenched fist in the face 
of heaven, which methought had shut 
down upon us like a wall of brass, and 
did cry hoarsely : 

‘“«<'This is the very bitterness of death !’ 

“Then did he stroke my lady’s death- 
wan cheek, and saith more gently: 

«Tt is hard — hard, my Heart, that I 
should have brought thee to this!’ 

‘‘And the Lady Katherine struggled for 
utterance, like a woman beset by wild 
beasts, but she could compass naught 
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save. a hoarse whisper: ‘ Knowest thou 


“<¢ Nay, beloved, but I pray thee waste 
not our last precious moments. thus. 
Give me one last kiss, my wife, my dar- 
ling, to tell me of thy love for me —’ 

“¢]T betrayed thee! I, who love thee 
better than my soul, aye better than my 
very God !’ 

‘“<¢ Poor child, her grief hath made her 
mad. ‘Take her home, Nurse; and as aa 
thou deal with her, so may God deal = 
with thou and thine forever.’ 5 

““« Nay, but thou shalt know the truth, fi 
and forgive me, if thou canst,’ saith my ¥ 
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lady, tearing at her throat until red 
wounds marked its fairness. ‘My Cousin 
Eric persuaded me —’ 

‘‘ At these words the earl thrust the Lady 
Katherine violently away, and the agony 
of death itself was on his brow. 

«<¢ Woman, woman, was it for this I cher- 
ished thee with a love passing the love of 
women! Had Almighty God sent his 
only begotten son to tell me what thine 
own false lips have confessed, that for 
another’s sake thou hadst wantonly be- 
trayed him who would have suffered cru- 
cifixion for thee, I had turned upon the 
heavenly messenger with “Thou liest 
in thy throat! ‘Thou thrice damned 
traitor, base as Judas Iscariot, get thee 
gone, and may I never see thee more in 
heaven or hell!”’’ 

‘“‘ For the space of a heart-throb my lady 
swayed like a tree smitten by lightning 
ere it falls to earth; then did she strike 
her hands sharply together above her 
head, and burst into awful laughter, — 
and quoth she in her hoarse whisper, 
‘My lord showeth a testy choler, doth he 
not, good nurse ?’ 

‘‘ The earl turned him to the headsman, 
who knelt before him to beseech forgive- 
ness for that he was about to do, and 
saith, ‘ My friend, I have but one request 
to make of thee. Grant it, and I will 
commend thee to heaven with my dying 
breath. Do thine office upon me at this 
present instant and put me out of my 
misery.’ 

‘«¢ And he bared his strong, brown throat, 


and laid his head upon the block; and 


the headsman had compassion upon him, 
and presently clave his neck with a single 
blow of the axe, so that her lord’s life- 
blood spurted over my lady's white kirtle. 

“The Lady Katherine hung twixt life 
and death for many weary weeks, and she 
did continue mercifully distraught, so 
that she knew not her cruel fate nor that 
her child came into a world of sorrow 
fatherless. But a day came when her 
memory returned with a rush of agony, 
and a se’n-night thereafter all her pretty 
shining locks were gray as December 
skies when the wind wails its mournful 
prelude to the soundless song of the 
snow-fall. And her face thereafter until 
she did die was as colorless as the drifts 


of snow against the castle walls at Yule- 
tide, while her patience and unselfishness 
seemed more befitting a saint in paradise 
than a sorely stricken soul on this earth. 

““¢Grieve not for me, my friend,’ she 
saith with a smile that well-nigh broke 
my heart. ‘Life is but brief, and kindly 
death draws on apace. Could I but 
know my dear lord had forgiven me and 
would welcome me when I go — nay, 
could I believe he is content and happy 
without me,—I would ask no greater 
boon of heaven. But alack! I see him 
in my dreams sad and forsaken. I would 
God had permitted our little child to go 
to his father to atone to him for his cruel 
sufferings.’ 

«And this thought did haunt her poor 
bewildered brain, until one day when the 
child was six months old, she took the 
sleeping babe, his head nodding over her 
shoulder like a rain-laden poppy at night- 
fall, his sleep-flushed cheek pressed 
against her own wan face, and* did wend 
her way to the earl’s grave, and sate her 
down beside the low mound, and saith 
softly : 

_ «My heart’s one love, I am come to 
make thee amends for thy cruel suffering. 
I am going to send our little child to 
comfort thee. Would God his mother 


might go too! But (and she did plead — 


like a woman alone with her God) thou 
wilt be very gentle and patient with him, 
thy little child whom thou hast never seen. 
Thou wilt not visit his mother’s offence 
upon his guiltless head. Rather if it 
must be, teach him to forget — aye even 
to scorn his mother, so that he comfort 
thee !’ | 

‘‘For a brief space her fair wistful face 
seemed transfigured, like the face of the 
papists’ Mother of Sorrows 1’ the church, 
then with a cry of bitter anguish, ‘ My 
child — my little child!’ she did strain 
the babe to her heart, her fair head bent 
over its little body until it moved uneasily 
in its sleep, and would have waked but 
that she presently loosed her hold, and 
softly crooned a lullaby, and the babe 
with a long troubled sigh lay still again, 
its tiny hand pressed against her breast. 
And the twilight crept on apace, the 
sweet, cool, English twilight that comes 
with the sleepy birds a-tilt on the boughs 
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and the smell of fresh mould in the air, 
when the June is white in the hedgerows, 
and the low plaint of the wood-thrush is 
heard across the dusking fields. — 

“Now may God forgive me, for I can 
never forgive myself, that when I heard 
my lady speak thus (being close at hand 
as was my constant custom since her 


trouble) I did not take the child and per- | 


suade her to return to the castle, she be- 
ing at all times as gentle as a dove. But 
truly I dreamed not (being as it now 
seems held in bonds of Satan) that her 
words were other than the wanderings 
of her distraught brain: But when she 
laid the babe gently on its father’s grave, 
and did steal away, and I presently crept 
thither softly not to waken the child, the 
tiny waxen hands folded over its quiet 
breast were cold in death, and I knew 
the little spark of life had gone out in its 
mother’s arms. | 

** Now as I hope for salvation through 
Jesus Christ, I cannot believe the Lord 
will impute aught of sin to the lie where- 
by I did save that white-haired, kind 
old man (my lady’s father) bowed to 
earth under his load of sorrow, an added 
pang in his last days; for I did bear the 
babe home wrapped in my mantle, and 
did send apace for soothing draughts, for 
that the child was sore stricken with the 
teething sickness. And I held the child 
in a darkened chamber, pressed close 
against my breast if any approached, for 
the space of some hours; then did I 
compose the little body for the grave, and 
the tidings sped throughout the castle 
that the heir of Ardsley was no more. 
And not until every member of that ill- 
starred family had passed beyond the 
veil was the manner of the child’s death 
known of any. Thesandsof Lord Cecil’s 
life already waned, and he died within the 
year, but my poor mistress was held 1’ 
the flesh a weary space. And she did 
renounce the Catholick religion, for that 
she craved no heaven she deemed not 
the portion of her lord, but rather count- 
ed it all joy to go to his place, and share 
in his reward. 

‘“‘ Long ere she died Lord Eric renounc- 
ed the world, and took the vows of 
poverty, obedience, and chastity in a 
Benedictine monastery. And he _ did 
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practice austerities far beyond the re- 
quirements of his order, sleeping in a 
cell bare of aught save the stones whereof 
Built, fasting and scourging his . 
body until he was too weak to wield the 
scourge, when he did urge the office up- 
on his brother monks, until outraged 
nature laid him low with mortal sickness, 
And when the hour of dissolution drew 
nigh, at his behest a cross of ashes was 
strewn upon the stone floor, that he 
might pass thereon. "Iwas the sort of 
wild March night when the foul fiend — 
fares abroad, when the wind shrieketh 
like a creature in torment, and the naked 
branches writhe and lash themselves as 
they would escape from the restraining 
trunk or go raving mad. Ina lull of the 
elements the deep-toned monastery bell 
tolled midnight, and the dying monk 
signed that the hour was at hand, where- 
at his brother monks lifted him from his 
pallet and stretched his shrunken limbs 
upon the cross. Anon i’ the midst of 
the solemn-chanted offices for the dying, 
the cowled and candle-bearing monks 
heard him murmur ‘ Kate,’ and again, 
‘In life or death I cannot give thee up!’ 

“And they summoned the abbot, who 
held the crucifix before the fast dimming 
eyes, and saith: 

««¢ Myson, I do adjure thee by thy most 
sacred vows, by thy penitence and expia- 
tion, that thou permit no sinful carnal 
affection to come betwixt thee and thy 
God at this supreme hour. Think thou 
only of Christ’s passion and the saving 
of thy soul alive.’ 

‘The dying monk clutched the crucifix 
in his long bony fingers, and his lips moved 
silently ; then with a heavy groan he saith: 

«<¢”Tis vain, most holy father. There is 
that far dearer to me than the saving of 
my soul alive, else had I not so deeply 
sinned. For my love’s sake I would con- - 
sign my wretched spirit to the worm that 
dyeth not and the fire that is not quenched. 
Yea, I will!) The woman I love is with- 
out the pale, eternally lost. Whither she 
goeth I will go; her torment shall be my 
torment ; her damnation my damnation ! ’ 

‘With a mighty effort he raised his 
bruised and wasted frame, and -with the 
crucifix held high above his head, whence 
the divine thorn-crowned face seemed to 
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look down upon that other dying face 


with infinite patience and compassion, 


he cried in a ringing voice: 

«©¢Christ Jesus, I deny thee!’ . 

‘¢ Then did he hurl the image across the 
dormitory, where it struck the wall 
sharply, and fell shattered into a thousand 
fragments. A hoarse uproar of horror 
and vengeance arose; the sacred host 
was borne hastily away; the monks 
rushed upon the blasphemer to thrust 
him forth into the outer darkness of the 
midnight and the shrieking tempest. ‘loo 
late! They rudely haled the dead. 
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“And now, Toby Periwinkle, I hope 
thou art satisfied that thou hast the eyen 
of the poor little lass turned into water- 
spouts, and her. tender heart well-nigh 
cracked in sunder withal. ‘There, there ! 
comfort thee, sweetheart, and presently 
thine old nurse shall tickle thine ear with 
the tale of Hostess Sparrow and _ her 
seven yellow goslings. I’ faith, Toby 


Periwinkle, ’tis hard to believe thou hast 
reached years o’ discretion and art a 
grandfather withal ! 
marvel at ye!” 


Of a verity I do 
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IN THE OLD SOUTH STATE. 


By Lee C. Harby. 


N THE 3oth of April, 1791, more 
than a hundred years ago, Wash- 
ington stood where these broad 

streets meet, in this old town in the Old 
South State. 

It used to be written ‘George-Town, 
Prince George, Winyah’’— the two last 
names being those of parish and district. 
The town lies between splendid rivers 
and queens it over a fair domain. At 
her feet stretches Winyah Bay, and upon 
the wide beach of the islands which 
fringe it beats and roars the Atlantic. 
The white-winged ships sail in stately 
fashion up and down her broad streams ; 
at her wharves anchor the steamers of 
commerce connecting her with the me- 
tropolis of the nation; while the busy 
tugs and lighters ply in ceaseless traffic 
between vessels, mills and warehouses. 

The town is not large, but it is lovely 


and quite distinct from all other places. 
The streets are broad and level, forming 
green arcades — for on either side are 
oaks of centuries’ growth, hung here and 
there with grey moss in waving pendants, 
like the silvery silken beards of patri- 
archs among men. And the trees reach 
out across the broad way below them, 
locking branches and building a continu- 
ous vaulted roof of verdure, beneath 
which pass the sixth and seventh genera- 
tions of the men who first beheld their 
stately growth. | 

The residences are of an old style, 
spacious, and aristocratic in their mellow 
tints ; many stand in magnificent grounds, 
while all have their gardens — gardens 
flushed with a luxuriance of bloom, and 


‘sweet with a perfume almost tropical. 


This is the veritable domain of flowers ; 
every piazza is banked with countless 
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geraniums which seem to-have an affinity 
for this spot. Here and there grows a 
graceful palmetto — that tree so dear to 
the Carolinian’s heart; and as a back- 
ground to the town towers a dark pine 
forest, its aromatic fragrance speaking of 
the health to be found in its depths. 
Straight from the ocean blows the cool 
salt breeze, tempering the heat of the 
sun; while the soft white clouds float 
over a sky as brilliantly blue as ever 
blessed a day in Italy. Where the Sam- 
pit flows, bordering the green robe of the 
city with a ribbon of silver, wave grace-. 
ful marsh grasses, and the _ bay-flowers 
bloom like cups of ivory in their emerald 
setting. Through their odorous thickets 
flits the flaming red-bird, singing his 
short, sweet notes; while the black-bird 
with his gay shoulder-knots sits and 
swings on a tall brown reed, swaying in 
the wind and whistling his saucy tune. 
Such is Georgetown —a jewel well 
worthy of its setting of rivers, bay and 
‘woods. The place is peculiarly Southern 


and aristocratic. Here the society of 
Colonial Dames would flourish, and the 
grand majority of the inhabitants would 
be eligible as Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution. The life here is nearer to 
that of the South of early days than that 
of perhaps any other place in the State ; 
for though abreast of the times commer- 
cially, it preserves a strict conservatism 
in social matters. Its good cheer, its 
open-handed hospitality, its old-time 
ways, the knightly courtesy of its men 
and the modest grace of its women, its 
warm-hearted intercourse and lovely home 
life, give it a charm which is far above 
that of a more fashionable centre. No 


‘stranger comes once, without wishing to 


come again; no visitor leaves its gates 
but with a blessing for the place and 
people. 

In these days when historical societies 
are being overwhelmed with questions 
and Americanism and Americana are in 
fashion, Georgetown possesses peculiar 
attractiveness. Named for George I., it 
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Let 


The House in which Lafayette first slept in America. 


was settled in his reign. ‘The old church, 
still the leading place of worship, was 
built in 1700, of bricks brought in sail- 
ing vessels directly from England. Un- 
loaded from the ships into small boats at 
the wharves on the Sampit, they were 
taken through a natural waterway up to 
the site of the church. ‘This stream 
flowed through the lands where are now 
the city residences of Mrs. Atchinson, 
Mrs. Emanuel and Mrs. Uptegrove. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War the British 
soldiers stabled their horses in this sanc- 
tuary and pastured them in the church- 
yard. Here are tombstones dating back 
to 1732, setting forth in old-fashioned 
lettering and English the virtues and rank 
of “ye chivalrous and honoured gentle- 
man’’ who sleeps beneath. ‘The antique 
clock which still tells the passing hours 
was brought over from the mother coun- 
try, and the ivy which draped the belfry 
in a mantle of living green grew from 


sprigs taken from Westminster Abbey. 
The church is in perfect preservation 
and contains the original square box, 
high-backed pews, in which sleep was 
impossible —no matter how dry the ser- 
mon. Mr. Glennie, for many years the 
rector here, was the son of Lord Byron’s 
private tutor. 

As long ago as 1740, Georgetown had 
a club, famous for its conviviality and 
esprit. Its members were the wealthy 
planters who lived im and around the 
town, and at length their club waxed so 
rich that the exchequer overflowed and 
the question arose: ‘‘ What shall we do 
with the money?” It was soon an- 
swered. No stately pile reared its head ; 
no grand marble mansion was rented ; 
but these good and jolly gentlemen 
builded a monument to themselves that 
has outlived one century and 1s well into 
another. The president proposed “ that 
the surplus funds in the treasury be voted 
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to the establishment of an independent 
charity school for the poor.” And every 
man there rose to his feet with a hearty 
“ Aye!” 


So was formed the Winyah Indigo 


Society, —a queer name, taken from the 
plant which was then the staple product 
of the district, but a name which still 
livesin honor. ‘The school yet flourishes, 
and although it has 
been united with 
the free schools of 
the state, it still re- 
tains its old appel- 
lation and uses the 
money of the so- 
ciety. For overa 


tue 


hollow of a sycamore tree a sword bear- 
ing the initials /. AZ., and the date, 7776. 
It is now in the possession of Mr. S. 
Emanuel, and is believed to have been 
owned by the “Swamp Fox.’ George- 
town is indeed full of reminiscences of 


Marion and his troops. In this vicinity 


he gained many victories over the British, 
at one time capturing six hundred officers 


pour m my 


hundred years it athe wp real Sone 


was the principal 


tion for all the 
country lying be- 


rolina line. Rich 


and pooralike have #y 
owned it as a/ma 


paying full tuition, 
the other “ without 
money and without 
price’”’; from far- 
mer to governor, 
many can claim it 
as their first inspi- 
ration to effort and 
success. The ori- 
ginal charter, writ- 
ten on parchment, 
is among the things 
most cherished in 
its library. 

The society holds 
its antual re-union 
and dinner on the 
first Friday in May, 
when its members, as charitable and jolly 
as were their fathers before them, pay in 
their subscriptions and drink deep liba- 
tions out of the same old punch-bowl 
that belonged to the original club. 

During the Revolution General Francis 
Marion made his headquarters at Snow’s 
Island, adjacent to Georgetown. Here, 
about three years ago, was found in the 


pil, 


Fac-Simile of Washington's Reply to the Congratulations of the Georgetown Citizens. 


and men, when his own force amounted 
to just one-third of that number. It was 
near here that he dined the British 
officer on swéet potatoes served on a 
cypress shingle. The house still stands 
and is now the residence of Mr. J. B. 
Steele. Here Colonel James, one of 
Marion’s officers, secreted himself to 
overhear the plans of the enemy, who 
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occupied the building. Being discovered 
by two British officers, he fought well, 
but was soon disarmed, and only saved 
his life by hurling his opponents, one after 
the other, out of the window, himself 
then climbing down and making his 
escape before they had recovered from 
their stunning fall. In the old cemetery 
on the outskirts of the city sleeps many 
of Marion’s mounted men.”’ 

When Lafayette and the Baron De 
Kalb came to America to fight for the 
liberties of the colonies, they landed in 
April, 1777, on North Island, which lies 
at the entrance to Winyah Bay. ‘The 
first roof which sheltered them in this 
country was that of Major Ben Huger, 
an officer in the Continental Army. He 
met them and escorted them to his plan- 
tation on Waccamaw River, five miles 
above Georgetown. The residence, situ- 
ated in a beautiful grove of live oaks, in 
full view of the river, still stands, the 
property of Mr. Huger Ward, a descend- 
ant of Major Huger. It was in the car- 
riage of their host that the distinguished 
strangers were driven to Charleston. 

In his great tour through the Southern 
States in 1791, George Washington en- 


T 


‘ 


Street in Georgetown. 


tered South Carolina by what used to be | 


called the King’s High Road, which ran 
between the Waccamaw River and the 
ocean. It was a curious coincidence 
that this route should lead him also to 
Major Ben Huger’s plantation ; and there 
he slept on the zgth of April, 1791, in 
the same room which had once been 
occupied by his great ally. On the day 
of his arrival he received a letter of wel- 
come and congratulation from the people 
of Georgetown, and this he answered as 
follows : 


“ Zo the Inhabitants of Georgetown and of its 
Vicenidy. 

**GENTLEMEN: I receive your congratulations 
on my arrival in South Carolina with real pleasure, 
and I confess my obligations to your afiectionate 
regard with sincere gratitude. 

“ While the calamities to which you were ex- 
posed during the war excited all my sympathy, 
the gallantry and firmness with which they were 
encountered obtained my entire esteem. To 
your fortitude in those trying scenes our country 
is much indebted for the happy and honorable 
issue of the contest. 

“ From the milder virtues that characterize your 
conduct in peace, our equal government will de- 
rive those aids which may render its operations 
extensively beneficial. 

‘That your participation of every national ad- 
vantage and your prosperity in private life may be 

‘amply proportioned to your past ser- 
vices and suffering is my sincere and 
earnest wish. 


(Signed) GEO. WASHINGTON.” 
April 29, 1791. 


Yellow and worn with age, 
this historic missive well 
worthy of preservation was long 
kept in the library of the Win- 
yah Indigo Society, but was 
stolen thence during the late 
war. For nearly twenty years 
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jt was out of the possession of its law- 


ful owners, but was at length recovered 
through the combined and continued 
efforts of Hon. A. G. Magrath of Charles- 
ton, Hon. Walter Hazard of Georgetown, 
and Rev. Benjamin Allston. It bears on 
the reverse side two or three indorse- 
ments, which tell succinctly the story of 
its theft and restoration, and which add to 
its historical interest. 7 


«“ Mayor W. C. MANNING, 103d U. S. C, T., 
SAVANNAH, GA., May, 1865. 


Taken in 1864 by a private soldier from the 
Indigo Library, Georgetown, S. C., rescued by 
me from Captain Leonard, 54th Massachusetts 
Volunteers, Restored May 17th, 1883. | 

W.C. M., Ist Lieutenant 23d Infantry, U.S. A.” 


On the 30th of April Washington drove 
into the city and was received in grand 
style by the citizens. There were speeches, 
a magnificent banquet, and toasts that 
spoke the patriotism of those gallant 


gentlemen. In the evening a great ball 
was given, at which the beauties of 
Georgetown did honor to their noble 
visitor in their gracious and courtly way. 
It was a fitting ending to this great day 
in the history of the famous old town in 
the Old South State. 

When President Munroe made his tour 
of the Southern States, it was Prospect 
Hill that was selected to receive him — 
as it had once before received his great 
predecessor and Lafayette. It was for 
that occasion that the fine upper piazza 
was added to the house — from which 
may be had a superb view of the lovely 
landscape between this place and George- 
town. . Carpets were spread over the 
flights of brick steps which led from ter- 
race to terrace, and as the august chief 
magistrate of the United States walked 
through the winding paths of the beauti- 
ful grounds, roses were strewn beneath 
his feet. 
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THE Riverside edition of Whittier’s complete 
works, the revision of which the poet completed 
only a year, we think, before his death, will stand 
—as we had occasion to note similarly in the 
case of Lowell—as his best and his sufficient 
monument. Perhaps the best service which it 
renders is that of bringing side by side before all 
eyes for the future the three volumes of his prose 
writings with the four volumes of his poetry. We 
spoke in general terms last month of the impor- 
‘tant and interesting character of Whittier’s prose 
writings, in most quarters so little known, and we 
reviewed with considerable fullness and detail the 
first of the three volumes. We wish to direct at- 
tention here, in the same way, to the contents of 
the two remaining volumes, in the hope to pro 
mote more general and serious reading of essays 
which we feel have been greatly neglected, and 
yet which are so essential for any round and 
proper estimate of Whittier’s work and genius, as 
well as of such real and great intrinsic worth. 

The essays which make up the second volume 
are entirely devoted to biographical and historical 
subjects. Three of these are upon the English 
Puritans, Bunyan, Marvell and Baxter; and we do 
not say too much when we say that we know of no 
essays. upon the subjects better than these. The 
essay upon Baxter is by far the most thorough and 
considerable, one of the most important of all of 
Whittier’s critical essays. The essay upon Mar- 


vell is the slightest of the three, and yet it is the 
one which we could wish might be most read, so 
little altogether has been written about the noble 
Puritan poet, and so little known to this gen- 
eration are either his poems or his brave political 
pamphlets. ‘It has been the fashion of a class 
ot shallow Church and State defenders,’’ remarks 
Whittier, “ to ridicule the great men of the Com- 
monwealth, the sturdy republicans of England, as 
sour-featured, hard-hearted ascetics, enemies of 
the fine arts and polite literature. ‘he works of 
Milton and Marvell, the prose-poem ot Harring- 
ton, and the admirable discourses of Algernon 
Sydney are a sufficient answer to this accusation. 
To none had it less application than to Marvell. 
He was a genial, warm-hearted man, an elegant 
scholar, a finished gentleman at home, and the 
life of every circle which he entered, whether that 
of the gay court of Charles II., amidst such men 
as Rochester and L’Estrange, or that of the repub- 
lican philosophers who assembled at Miles’s Coffee 
House, where he discussed plans of a free repre- 
sentative government with the author of ‘Oceana’ 
and Cyriack Skinner, that friend of Milton whom 
the bard has immortalized in the sonnet which so 
pathetically, yet heroically, alludes to his own 
blindness. Men of all parties enjoyed his wit 
and graceful conversation.’? His winning and 
impressive personal appearance, “added to the 
prestige of his genius and the respect which a 


and occasions. 
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lofty, self-sacrificing patriotism extorts even from 
those who would fain corrupt and bribe it, gave 
him a ready passport to the fashionable society of 
the metropolis. He was one of the few who 
mingled in that society and escaped its contam- 
ination, and who 


‘Amidst the wavering days of sin 
Kept himself icy chaste and pure,’ 


memory is -the inheritance of Americans as 
well as Englishmen. His example commends 
itself in an especial manner to the legislators of 
our Republic. Integrity and fidelity to principle 
are as greatly needed at this time in our halls of 
Congress as in the Parliaments of the Restora- 
tion.”’ 

Alongside these three essays devoted to the 
English Puritans are three essays devoted to Eng- 
lish Quakers— Thomas Ellwood, James Nayler 
and John Roberts. ‘Brave men and faithful! ” 
exclaims Whittier concerning the persecuted, un- 
flinching Quakers, in the essay on Ellwood. “It 
is not necessary that the present generation, now 
quietly reaping the fruit of your heroic endurance, 
should see eye to eye with you in respect to all 
your testimonies and beliefs, in order to recognize 
your claim to gratitude and admiration. For, in 
an age of hypocritical hollowness and mean-self- 
seeking, when, with noble exceptions, the very 
Puritans of Cromwell’s Reign of the Saints were 
taking profane lessons from their old enemies 
and putting on an outside show of conformity for 
the sake of place or pardon, ye maintained the 
austere dignity of virtue, and with king and 
church and Parliament arrayed against you, vin- 
dicated the Rights of Conscience, at the cost of 
home, fortune and _ life. 
more to your unyielding firmness than to the 
blows struck for her at Worcester and Naseby.”’ 

Thomas Ellwood was one of the bravest of 
these brave English Quakers, a genial and schol- 
arly man, the friend of Milton and of William 
Penn. Penn married Ellwood’s first love, the 
beautiful Gulielma Springette, compelling Ellwood 
to turn his attention in another direction, and se- 
curing for us, in his account of his pious court- 
ship of sweet Mary Ellis, one of the quaintest 
love episodes to be found in the books. The 
most valuable parts to us of Ellwood’s autobio- 
graphy, as reported to us by Whittier, are those 
which give us glimpses of Milton, to whom EIll- 
wood was introduced by his friend Pennington. 
Pennington, says Ellwood in his account of this 
introduction, ‘‘ had an intimate acquaintance with 
Dr. Paget, a physician of note in London, and 
he with John Milton, a gentleman of great note 
for learning throughout the learned world, for the 
accurate pieces he had written on various subjects 
This person, having filled a pub- 
lic station in the former times, lived a private and 
retired life in London, and, having lost his sight, 
kept always a man to read for him, which usually 
was the son of some gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, whom, in kindness, he took to improve 
in his learning.’’ The result of the meeting is 
that Ellwood becomes Milton’s reader, and then 
his trusted and confidential friend. They are 
quickly separated, Ellwood and some thirty of 
his Quaker friends being marched off to prison in 


English liberty owes. 
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old Bridewell, which, like most of the other 
prisons, was already crowded with Quakers. but 
by and by he is free again, and at the time when 
the Plague was raging in London he secured for 
Milton a little place in the country near himself 
and his friends. In his account of their first 
meeting in the country, Ellwood tells us that after 
some general conversation Milton “called fora 
manuscript of his, which, having brought, he de- 
livered to me, bidding me take it home with me 
and read it at my leisure, and when I had so 
done return it to him, with judgment thereon,” 
‘““Now,” asks Whittier, “what does the reader 
think young Ellwood carried in his gray coat 
pocket across the dikes and hedges and through 
the green lanes of Giles Chalfont that autumn 
day? Let us look farther: ‘When I came home, 
and had set myself to read it, I found it was that 
excellent poem which he had entitled “ Paradise 
Lost.’”’ After I had, with the best attention, read 
it through, I made him another visit; and, re- 
turning his book with due acknowledgement of 
the favor he had done me in communicating it to 
me, he asked me howI liked it and what I 
thought of it, which I modestly but freely told 


him; and after some farther discourse about it I 


pleasantly said to him, “Thou has said much 
here of Paradise Zost, what hast thou to say of 
Paradise /ound ?” He made me no answer, 
but sat some time in a muse; then broke off that 
discourse, and fell upon another subject.’” Truly 
a memorable interview! The suggestion in re- 
spect to “ Paradise Found” was not lost; for 
**‘ after the sickness was over,”’ continues Ellwood, 
“and the city well cleansed and become safely 
habitable again, he returned thither; and when 
afterwards I waited on him there, which I seldom 
failed.of doing whenever my occasions drew me 
to London, he showed me his second poem, called 
‘Paradise Gained,’ and in a pleasant tone said 
to me, ‘ This is owing to you, for you put it into 
my head by the question you put to me at Chal- 
font, which before I had not thought of.’”” Surely 
we have reason to be grateful to Whittier for in- 
troducing us as he does to Thomas Ellwood, 
whom else few of us would ever have. known at 
all, if only for the sake of possessing us with this 
interesting bit of literary history. The autobio- 
graphy of Ellwood was published in London very 
early in the eighteenth century, — Ellwood died 
in 1713. It is from this autobiography that Whit- 
tier derives the material for his interesting essay. 
“Commend us to autobiographies!” he says at 
the beginning, just as Emerson said and Carlyle, 
in their various ways. ‘Give us the veritable 
notchings of Robinson Crusoe on his stick. The 
dead generations live again in these old self-bio- 
graphies. Incidentally, unintentionally, yet in 
the simplest and most natural manner, they make 
us familiar with all the phenomena in life in the 
bygone ages. We are brought into contact with 
actual flesh-and-blood men and women, not the 
ghostly outline figures which pass for such in 
what is called History. The horn lantern of the 
biographer, by the aid of which, with painful 
minuteness, he chronicled, from day to day, his 
own outgoings and incomings, making visible to 
us his pitiful wants, labors, trials and tribulations 
of the stomach and of the conscience, sheds at 
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times a strong clear light upon contemporaneous 
activities; what seemed before half fabulous 
rises up in distinct and full proportions; we look 
at statesmen, philosophers and poets with the 
eyes of those who lived perchance their next- 
door neighbors and sold them beer and mutton.” 

With much the same thought does Whittier be- 
gin his essay upon John Roberts, the Puritan yeo- 
man, who threw off his knapsack and went back to 
his little homestead when Charles II. “ came to his 
own again,” feeling with so many other sober men 
that “ the Golden Days of England ended with the 
parade on Blackheath to receive the restored 
King”—jin his soberness and disappointment 
falling in with the Quakers and presently becom- 
ing one of them. We do not have an autobiog- 
raphy of Roberts, as of Ellwood; but we have 
the next thing to it,— the AZemotrs of Fohn Rob- 
erts, alias Haywood, by his son, Daniel Koberts,— 
and from this Whittier extracts the story of his 
life and times, as Carlyle extracted the story of 
Abbot Samson of St. Edmundsbury Abbey from 
the chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, with which 
Whittier at the opening of his essay compares the 
memoirs which yield him his material. “If,” he 
says, “it is a matter of no small importance to 
make it credible to the present generation that 
the Past is not a confused dream of thrones and 
battle-fields, creeds and constitutions, but a reali- 
ty, substantial as hearth and ,jhome, harvest-field 
and smith-shop, merry-making and death could 
make it, we shall not wholly waste our time and 
that of our readers in inviting them to look with 
us at the rural life of England two centuries ago, 
through the eyes of John Roberts and his worthy 
son, Daniel, yeoman, of Siddington, near Ciren- 
cester.” 

Whittier makes note of the fact —a very inter- 
esting fact —that it was from Cromwell’s army, 
the fifty thousand soldiers who were discharged 


-on the accession of Charles II., that the Quakers 


drew their most zealous champions. ‘ To this 
day,” he tells us, “the vocabulary of Quakerism 
abounds in the military phrases and figures which 
were in use in the Commonwealth’s time.” 

We soon find Roberts following George Fox on 
a visit to Bristol; and the rest of the story has to 
do largely with the court-rooms and the jails with 
which so many of the followers of George Fox in 
those days had so much to do. The chief thing 
of interest about Roberts is his good nature and 
sturdy simplicity and courtesy through his perse- 
cutions; and the glimpses which we get of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, under whose jurisdiction he 
came, are by no means wholly unpleasant. ‘The 
genial humor, sound sense and sterling virtues of 
the Quaker farmer,’’ observes Whittier, ‘should 
teach the one class that poc ‘mes “ayler, in his 
craziness and folly, was not a epresentative 
of his sect; while the kind nature, the hearty ap- 
preciation of goodness, and the generosity and 
candor of Bishop Nicholson should convince the 
other class that a prelate is not necessarily, and 
by virtue of his mitre, a Laud or a Bonner.’’ 
There is one passage in the first interview between 
the Quaker and the Bishop, as passed down to us 
here by Whittier, which is so delicious in its 
frankness and so characteristic of the two men, 
that it is worth repeating. The Quaker had been 


telling the Bishop “ plainly to his face” that it 
was high time wiser men were chosen to make 
better laws, and comparing the Rook of Common 
Prayer to Nebuchadnezzar’s image. 

“Yours is a strange upstart religion,” said the 
Bishop. 

Roberts told him it was older than his by sev- 
eral hundred years. At this claim of antiquity 
the prelate was greatly amused, and told Roberts 
that if he would make out his case he should 
speed the better for it. 

‘“‘ Let me ask thee,” said Roberts, “ where thy 
religion was in Oliver’s days, when thy Common- 
Prayer Book was as little regarded as an old 
almanac, and your priests, with a few honest ex- 
ceptions, turned with the tide, and if Oliver had 
put mass in their mouths would have conformed 
to it for the sake of their bellies?” 

“What would you have us do?” asked the 
Bishop. ‘ Would you have had Oliver cut our 
throats? ”’ 

“No,” said Roberts; “ but what sort of reli- 
gion was that which you were afraid to venture 
your throats for?” 

The Bishop interrupted him to say, that in 
Oliver’s days he had never owned any other reli- 
gion than his.own, although he did not dare to 
openly maintain it as he then did. 

“ Well,” continued Roberts, “ if thou didst not 
think thy religion worth venturing, thy throat for, 
then I desire thee to consider that it is not worth 
the cutting of other men’s throats now for not 


_conforming to it.” 


“You are right,’ responded the frank Bishop. 
‘I hope we shall have a care how we cut men’s 
throats.” 

Whittier’s essay on Samuel Hopkins, the strong 


old New England Calvinist, is not devoted to the 


Hopkinsian theology, but to Hopkins’s warm 
humanitarianism, and especially to his earnest 
efforts, exceptional and noteworthy in his day, 
against negro slavery. One of Hopkins’s habit- 
ual hearers at Newport was the young Channing. 
‘* How widely apart, as mere theologians,’”’ ob- 
serves Whittier, thinking of this conjunction, 
*“stood Hopkins and Channing! Yet how har- 
monious their lives and practice! Both could 
forget the poor interests of self, in view of eternal 
right and universal humanity. Both could appre- 
ciate the saving truth, that love to God and his 
creation is the fulfilling of the divine law. .... 
What is the lesson of this but that Christianity 
consists rather in the affections than in the intel- 
lect; that it is a life rather than a creed; and that 
they who diverge the widest from each other in 


speculation upon its doctrines may, after all, be: 


found working side by side on the common 
ground of its practice.” 

The essays on William Leggett and Nathaniel 
Peabody Rogers naturally fall together in our 
thought. Both of these noble friends of Whittier 
were editors, both earn’ . and self-sacrificing work- 
ers for the anti-slavery cause, although one worked 
amid the din and the heart-burnings of New York, 
the other chiefly among the quiet New Hampshire 


hills. To Leggett, who was certainly one of the 


most heroic figures of the time, a man who pre- 


served his incorruptible integrity in the newspaper _ 


world at cost, Whittier pays this high tribute: 


= 
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“What Fletcher of Saltoun is to Scotland, and 
the brave spirits of the old Commonwealth time — 


‘ Hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none, 
The later Sydney, Marvell, Harrington, 
Young Vane and others, who called Milton 
friend ’ — 


are to England, should Leggett be to America. 
His character was*formed on these. sturdy demo- 
cratic models. Had_ he lived in their day, he 
would have scraped with old Andrew Marvell the 
bare blade-bone of poverty, or even laid his head 
on the block with Vane, rather than forego his 
independent thought and spirit.” 

Rogers was as independent and as brave as 
Leggett, but he was very unlike him —a kind of 
Elia, Whittier makes him out, among his. loved 
New Hampshire hills. “The most brilliant man 
I have met in America! ’’ said George Thomp- 
son to Whittier, as they left the door of Rogers’s 
mountain home on the banks of the Pemigewas- 
sett after their first visit to him. Whittier gives 
us many extracts from his articles in the //erald 
of freedom, which he edited at Concord, N. H.: 
and surely there was little more trenchant writing 
in that time of trenchant writing. ‘* We have noth- 
ing to say to the slave,’ he writes in one place. 
‘‘ He is no party to his own enslavement, — he is 
none to his disenthralment. We have nothing 
to say to the South. The real older of slaves is 
not there. He is in the North, the free North. 
The South alone has not the power to hold the 
slave. It is the character of the nation that binds 
and holds him. It is the Republic that does it, 
the efficient force of which is north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. By virtue of the majority of 
Northern hearts and voices, slavery lives in the 
South!” The word suggests thoughts as to the 
responsibility and power to deal with the slavery 
which we ourselves are set to cope with, and of 
which Rogers himself speaks in this strong way: 
“T am sick as death at this miserable struggle 
among mankind for a living. Poor devils! were 
they born to run such a gauntlet after the means 
of life? Look about you, and see your squirm- 
ing neighbors, writhing and twisting like so 
many angle-worms in a fisher’s bait-box, or the 
wriggling animalculz, seen in the vinegar drop 
held to the sun. How they look, how they feel, 
how base it makes them all! ... Every human 
being is entitled to the means of life, as the trout 
is to his brook or the lark to the blue sky. Is it 
well to put a human ‘young one’ here to die of 
hunger, thirst and nakedness, or else be preserved 
as a pauper? Isthis fair earth but a poor-house, 
by creation and intent? Was it made for that? — 
and these other round things we see dancing in 
the firmament to the music of the spheres, are 
they all great shining poor-houses?”’ But we 
confess to enjoying the poetical and literary sides 
of Rogers, as Whittier presents him to us, even 
more than the moral and heroic in him. His was 
always the poet’s mind, and his love of nature 
was something fine and rare. “ His descriptions 
of natural scenery,” as Whittier observes, “ glow 
with life. One can almost see the sunset light 
flooding the Franconia Notch, and glorifying the 
peaks of Moosehillock, and hear the murmur 
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of the west wind in the pines, and the light, 
liquid voice of Pemigewasset sounding up from 
its rocky channel, through its green hem of ma- 
ples, while reading them.” Whittier incorporates 
many of these charming descriptions in the pages 
of his essay. They are descriptions of what we 
may call Whittier’s New Hampshire — that beau- 
tiful part of New Hampshire between Winnipe- 
saukee and the Sandwich mountains. Perhaps it 
is because they describe this region that Whittier 
quotes from them so largely and lovingly; or 
may we believe that it was partly because he 
came to see this region through the eyes of this 
dear, beauty-loving friend, that the region came to 
be to himself so préeminently dear and beautiful ? 
“‘And then the Great Squam, connected with the 
Little Squam on the east by a short, narrow 
stream, the very queen of ponds, with its fleet of 
islands, surpassing in beauty all the foreign waters 
we have seen, in Scotland or elsewhere, —the 
islands covered with evergreens, which impart 
their hue to the mass of the lake, as it stretches 
seven miles on east from its smaller sister, towards 
the peerless Winnipesaukee. Great Squam is as 
beautiful as water and island can be.”’ Those 
who have stood by the Whittier pine, overlook- 
ing beautiful Squam Lake, can feel the pleasure 
with which the poet quotes a passage like this 
from his friend, — one of a score of similar pas- 
sages quoted in his essay describing the New 
Hampshire landscapes which he himself loved so 
well. 

One of the most interesting of the essays in 
this second volume is that on Robert Dinsmore. 
Robert Dinsmore was a farmer-poet, with some- 
thing of the real Burns quality about him, who 
lived in Londonderry, N. H., in that austere and 
convivial community of which it was said that 
“the Derry Presbyterians would never give up a 
ptnt of doctrine or a pint of rum.” Of Scotch 
ancestry, like the rest of the Derry folk, and 
using a Scotch dialect, he was born about the 
middle of the last century, and lived down to a 
time within the memory of Whittier himself, who 
used to see him. ‘“ The last time I saw him,” he 
says, “‘he was chaffering in the market-place of 
my native village, swapping potatoes and onions 
and pumpkins for tea, coffee, and, if the truth be 
told, New England rum.” Whittier gives us 
passages from many of his poems, all homely, sin- 
cere and beautiful,—that on “The Sparrow,” 
occasioned by the crushing of a sparrow’s nest by 
the author while ploughing among his corn, be- 
ing a poem almost as sweet and tender as burns’s 
“The Mouse.” ‘“ He lived toa good old age,” 
says Whittier, “a home-loving, unpretending 
farmer, cultivating his acres with his own horny 
hands, and cheering the long, rainy days and win- 
ter evenings with homely rhyme. He loved all 
old things, old language, old customs, old theolo- 
gy. He wrote sometimes to amuse his neighbors, 
often to soothe their sorrow under domestic cal- 
amity, or to give expression to his own. He tells 
us of his farm life, its joys and sorrows, its mirth 
and care, with no embellishment, with no conceal- 
ment of repulsive and ungraceful features. Never 
having seen a nightingale, he makes no attempt to 
describe the fowl; but he has seen the night- 
hawk, at sunset, cutting the air above him, and he 
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tells of it.” Here surely was a man whom Mr. 
Howells would have loved. And we can imagine 
the pleasure with which Mr. Howells would read 
— doubtless has read, lover of Whittier that he 
is, a hundred times — the introductory pages of 
this essay, in which Whittier lays down his general 
principles for American literature and especially 
for the New England poet — those principles of a 
sincere realism and fine self-respect, which it is 
almost as necessary, happily not quite so neces- 
sary, to preach to our American literary world to- 
day as when Whittier wrote his essay. This whole 
introductory passage is so fine in itself, and so fine 
an index and program as well of Whittier’s own 
work as a poet in New England, that we must 
give it entire. If we are to seek its counterpart 
in the writer’s poetry, we shall find it in the beau- 
tiful poem on Burns. 


‘‘ The great charm of Scottish poetry consists in its sim- 
plicity, and genuine, unaffected sympathy with the com- 
mon joys and sorrows of daily life. It is a home-taught, 
household melody. It calls to mind the pastoral bleat on 
the hillsides, the kirk-bells of a summer Sabbath, the song 
of the lark in the sunrise, the cry of the quail in the corn- 
land, the low of cattle, and the blithe carol of milkmaids 
‘when the kye come hame’ at gloaming. Meetings at fair 
and market, blushing betrothments, merry weddings, the 
joy of young maternity, the lights and shades of domestic 
life, its bereavements and: partings, its chances and changes, 
its holy death-beds, and funerals solemnly beautiful in 
quiet kirkyards, — these furnish the hints of the immortal 
melodies of Burns, the sweet ballads of the Ettrick Shepherd 
and Allan Cunningham, and the rustic drama of Ramsay. 
It is the poetry of home, of nature, and the affections. — 

‘* All this is sadly wanting in our young literature. We 
have no songs; American domestic life has never been hal- 
lowed and beautified by the sweet and graceful and tender 
associations of poetry. We have no Yankee pastorals. 
Our rivers and streams turn mills and float rafts, and are 
otherwise as commendably useful as those of Scotland; but 
no quaint ballad or simple song reminds us that men and 
women have loved, met, and parted on their banks, or that 
beneath each roof within their valleys the tragedy and 
comedy of life have been enacted. Our poetry is cold and 
imitative; it seems more the product of over-strained intel- 
lects than the spontaneous outgushing of hearts warm with 
love, and strongly sympathizing with human nature as it 
actually exists about us, with the joys and esc of the 
men and women whom we meet daily. Unhappily, the 
Opinion prevails that a t must be also a philosopher, and 
hence it is that much of our poetry is as indgfinable in its 
mysticism as an Indian Brahmin’s commentary on his sa- 
cred books, or German metaphysics subjected to homeeo- 
pathic dilution. It assumes to be prophetical, and its utter- 
ances are oracular. It tells of strange, vague emotions 
and yearnings, painfully suggestive of spiritual ‘ groanings 
which cannot be uttered.’ If it ‘ babbles o’ green fields’ 
and the common sights and sounds of nature, it is only for 
the purpose of finding some vague analogy between them 
and its internal experiences and longings. It leaves the 
warm and comfortable fireside of actual knowledge and 
human comprehension, and goes wailing and gibbering like 
a ghost about the impassable doors of mystery : — 


*** Tt fain would be resolved 
ow things are done, 
And who the tailor-is 
That works for the man i’ the sun.’ 


How shall we account for this marked tendency in the lit- 
erature of a shrewd, practical people? Is it-that real life 
in New England lacks. those conditions of poetry and ro- 
mance which age, reverence, and superstition have gath- 
ered about it in the Old World? Is it that 


*** Ours are not Tempe’s nor Arcadia’s vales,’ 


but are more famous for growing Indian corn and potatoes, 
and the manufacture of wooden ware and pedlar notions, 
than for romantic associations and legendary interest? 
That our huge, unshapely shingle structures, blistering in 
the sun and glaring with windows, were evidently never 
reared by the spell of pastoral harmonies, as the walls of 
Thebes rose at the sound of the lyre of Amphion? That 
the habits of our people are too cool, cautious, undemon- 


strative, to furnish the warp and woof of song and pastoral, 
and that their dialect and figures of speech, however richly 
significant and expressive in the autobiography of Sam 
Slick, or the satire of Hosea Biglow and Ethan Spike, 
form a very awkward medium of sentiment and pathos? 
All this may be true. But the Yankee, after all, is a man, 
and as such his history, could it be got at, must have more 
or less of poetic material in it; moreover, whether conscious 
of it or not, he also stands relieved against the background 
of Nature’s beauty or sublimity. There is a poetical side 
to the commonplace of his incomings and outgoings; study 
him well, and you may frame an idy! of some sort from his 
apparently prosaic existence. Our poets, we must needs 
think, are deficient in that shiftiness, ready adaptation to 
circumstances, and ability of making the most of things, 
for which, asa people, we are proverbial. Can they make 


nothing of our Thanksgiving, that annual gathering of 


long-severed friends? Do they find nothing to their pur- 
pose in our apple-bees, huskings, berry-pickings, summer 
picnics, and winter sleigh-rides? Is there nothing avail- 
able in our peculiarities of climate, scenery, customs, and 
political institutions? Does the Yankee leap into life, 
shrewd, hard, and speculating, armed, like Pallas, for a 
struggle with fortune? Are there not boys and girls, 
school loves and friendship, courtings and match-makings, 
hope and fear, and all the varied play of human passions, — 
the keen struggles of gain, the mad grasping of ambition, — 
sin and remorse, tearful repentance and holy aspirations? 
Who shall say that we have not all ,the essentials of the 
poetry of human life and simple nature, of the hearth and 
the farm-field? Here, then, is a mine unworked, a harvest 
ungathered. Who shall sink the shaft and thrust in the 
sickle? 

‘“*And here let us say that the mere dilettante and the 


amateur ruralist may as well keep their hands off. The 


prize is not for them. He who would successfully strive 
for it must be himself what he sings, — part and parcel of 
the rural life of New England, — one who has grown strong 
amidst its healthful influences, familiar with all its details, 
and capable of detecting whatever of beauty, humor, or 
pathos pertain to it, — one who has added to his book-lore 
the large experience of an active participation in the 
rugged toil, the hearty amusements, the trials, and the 
pleasures he describes.’ 


Placido, the slave poet of Cuba, who was exe- 
cuted at Havana in 1844 as the alleged instigator 
of a revolt on the part of the slaves in that city, 
is the subject of a brief study, in this second vol- 
ume; and this is followed by a series of * Per- 
sonal Sketches and Tributes,” devoted chiefly to 
these with whom the writer had been associated 
in the world of reform or in the world of letters, 
— Torrey, Everett, Lewis Tappan, Bayard Taylor, 
Channing, Garfield, Mrs. Child, Whipple, Long- 
fellow, Holmes. “There is a charming page or 
two of ‘Schoolday Reminiscences,”’ written in 
acknowledgment of a Haverhill Academy album, 
presented him by old friends and schoolmates; 
and a similar letter about Old Newbury, written 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the settlement. of the town. 
“Among the blessings which I would gratefully 
own,” he says here, with the warm local patriot- 
ism which never failed, “is the fact that my lot 
has been cast in the beautiful valley of the Mer- 
rimac, within sight of Newbury steeples, Plum 
Island, and Crane Neck and Pipe Stave hills.’’ 

The “ Historical Papers,” which complete this 
volume, are devoted to Daniel O’Connell,” 
“ England under James II.” (a review of Macau- 
lay’s history), “*The Border War cf 1708” (a 
French and Indian invasion of Haverhill), “The 
Great Ipswich Fright” (an amazing panic which 
spread through Essex just after the battle of Lex- 
ington, over a fancied coming of the red-coats), 
“ Pope Night’ (an extraordinary survival of the 
old Guy Fawkes celebrations, which it appears 
lasted into the poet’s time, and possibly may yet 
last, among the young men and boys of Haver- 
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hill and Newburyport), “‘ The Boy Captives ” (an 
incident of the Indian War of 1695), “The 
Black Men in the Revolution and War of 1812” 
(showing that the negroes took part in these 
conflicts to an extent of which few of us are 
aware), “The Scottish Reformers,’ ‘The Pil- 
grims of Plymoutk,’’ ‘‘Governor Endicott,’’ and 
“John Winthrop.” We enumerate these sub- 
jects, to convey to those who are not familiar 
with Whittier’s prose writings an idea of the 
variety and interest of the subjects which he 
treats. 


* * 


The third volume of Whittier’s prose works, 
though certainly not the least important for the 
student of Whittier’s own life, can-be dealt with 
briefly by the reviewer. In one respect indeed it 
is the most important volume for the student of 
Whittier, for in it are gathered all the addresses 
and articles which were called forth by the con- 
flict with Slavery. There is hardly a phase of 
that long and bitter conflict, to which the writer’s 
powers both as a poet and an essayist were so 
largely devoted, which is not in some way reflect- 
ed in the score of papers which fill one half of 
this volume. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these is the account of the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society at Philadelphia in 
1833, where Whittier served with Garrison and 
Samuel J. May on the committee appointed to 
draw up the declaration of principles which was 
to be submitted to the country. ‘After a_ brief 
consultation and comparison of each other’s 
views,’’ is his simple account of this historic act, 
“the drafting of the important paper was as- 
signed to the former gentleman. We agreed to 
meet him at his lodgings in the house of a colored 
friend early the next morning. It was still dark 
when we climbed up to his room, and the lamp 


was still burning by the light of which he was 


writing the last sentence of the declaration. We 
read it carefully, made a few verbal changes, and 
submitted it to the large committee, who unani- 
mously agreed to report it to the convention.” 
Many of these papers ring and burn with the 
indignation and the sarcasm which made Whittier 
upon occasion in those days so powerful a 
pamphleteer. Most burning of all is the review 
of Carlyle’s brutal “Discourse on the Negro 
Question,’’ written in 1846. Carlyle had argued 
that the blacks had no right to use the islands of 
the West Indies for themselves, because but for 
the wisdom and skill of the whites the islands 
and the natives would never have been improved. 
“ Black Quashee ”’ had no right to himself and his 


labor, because he owed his partial civilization to 
others! “And pray how has it been with the 
white race,’’ retorts our Quaker, fiercely, “ for 
whom our philosopher claims the divine preroga- 
tive of enslaving? Some twenty and odd cen- 
turies ago, a pair of half-naked savages, daubed 
with paint, might have been seen roaming among 
the hills and woods of the northern part of the 
British island, subsisting on acorns and the flesh 
of wild animals, with an occasional relish of the 
smoked hams and pickled fingers of some unfor- 
tunate stranger caught on the wrong side of the 
Tweed. ‘This interesting couple reared, as they 
best could, a family of children, who in turn be- 
came the heads of families; and sometime about 
the beginning of the present century one of their 
descendants in the borough of Ecclefechan re- 
joiced over the birth of a man-child now some- 
what famous as ‘Thomas Carlyle, a maker of 
books.’ Does it become such a one to rave 
against the West Indian negro’s incapacity for 
self-civilization? Unaided by the arts, sciences 
and refinements of the Romans, he might have 
been, at this very day, squatted on his haunches 
in the woods of Ecclefechan, painting his 
weather-hardened epidermis in the sun like his 
Pict ancestors.”” We do not remember in all of 
Carlyle’s own forty volumes a finer outburst of 
scorn than this. 

The balance of this last volume is filled with a 
miscellaneous lot of writings upon various subjects 
of reform, religion and criticism—the most im- 
portant of them, perhaps, an essay on “ Utopian 
Schemes and Political Theorists,’—a study to 
which “Looking Backward” in our own time 
gives new interest, — of the long line of books 
like Plato’s “ Republic,” Bacon’s New Atlantis,” 


Campanella’s “City of the Sun,” More’s “ Uto- 


pia,” and Harrington’s ‘‘ Oceana,” in which great 
political dreamers in every age have prophesied 
and preached and pictured the ideal common- 
wealth. 

We trust that, in thus turning the pages of 
Whittier’s essays and drawing from them here and 
there the passages which we have drawn, to show 
their quality, we may have awakened in many a 
desire to turn the pages more leisurely and care- 
fully for themselves. Every reader will find him- 
self richly repaid, and many will find themselves 
greatly surprised. Whittier’s prose writings have 
been by most of us lamentably neglected. We can- 
not afford to neglect them. They are not, as we 
said at the outset, an unimportant part of his work; 
they are most interesting and important, not only 
for a true understanding of the writer, but for 
their own sake. 
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